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lar. -quire prong engagement ring of 
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liberal TEN PAYMENT PLAN. 
Adults: Send for >ourcopy to-day. 



K A-9 . . . Cue o? t?. - ~c-..v popular MrW 
Gent’s Wrist Watches and only 529.76. 
tinctively designed and engraved rcc 
gular shape case fitted with a 15 JEV 
B-L'-L-O-V-A precision movement, i 
guaranteed to give lifetime service. 1 
type close-link bracelet. ?2.87 a nn 
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KA-1 . . . Smart brand new creation 
in 14K Solid White Gold or Yellow 
Gold. Square prong engagement ring 
at an amazingly low price! Set with 
a specially selected dazzling, genuine 
blue-white diamond. (Specify White or 
Yellow Gold.) Only $2.10 a month 



$2.88 a month 
6 CERTIFIED GENUINE DIAMONDS 
KA-2 . . . Two exquisitely matched, 
betrothal rings of beautifully hand 
engraved and pierced 14K Solid 
White Gold, for less than you'd 
expect to pay for one alone! 3 cer- 
tified genuine diamonds in the en- 
gagement ring and 3 matched 
genuine diamonds in the wedding 
ring. Now only $29.75 for both 
rings. $2.88 a month. 

KA-2 A Wedding Ring only $12.60. 
$1.15 a month. 



$1.88 a Month 
7 GENUINE DIAMONDS 

KA-5 . . . Featuring 7 expertly 
matched, fiery, genuine diamonds in 
a wedding ring of stunning beauty. 
Elegantly hand engraved. 14K Solid 
White Gold or Yellow-Gold — specify 
your choice. A very special JUBI- 
LEE VALUE at $19.75. Only $1.88 
; a month. 



Sensational Wrist Watch Value! 
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Only $1.87 a Month 



KA-6 . . . One of the greatest wrist watch values 
of our entire career! Latest style, dainty 
Baguette effect ladies wrist waten; guaranteed 
accurate and dependable timekeeper. Set with 
2 GENUINE DIAMONDS. Complete with 
matched link bracelet and handsome gift box. 
Only $1.87 a month. 



Forty years of service to the people 
of America! And to-day — “AMER- 
ICA'S LARGEST MAIL ORDER 
CREDIT JEWELERS"! We're cele- 
brating this Anniversary with new, 
beautiful, more sensational values 
than ever in exquisite jewelry. 
Style! Quality! Value! You’re 
always assured of all three at Royal. 

ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY 
IN 10 EASY PAYMENTS 
During ihis Anniversary Jubilee, we make 
if possible for every adult in America to 
own fine jewelry. Just send us only $1.00 
and tell us your selection. Mention IN 
STRICT CONFIDENCE a few facts about 
yourself. Age, occupation, elc., (if possible 
mention 1 or 2 business references). No 
direct inquiries will be made. No embar- 
rassment. No C. O. D. to pay on arrival. 
We ship promptly, all charges prepaid for 

TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
If vou can surpass these Anniversary Values 
anywhere, return your selection and WE 
WILL PROMPTLY REFUND YOUR FNTIRE 
DEPOSIT. If fully satisfied after trial period, 
pay only a few cents a da/ in 10 EASY 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

WRITTEN GUARANTEE 

WITH EVERY ARTICLE 

Fvery ring, every watch is sold with Royal's 
written guarantee, backed by our 40 year 
reputation for fair and square dealings. 
Join in our Anniversary celebration! Send 
your order TO-DAY! 



NEW MODEL ELGIN $1.87 a month 
KA-8 . . The nationally famous ELGIN in 
a InuKisoruely designed new. step-effect 
white case; fitted with a guaranteed depend- 
able ~ Jewel ELGIN movement. Sturdy link 
bracelet to match. Only $1.87 a month. 
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Good News tor Members of the 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



V HB following Hit of essentials has been prepared 
m for members of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
br the officers at Headquarters. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEAGUE 

The SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE was founded 
tn February, 1984. The Executive Directors are m 
follows : 

Forrest J. Ackerman, Eando Binder. Jack Darrow, 
Edmond Hamilton, David H. Keller, M.D., P. 
Schuyler Miller, Clark Ashton Smith, and B. F. 
StarzL Hugo Gemsback, Executive Secretary, Charles 
D. Hornlg. Assistant Secretary. 

The SCTENCB FICTION LEAGUE la a member- 
ship organization for the promotion of science Action. 
There are no dues, no fees, no Initiations, in connec- 
tion with the LEAGUE. No one makes any money 
from it; no one derives any salary. The only income 
which the LEAGUE has is from its membership 
essentials. A pamphlet setting forth the LEAGUE'S 
numerous aspirations and purposes will be sent to 
anyone on reoelpt of a 8c stamp to cover postage 

One of the purposes of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE Is to enhanoe the popularity of science 
flotlon, to Increase the number of ite loyal followers 
by converting potential advocates to the cause. To 
this end, the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE supplies 
members with membership letterheads, envelopes, 
lapel buttons, and other essentials. As soon as you 
are enrolled as a member, a beautiful certificate 
with the LEAGUE'S seal will be sent to you, pro- 
viding 15c In stamps or ooln Is sent for mailing and 
handling charges. However, this will be given free 
lo all those enrolled members who find It possible 
to oall personalis at 'Headquarters for it. 

Another consideration which greatly benefits mem- 
bers Is that they are entitled to preferential dis- 
counts when buying science fiction books from numer- 
ous firms who have agreed to allow lower prices to 
•11 SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
book publishers realize that, the more fervid fans 
there are to boost science fiction, the more business 
will result therefrom; and a goodly portion of the 
publishing business Is willing, for this reason, to 
assist SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members lo 
increasing their science fiction collections by secur- 
ing the latest books of this type at discounted prices. 

80IENGE FICTION E88ENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SOLD ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE MEMBERS 

All the essentials listed on this page are never 
•old to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
"1 as one of the members 

— LEAGUE or signs the 

blank on this page (whleh automatically enrolls him 
as a member, always provided that he is a science 
fiction enthusiast) . 

If, therefore, you order any of the science flctJop 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a facsimile 
(unless you are already enrolled as a IJ2AGUB mem- 
ber), your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as the LEAGUE is International, it 
makes no difference whether you are a citizen of 
the United States or any other country. The LEAGUE 
Is open to all. 



unless he has already enrolled as one 
Of the 8CIENCE FICTION 



LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beautiful letterhead has been especially de- 
signed for members’ correspondence. It 1b the 
official letterhead for all members of the LEAGUE 
and is Invaluable when it becomes necessary to 
correspond with other members or with Head- 
quarters. 

A— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE letter- 
heeds, per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mailed to members of the 
LEAGUE can be Immediately recognized, special 
envelopes that harmonize with the letterheads 
have been printed. 

B — SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE envel- 
ope^ per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE SEALS 

Theee seels, or stickers, are printed in three 
oolors and measure 1%" In diameter, and are 
gummed on one side. They are used by members 
to affix to stationery, letterheads, envelopes. 




A — 50c par 100 




B — 60c par 100 




postal cards and the like. The seals signify that 
you are a member of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. Sold In lots of 25's or multiples 
thereof. 

C— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE seals, 
per 26 .....Prepaid 15e 

LEAGUE LAPEL BUTTON 

; This beautiful button Is made In hard enamel 
m four colors — red, white, blue and gold. It 
'measures In diameter. By wearing this but- 
ton, other members will recognize you. Many 
fiends will perhaps also want to join thS 
1GUB. The button must be seen to be sp- 
irted. 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapel 

button ; Prepaid 85c 

DD— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapel 
k button, like the one described above, 
but in solid gold Prepaid $2.50 

If you do not wish to mutilate this magazine, 
any number of applications will be supplied upon ^ „ - _ 

request. D — 35c each 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hndton Street, New York, N.Y- 
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FREE 

CERTIFICATE 
To the left is an illus- 
tration of the certifi- 
cate provided all 
members of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. It is sent 
to all members upon 
receipt of 15c m 
stamps to cover mail 
charges. 

WONDER STORIES 
is the voice of the 
SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE — a monthly 
department appears 
m the magazine. 



Application for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudson 8troot New York, N. Y. 

I. the undersigned, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. In Joining the LEAGUE, I understand 
that I am not assessed for membership and that there are no dues and no 
fees of any kind. I pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, which rules you are to send 
me on receipt of this application. 

I belong to the following class (put an X In correct space): ( ) Pro- 
fessional; ( ) Business; ( ) Student; ( ) (Please 

print Information) 

Name Age 

Address 

City and State 

Country Date,- 

I enclose 15o, for postage end handling, for my Membership Certificate. 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAQUE, 99 Hudson Street New York, N. V. 
Gentlemen: 

M I am already enrolled in the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 
1 j I am a new member and attach my application to this coupon. 
Please send me the following SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE essen- 
tials listed In this advertisement: (Please print Information) 



for which I enclose $ herewith. 

(The LEAGUE accepts money orders, cash or new U. S. stamps la 
any denomination. Register cash or stamps.) 



Address 

City State 



When answering advertisements, please mention Magazine Read bus' Group 



WONDER 

STORIES 

“ The Magazine of Prophetic Fiction ” 
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WONDER STORIES— Monthly— Entered as 
second-class matter at the post office at 
Springfield, Mass., under the Act of March 
8, 1879. Title registered U. S. Patent 
Offiee. Copyright, 1935, by Continental 
Publications, Inc. Text and illustrations of 
this magazine are copyrighted and must 
not be reproduced without permission of 
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publication to Editor, WONDER STOR- 
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lishers are not responsible for lost MSS. 
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WONDBR STORIES la for sale at prin- 
cipal newsstands in the United States. 
IF YOU WISH TO SUBSCRIBE to 
WONDER STORIES, make out all re- 
mittanacs to the Continental Publications. 
Inc. Be sure to mention the name of 
magazine you wish to subscribe for, as we 
are also agents for the following maga- 
zines; RADIO-CRAFT and EVERYDAY 
SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. Subscrip- 
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above publications at a reduced club rate. 
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unless renewal remittance is received. 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is the finest scien- 
tific - technical - mechanical-con- 
structional magazine in the field. 

Up - to - the - minute with news - 

flashes of scientific events. Dozens of construc- 
tional articles and many popular experiments. 
Ideas from which you can make things to sell. 

— A HOST or INTEREST- 

ING SUBJECTS 
COVERED: 

Woodworking — • Photogra- 
pliy — Magic — Patents and 
Inventions — Book Re- 
views — Metalworking — 
Chemistry — Engineering 
— Microscopy — Electrical 
Experiments — Household 
Helps — Shop Hints and 
other subjects. 

Get your copy 
today t 

ON ALL 
NEWSSTAN0S1 

10 c 

The Copy 

Over 150 Illustrations 
in Every Issue 



The Greatest 




srntNCE FICTION VOLUME 
Ever Published/ 



N EVER before have so 
many masterpieces of 
fantasy been published In 
one volume. Never before 

has such literary value been 
issued for such a ridicu- 
lously low cost, 

FAMOUS 
NOVELS 
G. Wells 

look at the table of con- 
tents: “The Time Machine”, 
“The Island of Dr. Mo- 

reau", “The Invisible 
Man”, “The War of the 

World*", rt The First Men 
In the Moon", “The Food 
of the Gods". “In the Days 
of the Oomet . 

Just think! — Seven price- 
less journeys away from the 
humdrum, vvork-a-day world I 
Here are stories that remain 
classics as long ae the Eng- 
lish language Is spoken — 

and longer I Each fantastic 
tale is easily worth the 
price of the entire book. 

If you have ever read a 

soience- fiction story, you cannot deny yourself this volume. 

These novels are more than stories — they are visions into the 
unknown, such as have come from the pen of no other literary 
genius. You will forget that you arc reading printed pages 
and revel in the ecstasy of Wells' vivid word-pictures 1 

Seven masterpieces, each with seven times the merit of 
ordinary science- fiction stories, at a seventh their value! 



75 a copy 

860 PAGE8 
>rze of book — 8V2" x 8* 



DON’T DELAY! 0r<hr ^ b a °tf s K fore tt,ey 



Weilworth Trading Company 

560 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 



K pcStable SPRAYER OUTFIT 




Mounted on base with three ball-bearing roll- 
ers. Shipping weight of oempleto outfit 56 lbs. 



internal Mix Spray 
Gun Buppliod with 
the Portable Electric 
Sprayer. 



$ 27|S pIe t e 

Formerly sold for $68.50 



This is the outfit for all-around 
spraying work wherever current is 
available. You can spray paint, 
varnish, duco. enamel, lacquer, in- 
eeotlcides, etc. , with it. Simply 
insert plug Into electric socket 
and this marvelous machine Is 
ready. 

Outfit eauipped complete with 
Internal Mix Spray Gun. with 
quart aluminum cud, round or 
fan spray, Vi H.P, heavy duty 
motor, 110-volt, 60-cycJe AC, air 
filter, Kellogg Alr-Oooled Com- 
pressor. l%xl%. 15 feet of hose, 
cord and plug. 

Price of Complete Outfit 
with Gun, $27.50 

Internal Mix Spray Gun alone $7.50 

Filter Tank alone 4.25 

Kellogg Air-cooled compres- 
sor alono 7.50 

Price of complete outfit with- 
out motor 20.00 
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$3.50 extra for chuck (4 Jawed, 3 In.) 

> extra for 5 " woodworking “T" rest 
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OOMPLETE with Compound Wide rest. 

Slide rest having Swivel base and tool holder. 
Large oversized bronze bearings. Accurately pianed 
bed, machined face plate. Hollow Spindle. 5 to. swing. 

Standard Moreo tapers; 13 in. between centers. 
Shipping weight : 26 lbs. 
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which you are to send me the numbers of books in the 
SCIENCE FICTION SERIES which 1 have circled below, 
at the price of 10c each or Six Books for Fifty cents. 

No less than three books are sold. Send remittance > 
in aheck, stamps or money order. The numbers of 
the books that I want are circled below. 
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Name . 
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HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 






Science Fiction Series 



CLIP 

COUPON 

AND 

MAIL 



10 c 

EACH 

OR 

6 

FOR 

50 c 



T HE increasing demand by our readers for new 
titles to be added to the SCIENCE FICTION 
SERIES has now been met. Six new books have been 
published and are now ready. Many new authors 
have contributed excellent stories which you will en- 
joy reading. A short summary of the new titles will 
be found below. 

These new books, as usual, are printed on a good 
grade of paper, and contain brand new stories never 
published before in any magazine. 

Each book (size 6x8 inches) contains one or two 
stories by a well-known science fiction author. 

The Titles Are: 



18— MEN FROM THE 
METEOR 
by Panzie E. Black 

Id the unexplored heart of Australia 
lay the bizarre and cruel civilization 
of the meteormen. And into their 
midst came the two men from Outside, 
to pit their puny strength against the 
meteormen’s power. 

14 — THE FLIGHT OF THE 
AEROFIX 
by Maurice Renard 

Renard is the H. G. Wells of France. 
With sly humor and yet grim reality 
he describes the most unusual and 
startling flight made by man. An en- 
tirely new type of transportation 
dawns upon the world in this master- 
ly story! 

16 — THE INVADING 
ASTEROID 

by Manly Wade Wellman 

Into the vision of the Earth swam 
the huge but innocent asteroid. Mars, 
at death grips with the Earth, was far 
away ; but the asteroid loomed 
ominous, menacing. Two men were 
delegated to solve the mystery; and 
what they found is revealed in this 
startling story. 



10 — IMMORTABS OF 
MERCURY 
by Clark Ashton Smith 
Under the sun-parched surface of 
Mercury, we follow in this story, the 
experiences of a man, reminiscent of 
Dante's Inferno. Every force of 
grotesque nature, the bitter enmity of 
the Immortals track him down in hit 
wild eseape to the surface. 

17 — THE SPECTRE BULLET 
by Thomas Mack 
and 

THE AVENGING NOTE 
by Alfred Sprissler 
are two surprises for the lovers of 
scientific detective mysteries. Death 
strikes suddenly in these stories ; clever 
scientific minds and cleverer detectives 
are pitted against each other in a duel 
with Death. 

18 — THE SHIP FROM 
NOWHERE 
by Sidney Patzer 
A trip to Infinity is this unusual 
story ; a mad chase across the infinite 
emptiness, tracked always by the 
avenging Marauder. Here is a story 
that deals with millions of years and 
billions of billions of miles. 
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WONDERS OF TRANSPORTATION 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



T HE recent advent of the giant French, 
transatlantic steamer, the Normandie, 
again brings to the fore the tremendous 
strides which have been made in sea transporta- 
tion and sets us wondering what the future 
holds in store. As a matter of record, it should 
be noted that in 1907 the Cunarder Mauretania 
of 30,696 tons was then the world’s largest ship. 
The ship, at its best, made 27.81 knots maximum 
speed; its power was 67,000 horsepower. 

Against this, the Normandie is 79,280 tons 
and, at the time of going to press she has made 
31. SS knots maximum speed ; she is rated at 
160,000 horsepower. The Mauretania took four 
days 10 2/3 hours to make the transatlantic voy- 
age, while the Normandie made the same trip in 
four days three and one half hours (over a 
longer course.) 

What is of particular interest is that the 
Mauretania, which was less than half the size, 
made 27.81 knots, with 67,000 horsepower; while 
the Normandie, with much more than twice the 
tonnage, and almost three times the horsepower, 
only makes 31.55 knots. 

It has been stated that, if it had been attempt- 
ed to put the Normandie’s power into the Mau- 
retania's shell, there would have been nothing 
left for passenger quarters and nothing for 
freight. The power plant would have consumed 
all the available space. This is the reason for 
the greatly increased tonnage of the Normandie. 

All of this makes interesting reading, but we 
ask ourselves, how much further can we go in 
building large ships of this type? Theoretically, 
a ship even twice the size of the Normandie can 
be built. This would then give us a capacity for 
a power plant of approximately 480,000 horse- 
power, but the speed with the same type of 
power plant we have today would only be 36.5 
knots. In other words, it probably would not be 
a paying proposition to do so. Indeed, many 



shipping people feel today that even the Nor- 
mandie is far too large a ship to be economically 
feasible. It should not be forgotten that the 
French Line, which built the ship, was heavily 
subsidized by the French government Indeed, 
the ship cost some 53 million dollars ; which no 
steamship company could afford, if the govern- 
ment did not help to defray part of the cost and 
pay part of the losses. From this, it will be seen 
that much larger boats, greatly in excess of the 
tonnage of the Normandie, will probably not be 
built; indeed, it is quite possible that much 
smaller boats, built along entirely different 
principles, instead of ploughing their way 
through the water, will rather skim the waves. 
Such boats will probably be built along the lines 
of hydro-planes. They will be streamlined and 
will look much more like a Zeppelin than a 
steamship. Their weight may be less than 20,000 
tons, yet the same ship may make the trans- 
atlantic passage in 30 or 40 hours instead of 
four days. 

The reason for this wilt be readily seen in 
what has been said above; that in order to 
accomplish the same thing with a ship of the 
type of the Normandie — that is, effect the trans- 
atlantic passage in 40 hours — the boat would 
have to be 17,500,000 tons and it would have to 
have a power plant of 526,500,000 horsepower. 
Its length would be 6,250 feet (about 1 l A miles 
long). It is quite probable that such a large ves- 
sel will never be built. It would not pay. 

The reason for this is that huge transatlantic 
airplanes will certainly transport passengers be- 
tween our two continents during the next ten 
years, in which case the transit will be made in 
20 hours or less. These airplanes would also 
carry mail, On the other hand, our present-day 
ships will find their greatest usefulness in carry- 
ing freight, which does not have to move as 
rapidly as passengers and mail. 

ft' 
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And now it revealed itself as a transparent sphere filled with some 
phosphorescent substance. 




THE REIGN OF THE REPTILES 



By A. CONNELL 

• Kane stood up and stared at me heated- 
ly. “There are a hundred different 
things,” he said, “that go to prove the 
theory of man’s evolution from lower 
forms of life. I don’t see why you shut 
your eyes to them and insist that our an- 
cestors were created instantaneously • out 
of nothing.” 

“I’m satisfied,” I said. “I’ll stick to re- 
ligion ; you can have science.” 

“Religion?” said Kane. “In twenty 
years — ” 

“Why can’t we have them both ?’’ I in- 
terrupted him, and quoted : 

** *A Fire Mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a shell, 

A jelly fish and a saurian 

And caves where the cave men dwell; 

Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod — 

Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God-' ”* 

“Oh, shut up !” said Kane, with cus- 
tomary disrespect for poetry — especially 
when called upon to support arguments. 
He got up, went from the room; I heard 
him tramp down the stairs, slam the front 
door after him, and I smiled. 

Kane Sanders is related to me in some 
indistinct way, and I first met him when 
he wrote asking me whether I could give 
him work. I invited him to come and see 
me. I liked him then — and have grown to 
like him even more — and he stayed to 
look after the business side of my life — 
which is far from complicated, involving, 
as it does, a mere disinterested correspond- 
ence with the fed-up publishers of my 
short stories. Fed-up because, through 
other interests forcing themselves on me, 
my material has deteriorated from com- 
mon poorness to something unmention- 
able. 



• It is a great satisfaction to us every 
time we receive a story like this — it 
makes us believe that our authors are 
putting more effort into their work and 
trying to favor us with really original 
tales. 

We find here again our old friend 
time-travel which brings us back to the 
Mesozoic Age. Here, in the dim past, 
we are to learn a secret which is to upset 
the theories of the world’s greatest evo- 
lutionists — an idea never before hinted 
at, but presented with so much convic- 
tion that it is likely to start you on an 
entirely new train of thought. 

As a piece of science-fiction, you will 
find here all the thrills and adventures 
that you can expect in any story except 
the most blood-and-thunder, which have 
no place in our magazine. 

Read this new-policy story and receive 
your share of enjoyment which can come 
from only an A-l science-fiction tale. 



During my two-year association with 
Sanders, I discovered only one flaw — and 
it was of little consequence — in a very 
pleasant personality ; he was too fond of 
arguments. Since I am a victim of the 
same fault, and it became habit and tradi- 
tion to oppose him, things might have 
been disagreeable if one of us hadn’t al- 
ways been able to see the humor of the 
thing before it went very far. 

On this night I paid little attention to 
Sanders’ departure. He would, I thought, 
be now walking morosely down the road 
to the beach ; and he would return in his 
usual high spirits before very long. 

I was right on the first score, but wrong 
on the second. 

• Some time in the early morning I awoke 
and remembered that I had not heard 
Sanders come in. I got up and went along 
the passage to his room. Just as I opened 
the door, I heard the click of another door 
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downstairs. I waited, and presently a man 
came up the stairs. At first I did not recog- 
nize him; the clothes were tight on his 
broad frame, the shoes were laceless ; then 
I saw that it was Sanders. 

A stubble of crudely-removed hair 
grew on his chin and cheeks. I think it was 
this that struck me as most fantastic at 
the time — Sanders had left me not many 
hours before, perfectly shaved; now his 
face was covered with traces of recently 
removed black bristle ! 

There were other incredible things ; he 
was browner than I had ever seen him be- 
fore ; always big-limbed, he was now 
superhumanly developed; and his hair, I 
saw when he came closer, was longer than 
it had ever been before. 

He greeted me with a faint smile, took 
my arm and drew me into his room. When 
he switched on the light, the half-seen 
details of his transformation stood out 
starkly. I had an experience I never hope 
to have again ; I felt the blood running out 
of my cheeks, felt my face go dead white. 

Sanders looked at me with strange eyes. 
"You remember our arguments about 
evolution and God?” 

I nodded. 

"I have an awful kind of suspicion 
that we were both wrong,” he said. “Did 
you know,” he went on abruptly, “that 
there was a time millions of years ago 
when reptiles ruled land, sea, and air?” 

Without waiting for me to answer, he 
took something from his pocket and un- 
rolled brown paper from it. 

Stark in the white light was a black, 
scaled; five-fingered thing, loathsomely 
suggestive of the reptilian. It had been 
severed smoothly at the wrist, and in the 
bent clutch of the wrinkled fingers was 
the dim reminiscence of some nameless 
threat. 

Fantastically, too, about each of those 
members was a blue- jeweled ring! 

“Fulu, emissary of Luad,” said San- 
ders, half to himself. “I wonder what he 
thinks now !” 

"Kane !” I said. “What—” 

He thrust away the black claw. “Sorry,” 
he said. "Listen and I’ll tell you.” He hesi- 



tated and said fretfully: “These clothes 
are choking me.” Then he took off 
coat and shirt and sat on the bed with 
knees drawn up in an odd squatting posi- 
tion; and while I stared dumbly at the 
leathery brown of his chest, he told me 
what follows. 

CHAPTER II 
A Human Guinea-Pig 

• When he left the house, Sanders wan- 
dered down the track to the road with 
the idea of walking to Salabec, but dusk 
fell and he stood hesitating on the con- 
crete. He heard the sound of a car and 
saw its headlights come around the bend. 
He stepped aside to let it pass, but it halt- 
ed, crept slowly forward, and stopped 
again like a man in doubt. 

Presently someone got out and came 
around to stand between the headlamps. 
Sanders felt a man’s keen eyes staring at 
him, and he turned away, flushed and ill 
at ease. But a voice stopped him. “Just a 
moment — do you mind ?” 

Sanders said: “Well?” and faced the 
man. He was short, fragile-framed, and 
loosely dressed, and his gray hair was un- 
tidy above a white face. His bright eyes 
studied Sanders from head to foot, and 
sensing the young man’s discomfort, he 
said : “Your pardon. I was looking for a 
man.” 

“Why ?” asked Sanders. “Is something 
wrong with your car ?” 

“Why — yes! My car — ” 

“Then I’m sorry,” Sanders said. “I 
can’t — ” 

“I’m sure it’s something insignificant,” 
the other interrupted. “I’d like you to 
look.” 

In the face of this point-blank request, 
Sanders went to the man’s side as the lat- 
ter lifted the cover from the engine. 

“There — I think the trouble’s there,’* 
said the man, indicating the ignition. “I’D 
hold this torch while you look.” 

Later Sanders was able to see humor 
in his acting as this man’s mechanic— this 
man who probably knew more about ma- 
chinery, from the simplest system of pul- 
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kys to the most complex electrical ap- 
paratus, than anyone else in the work!. 

For several minutes he fumbled in the 
yellow light, then straightened. “I can’t 
see anything,” he began— and stopped. 

There was a peculiar tenseness about 
the stranger’s face, and involuntarily 
Sanders’ eyes went to the back of the car 
where there were two dim faces. He was 
conscious of dwelling in a strange at- 
mosphere and his lips formed a question. 
Then something whipped up from the 
darkness and smothered his face. He 
choked and began to fall. 

For a time that he could not estimate, 
a heavy greyness lay about him, then sud- 
denly fell away. For a while he stayed 
quiet, then opened his eyes. He was lying 
on the bed of a plainly furnished room. 
Three men stood orver him. One was the 
man from the car; the second he judged 
to be a Japanese ; the third was a thin, 
fair youth, whose eyes held something 
greater than mere genius. 

During an unembarrassed silence, the 
three stared down at him ; then the first 
man said to the other two : “All right. Go 
and get everything ready. I’ll talk to him.” 
As the two left the room, Sanders made 
an effort to get np — a vain one, for he 
was handcuffed to the bed. “Let me up!” 
he demanded. "What — ” 

The man held up a hand. “There’s not 
much time to waste. Listen — my compan- 
ions and I are what you might call ex- 
perimental scientists. Tonight we were 
driving to Salabec in search of a man for 
one of our — experiments. I saw you; I 
knew you were the type I wanted, so I 
took you. Do this thing willingly and we’ll 
pay you well, otherwise — ” 

“You can go and be damned,” said San- 
ders, heaving on the bed. 

“I thought you wouldn’t. But well use 
you just the same. Now listen even more 
carefully. 

“Juan, the young fellow, is an abnor- 
mal. You’ve heard, I suppose, of math- 
ematical geniuses and people with fan- 
tastic memory powers. Juan, too, is frank- 
ly a freak intelligence ; his brain really 
belongs hundreds of years in the future. 



I don’t think he has ever read any tech- 
nical work on higher mathematics, but by 
sheer power of reasoning, he knows more 
than all the mathematical giants of the 
world put together. 

“Takashai and I discovered him. We 
attached ourselves to him because we real- 
ized his possibilities and because — to be 
frank — we want a share in the fame that 

m 

must inevitably come to him. Juan as yet 
doesn’t worry about making money, so 
when we began to develop his talents he 
insisted that our first work of importance 
be the contriving of an apparatus for 
transporting objects along time-lines, so 
that he can confirm certain monstrous the- 
ories he has formed from studying 
palaeontological data. Under Juan’s super- 
vision, Takashai and I have built that ap- 
paratus ; already we’ve tested it on bricks 
and guinea-pigs^ — transported them along 
artificial time-lines to both past and fu- 
ture; and now Juan is impatient to set- 
tle his horrible ideas on the origin of Man. 
He’d go himself, I believe, if his pres- 
ence were not needed at the apparatus. . . .” 

Handcuffed to the bed, reflecting on the 
oddities of fate that had thrown him 
among these madmen, Kane Sanders 
looked straight at the man and said : 
“You’re mad.” 

His captor bent over him. “I am not 
mad,” he said distinctly. “I ask you, what 
would a man of the year 100 A. D. think 
of our present-day science? Wouldn’t it 
be plain magic? And you and I are just 
the same when confronted with Juan’s 
plans and ideas — for I’m as much a child 
as you are when Juan speaks. Llis thought- 
processes are almost unimaginable. . . .” 

The Japanese came into the room. 
“Everything is ready, Carlyle,” he said, 
“and Juan is impatient.” 

Carlyle produced a heavily-scented pad 
and pressed it to Sanders’ nostrils, leaving 
him in an unresisting half -stupor. 

“I’m sorry to do this,” Carlyle said, 
“but it’s necessary, since I can’t convince 
you that we are only over-zealous scien- 
tists.” 

Sanders was carried into a brilliantly 
lighted chamber and placed on a metal 
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table. Half-dazed, he looked about him. 
He felt a shock of doubt. Across the ceil- 
ing a giant power cable was slung in 
drooping loops; in far corners crouched 
green, polished machines, oddly vital ; 
near at hand, circling him, were bright 
complexities of copper wire and giant sil- 
vered tubes. If the men were mad, San- 
ders thought, then their madness had fol- 
lowed strange paths. . . . 

He felt hands at his waist; a belt was 
fastened about him. “Water, food , an 
automatic, and ammunition,” Carlyle ex- 
plained, then went to help Takashai with 
the machines in the corner. As Juan, silent 
and aloof, took his place before a key- 
board that seemed the vital part of the 
whole mechanism, Carlyle returned. 

“When you next open your eyes,” he 
said, “you will be somewhere about the 
close of the Mesozoic, the great age of 
the reptiles, some millions of years in the 
past. But I warn you, don't be afraid. 
Remember, you are armed — and there is 
Juan, who will draw you back when he 
thinks you have had time to examine the 
conditions.” 

Juan turned, hesitated, and said doubt- 
fully: “I would like you to notice what 
life there is.” 

“Yes,” said Carlyle, and he pressed 
Sanders’ hand. “I think I’m insane to 
force this on you,” he went on, “but I 
can’t help myself.” He drew back. 

The machines in the corners took on a 
sudden devil-scream; there was strange 
light through which the room reeled in 
grotesque colors; the sensation came to 
Sanders that hundreds of little demons 
were plucking his body into millions of 
particles and scattering them far and 
wide. . . . 

CHAPTER III 
The Room of Horror 

• Sanders fell jarringly on one shoulder. 

His eyes went swiftly around a vast 
gloomy room. Through the half-ovals of 
windows far to his left, white moonlight 
poured. 

He did not know where he was ; it did 
not occur to him that Carlyle’s fantastic 



predictions might be fulfilled, and he won- . 
dered where his three captors had gone. 

He went to one of the windows, which 
were glassless, and as he gazed out, the 
first terrifying doubt came. Below him 
was a dim expanse of sloping roof, then a 
period of darkness, then a wall of im- 
pregnable thickness that rose sharply, 
shutting out jungle growth of such un- 
bridled magnificence and gigantic size sts 
he had never imagined could exist. Some- 
how allied with ferns, but incredibly big- 
ger, they reached their plumes hundreds 
of feet into the night sky, looming high 
above the building in which he stood until 
they seemed to touch the moon. It was a 
strange moon, big and tinted with green 
— but its peculiarities were negligible be- 
fore the chilling terror of the gargantuan 
forest — chilling despite the warm, tropical 
breeze that blew in his face. 

As he turned from the window, San- 
ders heard an unnatural screaming eman- 
ating from the dark forest, and a roaring 
and bellowing. He hurried back across the 
room, blundered into something that 
rocked unsteadily, and with eyes rapidly 
becoming accustomed to the half-light, he 
stared at it. He saw that it was a glass 
globe supported on flimsy legs — and in it 
was a great wet thing, soft and shapeless, 
that stirred stupidly. From it came a 
nightmarish sucking and squeezing as it 
heaved itself up and down. . . . 

With a terror that was silent but none 
the less real, Sanders went back and forth 
across the horrid chamber ; and each step 
brought a new ghastly sight imprisoned in 
a transparent vessel — luminous eyes sunk 
in white membranous bags of skin — eyes 
that followed with insensate intentness his 
every move ; things that swam like butter- 
flies in amber liquid; jelly-like, pulsing 
things; mutilated forms floating lifeless 
in the fluids of their containers. And there 
were tables loaded with instruments and 
shapes he dared not look at. There was 
death unspeakable and life madder than 
the weirdest dream. 

Sunk into one of the walls was a shelf 
of vessels filled with strange-smelling 
chemicals, and as he felt his way along 
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this, he thought he heard a shuffling sound 
in other regions of the building, and he 
groped forward with new speed until he 
touched what resembled the bars of a 
cage. He looked between the bars and at 
the sight of the thing that leered at him 
from within — a swaying, ape-like crea- 
ture with pouting lips, sightless eyes, and 
mutilated limbs — he involuntarily voiced 
a hoarse cry. 

Almost simultaneously, it seemed to 
him that the far-away shuffling took on a 
quicker and more definite rhythm; and 
with an overwhelming instinct to hide, he 
sank beneath the shadow of a bench. 

® For minutes he crouched there, listen- 
ing to the shuffle and scrape of the 
nameless feet as they hastened to their 
hiding place. Instinctively he knew that 
whatever inhuman thing owned this room 
of horror was coming to investigate the 
sounds he had made; and again, in spite 
of the tropical warmth of the night, he 
felt cold. 

Now the wall farthest from him grew 
faintly luminous, and soon he made out 
the outlines of a high, oval-topped door- 
way, between which, deep in the darkness 
beyond, a spot of light hopped up and 
down. Nearer it came, reached the portal, 
hovered there a moment, and entered the 
room, shedding a glow of fiat white light 
about it. And now it revealed itself as a 
transparent sphere filled with some phos- 
phorescent substance ; on two sides of its 
surface were black blurs. 

It came closer to Sanders. 

He felt the beat of blood at his tem- 
ples — 

The globe was held by a creature like a 
mythical devil incarnate! Its oily green, 
needle-fanged head hovered just above 
the luminous sphere, the hellish red eyes 
darting from side to side in search of the 
intruder ; and where the shoulders should 
have been were hunched lumps that made 
the man think of folded wings. The body 
and shuffling feet were invisible; the 
claws appeared in silhouette on the sur- 
face of the globe that the monstrosity held 
before it. 



Back and forth like an embodied demon 
it roamed, thrusting its long, hideous 
snout suspiciously into corners, pausing 
to hold its strange lantern beneath 
benches, and even stopping to peer from 
the windows as though it suspected some- 
one of having made a hasty exit. But in- 
credibly good fortune was with Sanders, 
for the devil-thing, though it hesitated 
near him, eventually passed him by and, 
satisfied that nothing was amiss, betook 
itself and its luminary from the chamber 
and shuffled along the corridor. 

Many minutes later Sanders stirred, 
rose to his feet, and groped to the door- 
way. In the corridors beyond he soon 
found himself lost, and in the unrelieved 
darkness he fumbled and felt as though 
through a maze, all sense of direction 
gone. At odd times sounds from other 
quarters of the building stopped him like 
an animal at bay, but mostly all was still. 

At length, with dying hope and in utter 
dejection, he sat down with his back to 
the wall and stared at the dark until his 
eyes grew heavy. 

CHAPTER IV 
In the Corridors 

• He awakened suddenly to daylight and 
got stiffly to his feet. Before and be- 
hind him a corridor reached. It was col- 
ored vividly and grotesquely, and in merg- 
ing hues which changed so subtly that he 
could not detect the exact spot of transi- 
tion. 

Sleep had been like a stimulant and 
clarifier to Kane Sanders. He knew now 
that all this was neither dream nor im- 
agination — there was no more doubt — 
Juan’s almost magical apparatus had 
thrown him back across ages of time to a 
prehistoric past. And recognition of this, 
without the horror of the night, gave him 
immeasurable relief and a kind of grow- 
ing courage to win his way through this 
new existence. He had brains and strength, 
and at his hip was a weapon. Behind all 
that was the everlasting promise that Juan 
would again bridge the time-gulf and 
draw him back to reality. 
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He drank some water and ate a tittle of 
the concentrated food at his belt ; and be- 
fore he had finished, he heard a hissing 
and soughing like the beat of wings. Far 
along the corridor he saw an approaching 
shape. Caution uppermost, he ran in the 
opposite direction until he reached an ob- 
long of curtain cleverly set in the wall. He 
pushed through it, nor was he too soon, 
for a moment later a creature soared past 
him. A little it resembled a gigantic lizard, 
and the fanged snout, if not the same one, 
was at least practically identical with the 
one Sanders had seen in the room of 
horror. Only now it had lost its super- 
natural and diabolical aspect, appearing 
still hideous but only in a reptilian, scaled 
way. It propelled itself on hissing, leathery 
wings, and its sinuous body was clad in a 
blue, silken robe. About its ugly brow was 
a jewelled diadem; its claws were alight 
with jewels. 

Alive now to the dangers of the main 
corridors, Sanders made his way along 
the side passage which the curtain had 
hidden. He came to another curtained 
doorway, hesitated, then tentatively part- 
ed it. 

The room beyond the draping was as 
fantastically hued as the corridors. From 
the ceiling, suspended on golden chains, 
hung a number of canoe-shaped couches, 
and in each of these sprawled a hideous 
monster like the flying lizard of the cor- 
ridor, but these were smaller and evident- 
ly females. Their faces were repulsive, 
with flat, tooth- rimmed snouts and little 
red eyes, but in their claws they held pol- 
ished metal plates in which they con- 
stantly admired their frightful images. 
They were garbed in cloths swathed tight- 
ly about them and on their smooth skulls 
were set turbans or headdresses. 

Grouped about these monstrosities were 
smaller, abject creatures of another rep- 
tilian species — but these were unclothed 
and evidently slaves. They held urns from 
which they sprayed their mistresses with 
jets of perfume. 

Presently one of the monsters in the 
swinging couches elevated herself and be- 



gan what seemed like a song — though its 
compound of garbled hissing and soroam- 
ings bore no likeness to any music San- 
ders had ever heard. At the song’s con- 
clusion, the slaves flapped their atrophied 
wings in applause, and another monster 
took up the tune. Sanders turned away. 
And as he did so, his foot caught in the 
curtain, strained it taut, and released it 
fluttering. 

He stood frozen. There was something 
ominous — 

The singing had stopped ! 

He parted the curtain and saw that 
each of the lizard-creatures was staring at 
him. 

As he ran, he heard a shrill shrieking 
and the flutter of ungainly wings, and in- 
tent on escape, he passed back to the main 
corridor and fled along it. Before long he 
knew that he was being pursued, and ran 
even faster amid the clatter of his heavy- 
soled boots. This last proved his undoing, 
for one of the flying lizards, attracted by 
the noise, soared from a side passage and 
threw itself upon him before he could 
reach the revolver at his belt. Boney claws 
dug into his arms and held him immovable 
until three more monsters arrived. 

One, who wore a jewelled circlet about 
his brow, muttered some shrill words. 
Sanders stood quiescent, aloof, lips Arm. 
The monster repeated the words, then 
fastened its crimson eyes on him and gave 
him his first glimpse of the uncanny power 
of thought transference possessed by 
these creatures. 

Two questions built gradually up in his 
mind: “How did you escape? Why did 
you disobey?” 

Sanders did not attempt to answer. 

By what seemed like endless mental 
repetition, another question was forced on 
him : “To whom do you belong ?” 

Again Sanders was silent. He watched 
his questioner dismiss his fellows, then, 
with both arms tightly held, he was lifted 
and carried swiftly beneath the clacking 
wings of his captor, through great lengths 
of colored corridor, until they alighted in 
a room. 
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It was the room of his ghastly experi- 
ence of the night before — the room that 
he was to know as the creative laboratory 
of the reptile scientists of Ltiada. 

CHAPTER V 
The Mystery of the Pit 

• In the yellow light of day, the room 
had lost much of its horror, but still 
there was a breath of unholy mystery in 
its lizard-like inhabitants as they bent 
with shining knives over bizarre distor- 
tions of human bodies that were stretched 
on tables before them. Blood trickled 
from those tables and down into the little 
gutters that carried it to the brownstained 
drains in the floor. 

On the walls hung parchments inscribed 
with anatomical cross-sections, some of 
which suggested vague oddities of inner 
structures to Sanders. . . . 

At the entry of captor and captive, the 
monsters looked up from their work and 
stared at Sanders. Again he was aware of 
the mental question: “Why did you dis- 
obey,” and then, “To whom do you be- 
long ?” 

When there was no answer, one of the 
creatures gave an order. The one who held 
Sanders gave a garbled reply, then thrust 
its claws into his clothing and ripped 
every thread from him, even bending to 
tear off his shoes. The thing was done so 
quickly that Sanders’ fingers could not 
reach the revolver before it was torn away 
with his belt. 

As the man’s clothing vanished, the 
reptiles pressed forward with hissing 
cries. Screeching with fanatical glee, they 
laid possessive claws on him, and he 
caught a jumble of mental communication 
which they abruptly resorted to. 

“A first-class specimen; he must be 
from my pit.” 

"No,” interposed a second; "You have 
none as good as this. I am certain he 
escaped from my pit.” 

"He belongs to neither of you,” inter- 
rupted a third. "I was working on a par- 
ticularly good specimen. I feel sure that 
this is the one.” 



Now a monster larger than the rest 
came forward and took hold of Sanders. 
"None of you seems to know whom he 
belongs to; therefore he shall go in my 
pit— where, in any case, he probably be- 
longs.” 

Sanders was taken down the aisles of 
tables, past the loathsome things in the 
glass vessels, and to a table near the end 
of the room, where the lizard scientist 
opened a metal trap-door in the floor and 
dropped him through the opening. 

Sanders felt himself fall one or two 
feet, then he struck a slide and rushed 
diagonally through the darkness. A spot 
of light appeared ahead, swelled, and he 
was spilled into hot sunlight. His prison 
was a roofless pit walled to a height of 
twenty feet on four sides. Behind him, 
above a slope of lower roof, were the 
windows of the laboratory. The far wall 
held back the gigantic fern forest that 
towered green above it to the vivid sky in 
which burned the brilliant sun. 

Standing back a little, his face turned 
from the jungle, Sanders could see the 
mingling of marble domes and granite 
turrets that made up the great city-palace 
of the reptiles. This pit was one of many 
walled squares projecting from the main 
body of the palace. 

• Sanders was not the only prisoner. 

In scattered groups about him were 
creatures of both sexes and some that 
were doubtful. Almost without exception 
they were covered with ape-like hair and 
all who were not entirely naked wore only 
meagre strips of cloth. All were human in 
a disconcerting way, and a few (these 
were practically hairless and more sanely 
built) looked comparatively intelligent. 
Many of the creatures showed the marks 
of recent wounds, and Sanders could not 
avoid thinking of the shapes on the tables 
in the laboratory. 

One of the men shouted some words at 
Sanders ; they were oddly like the speech 
of the reptiles. Sanders did not attempt 
to answer, but leaned against the wall in 
a kind of detached wonder. He thought of 
those three men in the far reaches of 
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Time, of Juan who was to draw him back 
across the tinguessable centuries, and of 
Juan’s quest. There was surely much ma- 
terial about this reptile city, if he could 
only plumb its significance — this strangely 
distorted condition where lizard mon- 
strosities dominated a grotesque human- 
ity. 

Sanders smiled bitterly. Was it likely 
that he would ever have an opportunity 
to present such material to Juan? Wasn’t 
it more logical to suppose that these four 
walls and the patch of tropic sky would 
be all he would ever see for tire rest of his 
life? 

The day faded into twilight. A number 
of the smaller reptilian slaves flew over- 
head erratically and dropped strips of 
flesh into the pit. Sanders chewed a little, 
reflecting that he might as well accustom 
himself to the fare. 

That night he slept uneasily on the cold 
ground, dreaming repeatedly that all was 
normal again, only to awaken to the hope- 
less reality. 

Sitting in the shade of a wall in the 
sultry heat of the next morning, to pass 
the time, he began to fashion a crude loin- 
cloth from the furry strips of skin left 
from the previous night’s meal. While he 
was thus occupied, the man who had ad- 
dressed him on his advent in the pit 
squatted before him and again spoke to 
him, this time at sufficient length to con- 
vince Sanders that the tongue was identi- 
cal with that of the reptiles, though with 
a minimum erf the hissing inflections. 

Sanders looked at the heavy-browed 
squat fellow with a sense of superiority ; 
then he smiled — he himself was more ig- 
norant than a baby in this new world. He 
made himself open to friendship to Nu- 
Az, as the man named himself, by a gift 
of the meat that was dropped in the pit 
that morning ; and the companionship was 
established which, through the days that 
followed, gave him an insight of the new 
language. 

When the first glimmerings of coher- 
ency were built up, Sanders found he had 
paved the way to some puzzling ques- 
tions. 



“Who are you?” Nu-Az wanted to 
know. “You don’t belong in this pit.” 

“I don’t understand,” Sanders an- 
swered. “I don’t belong in any pit." 

Nu-Az drew back suspiciously, and 
Sanders realized that he was setting about 
things m the wrong way. He went on, 
stumbling over the new tongue taught 
him, and now he employed subterfuge. 

“I can’t remember anything. I had a 
fall and hurt my head. Perhaps if you told 
me a little, everything would come back.” 
Nu-Az hesitated, then accepted the 
story. 

“You are in the pit of Lo-Lo, greatest 
of the evolutionary scientists. You and all 
of us are the subjects of his experiments. 
Each of the scientists has a pit like this; 
and there are many scientists in Luada.” 
“What is Luada?" Sanders asked. 
“Your injury was bad,” said Nu-Az. 
“Luada is the palace and domain of Luad, 
emperor of the ruling reptiles. I have been 
told that there are other palaces and other 
emperors across the great seas and for- 
ests, but of these things I am not certain.” 
“Where do your people live ?” 

This question puzzled Nu-Az. “These 
are my people,” he said, indicating the 
beast-creatures about him. “These and 
those in the other pits.” 

“But where do tire others of your race 
live?” Sanders pressed — “the people from 
whom you were captured?” 

“There are no others. I was never cap- 
tured.” 

“You mean that the reptiles have killed 
them all?” 

“There are no others,” Nu-Az repeated 
patiently. “The reptiles reign everywhere. 
We of the pits are the only ones of the 
now race. There are none outside. You 
and I and the others of the new pits were 
made by the scientists.” 

Cold seemed to creep up Sanders’ 
spine ; there were vague stirrings of un- 
holy theories in his mind, and he thought 
of the puzzling, vacant factors in the evo- 
lutionary tree built up by men of the 
twentieth century. A great fear of this 
ghastly mystery of the past came over 
him, and he dared not question any fur- 
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ther. He looked across the pit at the colos- 
sal fern forest, at the shadowy green 
aisles of its inner depths. 

“The jungle would be kinder to us than 
the reptiles,” he said. “You and I could 
easily escape once we had scaled the wall.” 
Nu-Az was disturbed. “It is wrong to 
■think of leaving the pits. The scientists 
have forbidden it. You know that we are 
to be their new slaves in place of the Zori, 
who cannot be had in sufficient numbers.” 
The Zori, thought Sanders, must be 
those smaller reptiles who waited on the 
female Luadans. Evidently there were not 
enough of them to do all the cloth-spin- 
ning and food-gathering that the Luadans 
required, so there was to be a new race of 
slaves. 

Sanders said : “Yes, it may be wrong to 
leave the pits — but that’s what I’m going 
to do. Will you come ?” 

A longing look crept into Nu-Az’s eyes. 
“I will come," he said. “But there is a 
young girl in the next pit whom I want. 
She must come with us.” 

® They waited until nightfall, then Nu- 
Az climbed the wall. Sanders came 
more slowly, feeling precariously for the 
little crevices and protuberances ; and 
when he was within reaching distance, 
Nu-Az leaned down and drew him up. 
They stood balanced on the top. The dark 
warmth of the forest stole about them, 
and they heard the stir of invisible bodies 
in its far reaches. 

Nu-Az was uneasy and hesitant, but 
Sanders urged him on. They went along 
the wall a little way, then Nu-Az de- 
scended into the darkness of the next pit. 
Sanders watched. He heard movement, 
whispering voices, and on the jungle side 
of the wall there was a vast slithering 
sound that he could not define. 

Nu-Az came back up the wall. At his 
side was a long-haired, black-browed fe- 
male who clung to his arm in terror. She 
wore a strip of stiffening hide, which gave 
her a certain unconscious superiority over 
Nu-Az, who wore nothing. 

The three crept farther along the wall 
to where a tangle of thick vines hung 



within easy reach. “Here we can climb,” 
said Nu-Az. “We can climb to the tops of 
the trees and there be safe.” He thrust 
the girl, and she grasped the creepers and 
began to climb agilely, though doubtfully. 
Nu-Az followed, then Sanders. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Primeval Jungle 

® They clambered higher and higher on 

the rubbery tendrils, and soon Sanders 
was envying the muscular energy of Nu- 
Az and the girl, who both climbed tire- 
lessly and without effort. A hundred feet 
from the ground he had to loop his foot 
through a creeper and rest, and thereafter 
he repeated this at every fifty feet. 

It was during these rests that he be- 
came aware to the full of the creeping, 
rustling life that seemed to fill this jungle. 
He saw nothing, but in the sliding and 
climbing of those invisible entities, he be- 
gan to sense a greater peril than he had 
dreamed of. His ascent became faster. 

The vines ended in a mat of parasitic 
upper growth that covered the tree-tops, 
and here he found Nu-Az and the girl 
lying on the vegetation with great leaves 
wrapped around them. He followed their 
example with the leaves, lay down in a 
yielding bed of creeper, and slept. 

The next day and the ones that fol- 
lowed did not have much significance for 
Kane Sanders. He was aware that ac- 
companied by Nu-Az and the girl Yzul, 
he wandered through the upper reaches 
of that gigantic semi-fern forest, eating 
peculiar nuts and fruits, drinking from 
little tree crevices where water gathered ; 
but all this was just like an exotic night- 
mare — it was too far removed from real- 
ity to seriously impress itself upon him. 

There were, of course, some things that 
left a terrific impression. Once he swung 
down from the upper foliage, climbing in 
microscopic smallness among the huge 
leaves and vines, and there below him he 
saw the ground and on it rolled two 
horned and armoured beasts in a shriek- 
ing death struggle. There was blood, and 
a hideous roaring, and an earthshaking 
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thunder as the monsters fell over and over 
each other, crushing the lesser vegetation 
in a welter of flying green. 

Sanders watched, dry-mouthed, until 
one of the brutes broke away, shook itself, 
and lumbered out of sight ; then he began 
to climb slowly back to the safety of the 
upper foliage. He realized now that much 
of the story of the dawn ages was lost 
irretrievably to palaeontologists of the 
twentieth century ; he had seen many res- 
torations of the prehistoric giants of this 
era, but none even approached in size the 
battling creatures he had just witnessed. 

When he regained the tangled garden 
of the tree-tops, he found Yzul in a state 
of panic and Nu-Az clumsily trying to 
comfort her. “She says something’’ — he 
waved his hands in inadequate descriptive 
gestures — “chased her.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Sanders. “All the 
monsters are on the ground — this is the 
only safe part of the jungle.” 

But he was wrong. That night, as he 
lay in a natural hammock of leaves and 
creepers, he awakened suddenly to hear a 
rustling and sliding; and as he lay there 
staring at the darkness, an unimaginably 
huge cylindrical body swayed and heaved 
across his vision, and two green slant- 
eyes turned briefly to look at him. Then 
it was all gone. 

The next morning Sanders made him- 
self a rough spear — a tough, six-foot barb 
that he tore from one of the thorny ferns. 
He saw too that Yzul and Nu-Az were 
similarly armed. He no longer felt that 
the tree-tops were safe. 

Towards mid-day he set off to hunt for 
a yellow berry that was his favorite food. 
His search took him down to the middle 
terraces where the berries grew — one of 
many parasites in this jungle — from crev- 
ices in the giant trunks of the ferns. He 
swung downward with the easy grace of 
a trapeze artist, slipping down the vines 
like a spider on a thread. Where the foli- 
age was less tangled, he walked fearlessly 
across great natural bridges from tree to 
tree, careless of the green depths below. 
On one of these bridges he went down on 
hand and knee to reach down for the yel- 



low berries, and as he crouched there, he 
felt the great bough vibrate; and looking 
up he saw the Thing writhing along the 
aerial path toward him. 

It was a snake. But it was two hundred 
feet in length, and its vast heaving body 
was six feet thick. 

For one instant Sanders stared at the 
polished coils driving toward him, then 
he turned and ran. A few dozen paces, a 
glance back at the sliding monster, and he 
saw the futility of trying to outpace it. He 
swerved to the edge of the bough, leaped 
into space, caught a bunch of creepers 
and slid down with feverish speed. He 
looked up. The head of the incredible ser- 
pent peered down from the branch above. 
For a moment, the slanted green eyes 
watched the escaping prey, then the great 
spade-shaped head drove downward with 
the speed of an arrow. 

Sanders' feet had touched another 
bough, but there was a mossy growth on 
it that gave underfoot and threw him on 
his face. When he regained his feet, the 
head was almost upon him and further 
flight was useless. He had no fear of poi- 
sonous venom, for such a monster as this 
had no need of subsidiary weapons, but 
one snap of those gigantic jaws would cut 
his body into two distinct pieces. He 
snatched his spear from his belt, and as 
the head rushed upon him, he drove the 
point into one of the emerald eyes. Then 
in the brief instant as the monster re- 
coiled, he threw himself from the branch. 

• For thirty feet he fell, then a matted 

mass of leaf and creeper caught him 
and held him. He lay still while a crashing 
turmoil raged overhead, moving not a 
muscle until that king of snakes ceased its 
frenzied lashing and raged away to an- 
other region of the forest. 

There was quiet again. Sweating from 
heat and excitement, Sanders resumed his 
search for food, and when he had eaten, 
he hurried back to Nu-Az and Yzul and 
told them that all three must look for a 
new home. 

They moved across the forest-top all 
the rest of that day and the whole of the 
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next day, putting as much distance as 
they could between them and the haunts 
of the giant serpent, though Sanders be- 
gan to think that flight was useless and 
had an uneasy conviction that they were 
surviving in this jungle by luck more than 
anything else. 

Once during their long travels they 
passed the fringe of the prehistoric wil- 
derness and saw the white breakers and 
far-reaching blue of an ocean or great 
lake. For almost an hour, Sanders stood 
on the limb of a giant tree staring out over 
the glittering waters as though any mo- 
ment he expected some weird craft of this 
forgotten age to hove into the shore ; but 
none came, and soon something of the 
loneliness of those uncharted waters be- 
gan to seep into him, and he turned his 
back on the roaring breakers and hurried 
back to the companionship of Nu-Az and 
Yzul. The old bitterness against Juan re- 
turned and hope was dying. He felt now 
that he was doomed to spend the rest of 
his days in this immemorial world of the 
past, naked and forever flying from perils 
whose extent he could not even guess 
at ... . 

He said to Nu-Az: “In the morning, 
we’ll move on again,” , 

Nu-Az agreed, but this wandering was 
not what he wanted. With Yzul always 
at his side, an idea of a place of perma- 
nency and stability was developing in him 
— the desire for a fixed shelter in a fixed 
locality. 

Back across the forest leagues they 
ranged, dawn after dawn, night after 
night. Now Yzul began to complain about 
the restless, aimless roaming. “Stay with 
me one more day,” said Sanders, who 
hated to part with his companions and 
found no less abhorrent the thought of 
settling down to watch their home-mak- 
ing. So they went on through the morn- 
ing. 

In the cool of the afternoon, he swung 
down to the lower terraces of the trees, 
and there he found something that froze 
him into keen-eyed stillness. 

Plodding along a newly-beaten trail 
was a string of about twenty naked human 



beings, each bearing a woven basket filled 
with freshly-picked fruit. For an instant 
Sanders was in doubt, then he guessed 
that these hairy creatures were from the 
pits of Luada. And this was soon con- 
firmed, for behind the basket-bearers 
came two of the ruling reptiles, wings 
folded, walking on ungainly feet. Each 
carried a long club, but it was evident that 
they relied less on force than on the in- 
grained obedience of their slaves to keep 
things in order. 

From the party’s heavily laden state, 
Sanders deduced that it was on its way 
back to Luada, so he swung on ahead of 
them. Presently he glimpsed a patch of 
granite through the dense green ahead, 
and his fears were realized. He had wan- 
dered right back to the city of the reptiles ! 

He climbed to the utmost height of the 
forest, crawled on to a projecting limb of 
fern, and looked down on the domed roofs 
of Luada. Even as he watched, a number 
of the reptile slaves appeared on a high 
balcony with a great quantity of meat. 
With pieces of this in their claws they 
flew over the pits of the scientists, drop- 
ping their burdens with piercing cries. It 
was feeding time. 

One of the slaves flew close to Sanders 
and stared directly at him, so that he 
drew back and climbed away in search of 
Nu-Az. He found him sprawling on a 
great leaf, basking in the sun, and swung 
lightly to his side. 

“Luada is nearby,” he said. 

Nu-Az sprang to his feet; Yzul crept 
to her lord’s side. 

“We’d better move off again,” Sanders 
counselled. “It wouldn’t be safe to stay 
so close.” 

“Yes," agreed Nu-Az — then Yzul 
shrieked and pointed up. 

Hovering above and a little behind them 
were three Luadans! 

In a flash Sanders knew that the flying 
slave had seen him and informed its mas- 
ters. “Down,” he cried. “Down to the 
lower terraces!” 

But it was too late. The reptiles alighted 
on the huge fern frond. One, robed with 
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grotesque richness and heavily jewelled, 
stood forward. 

"We have found you. But Luad is mer- 
ciful, and though the penalty for disobe- 
dience has always been death, I, Fulu, am 
charged to tell you that you will not be 
punished if you return to Luada with me 
without resistance.” 

Sanders followed the garbled words 
with difficulty. "We’re not going back.” 

"You will come,” said Fulu, “and for 
your resistance you will warrant death.” 
He signed to his companions. They darted 
forward with true reptile swiftness, 
seized Nu-Az and Yzul, and bore them 
struggling away in the direction of Luada. 

Fulu advanced on Sanders. “Back,” 
said the latter, and he began to retreat. 

“Do not try to escape,” Fulu com- 
manded. “You are a strange specimen; 
you exhibit new traits of disobedience 
for which I cannot find an explanation ; 
and I intend to have you thoroughly ex- 
amined when I have you back in Luada. 
Come willingly. I do not want you killed. 
Look, the other two have been taken and 
are even now entering Luada — it is fool- 
ish for you to resist.” 

“I’m never going back,” said Sanders. 

“You shall!” Fulu cried, and sprang 
with wings and claws extended. 

Two things were confusingly synchro- 
nized : Sanders saw the crimson-eyed liz- 
ard leap toward him ; at the same instant 
he felt a dizziness and the air about him 
was tinted with blue, crackling sparks. He 
felt the claw of Fulu fasten about his 
wrist, then he lost consciousness. 

• He was lying stretched on a cold table. 

In his ears was the dying hum of great 
machinery, the fading of immense power. 
Bending over him were three faces — and 
suddenly he remembered and under- 
stood. 

The faces were those of Carlyle, Juan, 
and Takashai. 

And most concrete reminder of all that 
had happened — clutched about his arm 
was the severed claw of Fulu ! 

“You are back,” said Takashai, “and 
the experiment is a success.” 



“Yes,” Sanders said with a ghost of a 
smile. “A success.” 

CHAPTER VII 
Man from Reptile 

© When Sanders finished his story, he 

thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
borrowed trousers and slipped his legs 
back to the floor. 

“You don’t believe me?” he asked. 

I had been staring wide-eyed at him. 
“Of course,” I protested. “Yes, of course. 
But there’s so much — ” 

“Yes,” he interrupted; “there’s a lot 
unexplained— you want to ask questions. 
Well, go ahead.” 

I thought over the many things that 
were puzzling me, then decided to start 
at the beginning. 

"You travelled in time?” 

“Yes. Or better, time rates were altered 
for me. Juan told me something about it, 
and I’ll try to give you what I can re- 
member. 

“Time is not a constant. Juan told me 
about a practical experiment performed 
about fifteen years ago, which definitely 
proves this. You may not know it, but the 
plain sodium atom is a better clock than 
you can buy in any shop; for, when its 
electrons are excited, it emits electro-mag- 
netic waves at a frequency of something 
like 509 1 / 2 millions of vibrations per sec- 
ond — and this is the same for any sodium 
atom, no matter what peculiarities of con- 
dition and surrounding it is subjected to. 

“Now, there’s lots of vaporized sodium 
in the chromosphere of the sun, and spec- 
troscopic analysis of this shows that its 
atoms vibrate at a slower rate than the 
earth atom. In other words, time — as a 
measurement of physical change — passes 
more slowly on the sun. 

“That then was Juan’s basic principle; 
time is not a constant. Then he went 
further to discover what time really is a 
product of, and the ready solution was 
that the variation in solar- and earth-time 
can be accounted for by difference in 
mass. In other words, in the presence of a 
gravitational field greater than the earth’s, 
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time passes more slowly. Similarly you 
can conceive of time travelling faster on a 
midget world.” 

I said : “I still don't understand how 
Juan picked you out of a whole vast world 
of sea and jungle.” 

“Juan didn’t pick me out — that part 
was practically automatic. You see, I and 
my clothes were the only foreign ele- 
ments, the only things that didn’t belong, 
at that particular world-point.” 

“How — ■” I began. 

“Wait. Imagine Juan’s laboratory. It is 
fifteen minutes after my departure into 
the Mesozoic. Juan is ready to bring 
about my return. He has calculated; — 
from time and gravitational-potential re- 
lationships between earth and sun, and 
from the power of the gravity field he 
could create without collapsing space — 
that my journey to the past would occupy 
some three hours. But once having dis- 
patched me, he is no longer concerned 
with that part of my trip. He chooses a 
point in the world-line — which is the path 
of a body through both space and time — a 
point a month in advance of the one he 
sent me to. Then he creates two more 
gravitational fields and projects the inner 
one to that point. 

• “There it contacted with me, and within 

its deadening influence, time passed 
slowly, while outside, as it were, whole 
centuries of earth-time rolled by, ulti- 
mately reaching 1935 and Juan’s labora- 
tory. If I had been conscious and watch- 
ing a clock, it would have been only four 
hours journey to me.” 

“Four?” I asked. “Why not three, the 
same as before?” 

“That had Juan puzzled a little. He did 
suggest that part of the gravitational field 
must have fastened itself on my clothes 
somewhere in Luada — thus lessening the 
power of my field and stretching the trip 
to four hours. I wonder where those 
clothes are now ? The miniature field may 
yet land them in the laboratory in a day 
or two; or, since Juan has relinquished 
control, they probably finished up in the 
Ice Age!” 



“And to think that the last remnants of 
that almost unimaginable reptile civiliza- 
tion must have long ago vanished from, 
the earth !’’ I said. 

“Not everything,” Sanders reminded 
me. “Remember the claw of Fulu, who 
must consider himself lucky that he didn’t 
have his head taken off by the field .... 
Anyhow, that’s the wrong way to look at 
it. It’s a queer thing — past, present, and 
future — all seeming to exist at once, like 
— like a reel of movie film unrolled along 
a road. Only by moving along the film do 
you get the illusion of movement in it 
and the idea of time. Yet past, present, 
and future are all there at once, though 
the people in the film have to follow the 
path set out for them. If only those people 
could free themselves from the film — 
though of course they’re only images — 
they’d have the whole panorama of Time 
open dor their inspection. I think it was 
something like that with me.” 

“There’s something else,” I said. 
“Those reptiles were intelligent — like hu- 
man beings.” 

“Like human beings,” Sanders re- 
peated, as though the words held some 
secret meaning. “Yes ; Juan thinks that 
the civilization of Luada was Nature’s 
last try at giving the reptiles the sceptre 
of world supremacy. You know, as far as 
has been learned, the reptiles were Na- 
ture’s first big attempt at populating the 
earth — but they were failing, so Nature 
had one last fling and evolved the rqjtiles, 
for it was more likely that a race of home- 
and tribe-makers would survive. One of 
the prime essentials of survival is tribe- 
making, and that's why the ants may one 
day rule this planet. But when the Lua- 
dans started to play about in their labora- 
tories, they undid all Nature’s plans and 
unconsciously brought about their own 
downfall.” 

“It’s terrific,” I said, “just to think of 
it." 

Sanders shook his head. “Just one of 
the many strange epochs that must lie hid- 
den in Earth's history.” 

(Contviued on page 363 ) 




The Baikal, flying at the north edge of the eastbound lane to avoid a storm, 
had locked wings with a British fruitship. 
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By STANLEY G. 
WEINBAUM 

• I stopped on the way to the Staten 

Island Airport to call up, and that was 
a mistake, doubtless, since I had a chance 
of making it otherwise. But the office was 
affable. “We’ll hold the ship five minutes 
for you,” the clerk said. “That’s the best 
we can do.” 

So I rushed back to my taxi and we 
spun off to the third level and sped across 
the Staten Bridge like a comet treading 
a steel rainbow. I had to be in Moscow 
by evening, by eight o'clock, in fact, for 
the opening of bids on the Ural Tunnel. 
The Government required the personal 
presence of an agent of each bidder, but 
the firm should have known better than to 
send me, Dixon Wells, even though the 
N. J. Wells Corporation is, so to speak, 
my father. I have a — well, an unde- 
served reputation for being late to every- 
thing ; something always comes up to pre- 
vent me from getting anywhere on time. 
It’s never my fault; this time it was a 
chance encounter with my old physics 
professor, old Haskel van Manderpootz. 
I couldn’t very well just say hello and 
good-bye to him; I’d been a favorite of 
his back in the college days of 2014. 

I missed the airliner, of course. I was 
still on the Staten Bridge when I heard 
the roar of the catapult and the Soviet 
rocket Baikal hummed over us like a 
tracer bullet with a long tail of flame. 

We got the contract anyway; the firm 
wired our man in Beirut and he flew up 
to Moscow, but it didn’t help my reputa- 
tion. However, I felt a great deal better 
when I saw the evening papers; the 
Baikal, flying at the north edge of the 
eastbound lane to avoid a storm, had 



• There are two types of stories that we 
can enjoy reading — those containing 
so many original conceptions that they 
do not need a masterful technique, and 
those which are so well written that a 
possible hackneyed plot is not even 
noticed. In the metaphor, these two ele- 
ments are easily worked by any good 
anther, bnt are inert as far as combining 
them goes to most. 

We find in this story the inimitable 
literary style of Mr. Weinbaum which 
has made him the favorite of many of 
our readers with his first two stories, and 
original conceptions, such as we are seek- 
ing m our new policy. 

In other words, we have here every- 
thing you could ask for and a lot more. 
If you have never read anything by this 
author before, you will be glad to make 
his acquaintance with “The Worlds of 
IP’ — and if you have read his "Tweel” 
stories, you have most likely skipped 
past this “blurb” entirely in order to get 
to the story more quickly. 



locked wings with a British fruitship and 
all but a hundred of her five hundred 
passengers were lost. I had almost become 
“the late Mr. Wells” in a grimmer sense. 

I’d made an engagement for the follow- 
ing week' with old van Manderpootz. It 
seems he’d transferred to N. Y. U. as 
head of the department of Newer Physics 
— that is, of Relativity. He deserved it; 
the old chap was a genius if ever there 
was one, and even now, eight years out 
of college, I remember more from his 
course than from half a dozen calculus, 
steam and gas, mechanics, and other 
hazards on the path to an engineer’s edu- 
cation. So on Tuesday night I dropped 
in an hour or so late, to tell the truth, 
since I’d forgotten about the engage- 
ment until mid-evening. 

He was reading in a room as disor- 
derly as ever. “Humph!” he grunted. 
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“Time changes everything but habit, I see. 
You were a good student, Dick, but I 
seem to recall that you always arrived in 
class toward the middle of the lecture.” 

“I had a course in East Hall just be- 
fore,” I explained. “I couldn’t seem to 
make it in time.” 

“Well, it’s time you learned to be on 
time,” he growled. Then his eyes twin- 
kled. “Time !” he ejaculated. “The most 
fascinating word in the language. Here 
we’ve used it five times (there goes the 
sixth time — and the seventh ! ) in the first 
minute of conversation; each of us un- 
derstands the other, yet science is just be- 
ginning to learn its meaning. Science ? I 
mean that I am beginning to learn.” 

I sat down. “You and science are 
synonymous,” I grinned. “Aren’t you one 
of the world’s outstanding physicists?” 
"One of them!” he snorted. ‘‘One of 
them, eh ! And who are the others ?” 
“Oh, Corveille and Hastings and Shrim- 
ski — ” 

"Bah ! Would you mention them in the 
same breath with the name of van Man- 
derpootz? A pack of jackals, eating the 
crumbs of ideas that drop from my feast 
of thoughts ! Had you gone back into the 
last century, now — had you mentioned 
Einstein and de Sitter — there, perhaps, 
are names worthy to rank with (or just 
below) van Manderpootz !” 

I grinned again in amusement. “Ein- 
stein is considered pretty good, isn’t he?” 
I remarked. “After all, he was the first 
to tie time and space to the laboratory. 
Before him they were just philosophical 
concepts.” 

"He didn’t!” rasped the professor. 
"Perhaps, in a dim, primitive fashion, he 
showed the way, but I — I, van Mander- 
pootz — am the first to seize time, drag it 
into my laboratory, and perform an ex- 
periment on it.” 

"Indeed? And what sort of experi- 
ment ?” 

"What experiment, other than simple 
measurement, is it possible to perform?” 
he snapped. 

“Why — I don’t know. To travel in it?” 
"Exactly.” 



“Like these time-machines that are so 
popular in the current magazines? To go 
into the future or the past?” 

“Bah! Many bahs! The future or the 
past — pfui ! It needs no van Mander- 
pootz to see the fallacy in that. Einstein 
showed us that much.” 

“How? It’s conceivable, isn’t it?” 
“Conceivable? And you, Dixon Wells, 
studied under van Manderpootz!” He 
grew red with emotion, then grimly calm. 
“Listen to me. You know how time varies 
with the speed of a system — Einstein’s 
relativity.” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. Now suppose then that the 
great engineer Dixon Wells invents a ma- 
chine capable of traveling very fast, enor- 
mously fast, nine-tenths as fast as light. 
Do you follow? Good. You then fuel 
this miracle ship for a little jaunt of a 
half million miles, which, since mass (and 
with it inertia) increases according to the 
Einstein formula with increasing speed, 
takes all the fuel in the world. But you 
solve that. You discover atomic energy. 
Then, since at nine-tenths light-speed, 
your ship weighs about as much as the 
sun, you disintegrate North America to 
give you sufficient motive power. You 
start off at that speed, a hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand miles per second, 
and you travel for two hundred and four 
thousand miles. The acceleration has now 
crushed you to death, but you have pene- 
trated the future.” He paused, grinning 
sardonically. “Haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And how far?” 

I hesitated. 

"Use your Einstein formula!” he 
screeched. “How far? I’ll tell you. One 
second!” He grinned triumphantly. 
“That’s how possible it is to travel into 
the future. And as for the past — in the 
first place, you’d have to exceed light- 
speed, which immediately entails the use 
of more than an infinite number of horse- 
powers. We’ll assume that the great en- 
gineer Dixon Wells solves that little prob- 
lem too, even though the energy out-put 
of the whole universe is not an infiinite 
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number of horsepowers. Then he ap- 
plies this more than infinite power to 
travel at two hundred and four thousand 
miles per second for ten seconds. He has 
then penetrated the past. How far?” 

• Again I hesitated. 

“I’ll tell you. One second!" He glared 
at me. “Now all you have to do is to 
design such a machine, and then van 
Manderpootz will admit the possibility of 
traveling into the future — for a limited 
number of seconds. As for the past, I 
have just explained that all the energy in 
the universe is insufficient for that.” 
“But,” I stammered, “you just said 
that you — ” 

“I did not say anything about travel- 
ing into either future or past, which I 
have just demonstrated to you to be im- 
possible — a practical impossibility in the 
one case and an absolute one in the other.” 
“Then how do you travel in time?” 
“Not even van Manderpootz can per- 
form the impossible,” said the professor, 
now faintly jovial. He tapped a thick pad 
of typewriter paper on the table beside 
him. “See, Dick, this is the world, the 
universe.” He swept a finger down it. “It 
is long in time, and” — sweeping his hand 
across — “it is broad in space, but” — now 
jabbing his finger against its center — “it 
is very thin in the fourth dimension. Van 
Manderpootz takes always the shortest, 
the most logical course. I do not travel 
along time, into past or future. No. Me, 
I travel across time, sideways!" 

I gulped. “Sideways into time! What’s 
there?” 

“What would naturally be there?” he 
snorted. “Ahead is the future; behind is 
the past. Those are real, the worlds of 
past and future. What worlds are neither 
past nor future, but contemporary and 
yet — extemporal — existing, as it were, in 
time parallel to our time ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Idiot!” he snapped. “The conditional 
worlds, of course! The worlds of ‘if.’ 
Ahead are the worlds to be; behind are 
the worlds that were; to either side are 



the worlds that might have been — the 
worlds of ‘if’!“ 

“Eh?” I was puzzled. “Do you moan 
that you can see what will happen if I 
do such and such?” 

“No!” he snorted. “My machine docs 
not reveal the past nor predict the fu- 
ture. It will show, as I told you, the con- 
ditional worlds. You might express it, 
by ‘if I had done such and such, so and 
so would have happened.’ The worlds of 
the subjunctive mode." 

“Now how the devil does it do that?” 
“Simple, for van Manderpootz! I use 
polarized light, polarized not in the hori- 
zontal or vertical planes, but in the di- 
rection of the fourth dimension — an easy 
matter. One uses Iceland spar under co- 
lossal pressures, that is all. And since 
the worlds are very thin in the direction 
of the fourth dimension, the thickness of 
a single light wave, though it be but mil- 
lionths of an inch, is sufficient. A con- 
siderable improvement over time-travel- 
ing in past or future, with its impossible 
velocities and ridiculous distances!” 

“But — are those — worlds of ‘if’ — real ?” 
“Real? What is real? They are real, 
perhaps, in the sense that two is a real 
number as opposed to if -2, which is imag- 
inary. They are the worlds that would 
have been if — Do you see?” 

I nodded. “Dimly. You could see, for 
instance, what New York would have 
been like if England had won the Revo- 
lution instead of the Colonies.” 

“That’s the principle, true enough, but 
you couldn’t see that on the machine. 
Part of it, you see, is a Horsten psycho- 
mat (stolen from one of my ideas, by the 
way) and you, the user, become part of 
the device. Your own mind is necessary 
to furnish the background. For instance, 
if George Washington could have used 
the mechanism after the signing of peace, 
he could have seen what you suggest. We 
can’t. You can’t even see what would 
have happened if I hadn’t invented the 
thing, but I can. Do you understand?” 
“Of course. You mean the background 
has to rest in the past experiences of the 
user.” 
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“You’re growing brilliant,” he scoffed. 
“Yes. The device will show ten hours 
of what would have happened if — con- 
densed, of course, as in a movie, to half 
an hour’s actual time.” 

"Say, that sounds interesting!” 

"You’d like to see it? Is there any- 
thing you’d like to find out? — any choice 
you’d alter?” 

“I’ll say! — a thousand of ’em. I’d like 
to know what would have happened if 
I’d sold out my stocks in 2009 instead of 
TO. I was a millionaire in my own right 
then, but I was a little — well, a little late 
in liquidating.” 

“As usual,” remarked van Mander- 
pootz. “Let’s go over to the laboratory, 
then.” 

® The professor’s quarters were but a 

block from the campus. He ushered 
me into the Physics Building, and thence 
into his own research laboratory, much 
like the one I had visited during my 
courses under him. The device — he called 
it his "subjunctivisor,” since it operated 
in hypothetical worlds — occupied the en- 
tire center table. Most of it was merely 
a Horsten psychomat, but glittering crys- 
talline and glassy was the prism of Ice- 
land spar, the polarizing agent that was 
the heart of the instrument. 

Van Manderpootz pointed to the head- 
piece. “Put it on,” he said, and I sat star- 
ing at the screen of the psychomat. I 
suppose everyone is familiar with the 
Horsten psychomat ; it was as much a fad 
a few years ago as the ouija board a cen- 
tury back. Yet it isn’t just a toy; some- 
times, much as the ouija board, it’s a real 
aid to memory. A maze of vague and col- 
ored shadows is caused to drift slowly 
across the screen, and one watches them, 
meanwhile visualizing whatever scene or 
circumstances he is trying to remember. ^ 
He turns a knob that alters the arrange- 
ment of lights and shadows, and when, 
by chance, the design corresponds to his 
mental picture — presto ! There is his scene 
re-created under his eyes. Of course his 
own mind adds the details. All the screen 
actually shows are these tinted blobs of 



light and shadow, but the thing can be 
amazingly real. I’ve seen occasions when 
I could have sworn the psychomat showed 
pictures almost as sharp and detailed as 
reality itself ; the illusion is sometimes as 
startling as that. 

Van Manderpootz switched on the light, 
and the play of shadows began. “Now re- 
call the circumstances of, say, a half-year 
after the market crash. Turn the knob 
until the picture clears, then stop. At that 
point I direct the light of the subjunc- 
tivisor upon the screen, and you have 
nothing more to do than watch.” 

I did as directed. Momentary pictures 
formed and vanished. The inchoate sounds 
of the device hummed like distant voices, 
but without the added suggestion of the 
picture, they meant nothing. My own 
face flashed and dissolved, and then, final- 
ly. I had it. There was a picture of my- 
self sitting in an ill-defined room; that 
was all. I released the knob and gestured. 

A click followed. The light dimmed, 
then brightened. The picture cleared, and 
amazingly, another figure emerged, a 
woman. I recognized her. It was Whimsy 
White, erstwhile star of television and 
premiere of the “Vision Varieties of ’09.” 
She was changed on that picture, but I 
recognized her. 

I’ll say I did ! I’d been trailing her all 
through the boom years of ’07 to TO, try- 
ing to marry her, while old N. J. raved 
and ranted and threatened to leave every- 
thing to the Society for Rehabilitation of 
the Gobi Desert. I think those threats 
were what kept her from accepting me, 
but after I took my own money and ran 
it up to a couple of million in that crazy 
market of ’08 and ’09, she softened. 

Temporarily, that is. When the crash 
of the spring of TO came and bounced 
me back on my father and into the firm 
of N. J. Wells, her favor dropped a dozen 
points to the market’s one. In February 
we were engaged, in April we were hard- 
ly speaking. In May they sold me out. 
I’d been late again. 

And now, there she was on the psycho- 
mat screen, obviously plumping out, 
and not nearly so pretty as memory had 
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pictured her. She was staring at me with 
an expression of enmity, and I was glar- 
ing back. The buzzes became voices. 

“You nit-wit !” she snapped. “You can’t 
bury me out here. I want to go back to 
New York, where there’s a little life. I’m 
bored with you and your golf.” 

“And I’m bored with you and your 
whole dizzy crowd.” 

“At least they’re alive. You’re a walk- 
ing corpse. Just because you were lucky 
enough to gamble yourself into the money, 
you think you’re a tin god.” 

“Well, I don’t think you’re Cleopatra! 
Those friends of yours — they trail after 
you because you give parties and spend 
money — my money.” 

“Better than spending it to knock a 
white walnut along a mountainside !” 
“Indeed? You ought to try it, Marie.” 
(That was her real name.) “It might 
help your figure — though I doubt if any- 
thing could !” 

She glared in rage and — well, that was 
a painful half hour. I won’t give all the 
details, but I was glad when the screen 
dissolved into meaningless colored clouds. 

“Whew !” I said, staring at van Man- 
derpootz, who had been reading. 

“You liked it?” 

“Liked it ! Say, I guess I was lucky to 
be cleaned out. I won’t regret it from 
now on.” 

“That,” said the professor grandly, “is 
van Manderpootz’s great contribution to 
human happiness. ‘Of all sad words of 
ymgue or pen, the saddest are these: It 
might have been!’ True no longer, my 
friend Dick. Van Manderpootz has shown 
that the proper reading is ‘It might have 
been — worse !’ ” 

• It was very late when I returned home, 
and as a result, very late when I rose, 
and equally late when I got to the office. 
My father was unnecessarily worked up 
about it, but he exaggerated when he said 
I’d never been on time. He forgets the 
occasions when he’s awakened me and 
dragged me down with him. Nor was it 
necessary to refer so sarcastically to my 
missing the Baikal; I reminded him of 



the wrecking of the liner, and he re- 
sponded very heartlessly that if I’d been 
aboard, the rocket would have been late, 
and so would have missed colliding with 
the British fruitship. It was likewise 
superfluous for him. to mention that when 
he and I had tried to snatch a few weeks 
of golfiing in the mountains, even the 
spring had been late. I had nothing to 
do with that. 

“Dixon,” he concluded, “you have no 
conception whatever of time. None what- 
ever.” 

The conversation with van Mander- 
pootz recurred to me. I was impelled 
to ask, “And have you, sir?” 

"I have,” he said grimly. “I most as- 
suredly have. Time,” he said oracularly, 
"is money.” 

You can’t argue with a viewpoint like 
that. 

But those aspersions of his rankled, es- 
pecially that about the Baikal. Tardy I 
might be, but it was hardly conceivable 
that my presence aboard the rocket could 
have averted the catastrophe. It irritated 
me ; in a way, it made me responsible for 
the deaths of those unrescued hundreds 
among the passengers and crew, and I 
didn’t like the thought. 

Of course, if they’d waited an extra 
five minutes for me, or if I’d been on 
time and they’d left on schedule instead 
of five minutes late, or if — if — if! 

If! The word called up van Mander- 
pootz and his subjunetivisor — the worlds 
of “if,” the weird, unreal worlds that 
existed beside reality, neither past nor fu- 
ture, but contemporary, yet extempore]. 
Somewhere among their ghostly infinities 
existed one that represented the world that 
would have been had I made the liner. I 
had only to call up Haskel van Mander- 
pootz, make an appointment, and then — 
find out. 

Yet it wasn’t an easy decision. Suppose 
— just suppose that I found myself re- 
sponsible — not legally responsible, cer- 
tainly ; there’d be no question of criminal 
negligence, or anything of that sort — not 
even morally responsible, because I 
couldn’t possibly have anticipated that my 
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presence or absence could weigh so heavi- 
ly in the scales of life and death, nor could 
I have known in which direction the scales 
would tip. Just — responsible ; that was all. 
Yet I hated to find out. 

I hated equally not finding out. Un- 
certainty has its pangs too, quite as pain- 
ful as those of remorse. It might be less 
nerve-racking to know myself responsible 
than to wonder, to waste thoughts in vain 
doubts and futile reproaches. So I seized 
the visiphone, dialed the number of the 
University, and at length gazed on the 
broad, humorous, intelligent features of 
van Manderpootz, dragged from a morn- 
ing lecture by my call. 

• I was all but prompt for the appoint- 
ment the following evening, and might 
have been actually on time but for an un- 
reasonable traffic officer who insisted on 
booking me for speeding. At any rate, 
van Manderpootz was impressed. 

“Well!” he rumbled. “I almost missed 
you, Dixon. I was just going over to the 
club, since I didn’t expect you for an hour. 
You’re only ten minutes late.” 

I ignored this. “Professor, I want to 
use your — uh — your subjunctivisor.” 
“Eh? Oh, yes. You’re lucky, then. I 
was just about to dismantle it.” 
“Dismantle it? Why?” 

“It has served its purpose. It has given 
birth to an idea far more important than 
itself. I shall need the space it occupies.” 
“But what is the idea, if it’s not too pre- 
sumptuous of me to ask ?” 

“It is not too presumptuous. You and 
the world which awaits it so eagerly may 
both know, but you hear it from the lips 
of the author. It is nothing less than the 
autobiography of van Manderpootz!” He 
paused impressively. 

I gaped. “Your autobiography?” 

“Yes. The world, though perhaps un- 
aware, is crying for it. I shall detail my 
life, my work. I shall reveal myself as 
the man responsible for the three years’ 
duration of the Pacific War of 2004.” 
“You?” 

“None other. Had I not been a loyal 
Netherlands subject at that time, and 



therefore neutral, the forces of Asia 
would have been crushed in three months 
instead of three years. The subjunctivisor 
tells me so; I would have invented a cal- 
culator to forecast the chances of eveiy 
engagement ; van Manderpootz would 
have removed the hit or miss element in 
the conduct of war.” He frowned solemn- 
ly. “There is my idea. The autobiography 
of van Manderpootz. What do you think 
of it?” 

I recovered my thoughts. “It’s — uh — 
it’s colossal!” I said vehemently. “I'll buy 
a copy myself. Several copies. I’ll send 
’em to my friends.” 

“I,” said van Manderpootz expansively, 
“shall autograph your copy for you. It 
will be priceless. I shall write in some fit- 
ting phrase, perhaps something like Mag- 
nifies sed non superbus. ‘Great but not 
proud!’ That well describes van Mander- 
pootz, who despite his greatness is simple, 
modest, and unassuming. Don’t you 
agree ?” 

“Perfectly! A very apt description of 
you. But — couldn’t I see your subjunc- 
tivisor before it’s dismantled to make way 
for the greater work?” 

“Ah ! You wish to find out something?” 
“Yes, professor. Do you remember the 
Baikal disaster of a week or two ago? I 
was to have taken that liner to Moscow. 
I just missed it.” I related the circum- 
stances. 

“Humph!" he grunted. “You wish to 
discover what would have happened had 
you caught it, eh? Well, I see several pos- 
sibilities. Among the worlds of ‘if’ is the 
one that would have been real if you had 
been on time, the one that depended on the 
vessel waiting for your actual arrival, and 
the one that hung on your arriving within 
the five minutes they actually waited. In 
which are you interested?” 

“Oh — the last one.” That seemed the 
likeliest. After all, it was too much to ex- 
pect that Dixon Wells could ever be on 
time, and as to the second possibility — ■ 
well, they hadn't waited for me, and that, 
in a way, removed the weight of respon- 
sibility. 

“Come on,” rumbled van Manderpootz. 
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I followed him across to the Physics 
Building and into his littered laboratory. 
The device still stood on the table and I 
took my place before it, staring at the 
screen of the Horsten psychomat. The 
clouds wavered and shifted as I sought to 
impress my memories on their suggestive 
shapes, to read into them some picture of 
that vanished morning. 

Then I had it. I made out the vista 
from the Staten Bridge, and was speed- 
ing across the giant span toward the air- 
port. I waved a signal to van Mander- 
pootz, the thing clicked, and the subjunc- 
tivisor was on. 

The grassless clay of the field appeared. 
It is a curious thing about the psychomat 
that you see not only through your own 
eyes but also through the eyes of your 
image on the screen. It lends a strange 
reality to the working of the toy ; I sup- 
pose a sort of self-hypnosis is partly re- 
sponsible. 

I was rushing over the ground toward 
the glittering, silver-winged projectile that 
was the Baikal. A glowering officer waved 
me on, and I dashed up the slant of the 
gangplank and into the ship; the port 
dropped and I heaved a long “Whew!” 
of relief. 

“Sit down !” barked the officer, gestur- 
ing toward an unoccupied seat. I fell into 
it; the ship quivered under the thrust of 
the catapult, grated harshly into motion, 
and then was flung bodily into the air. 
The blasts roared instantly, then settled 
to a more muffled throbbing, and I watched 
Staten Island drop down and slide back 
beneath me. The giant rocket was under 
way. 

“Whew !” I breathed again. “Made it !” 

I caught an amused glance from my 
right. I was in an aisle seat; there was 
no one to my left, so I turned to the eyes 
that had flashed, glanced, and froze star- 
ing. 

It was a girl. Perhaps she wasn’t ac- 
tually as lovely as she looked to me ; after 
all, I was seeing her through the half- 
visionary screen of a psychomat. I’ve told 
myself since that she couldn’t have been 
as pretty as she seemed, that it was due 



to my own imagination filling in the de- 
tails. I don’t know ; I remember only that 
I stared at curiously lovely silver-blue 
eyes and velvety brown hair, and a small 
amused mouth, and an impudent nose. I 
kept staring until she flushed. 

“I’m sorry,” I said quickly. “I — was 
startled.” 

• There’s a friendly atmosphere aboard 

a trans-oceanic rocket. The passengers 
are forced into a crowded intimacy for 
anywhere from seven to twelve hours, 
and there isn't much room for moving 
about. Generally, one strikes up an ac- 
quaintance with his neighbors; introduc- 
tions aren’t at all necessary, and the cus- 
tom is simply to speak to anybody you 
choose — something like an all-day trip on 
the railroad trains of the last century, I 
suppose. You make friends for the dura- 
tion of the journey, and then, nine times 
out of ten, you never hear of your travel- 
ing companions again. 

The girl smiled. “Are you the indi- 
vidual responsible for the delay in start- 
ing?” 

I admitted it. “I seem to be chronically 
late. Even watches lose time as soon as 
I wear them.” 

She laughed. “Your responsibilities 
can’t be very heavy.” 

Well, they weren’t, of course, though 
it’s surprising how many clubs, caddies, 
and chorus girls have depended on me 
at various times for appreciable portions 
of their incomes. But somehow I didn’t 
feel like mentioning those things to the 
silvery-eyed girl. 

We talked. Her name, it developed, was 
Joanna Caldwell, and she was going as 
far as Paris. She was an artist, or hoped 
to be. one day, and of course there is no 
place in the world that can supply both 
training and inspiration like Paris. So it 
was there she was bound for a year of 
study, and despite her demurely humorous 
lips and laughing eyes, I could see that 
the business was of vast importance to 
her. I gathered that she had worked hard 
for the year in Paris, had scraped and 
saved for three years as fashion illustrator 
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for some woman’s magazine, though she 
couldn’t have been many months over 
twenty-one. Her painting meant a great 
deal to her, and I could understand it. I’d 
felt that way about polo once. 

So you see, we were sympathetic spirits 
from the beginning. I knew that she liked 
me, and it was obvious that she didn’t con- 
nect Dixon Wells with the N. J. Wells 
Corporation. And as for me — well, after 
that first glance into her cool silver eyes, 
I simply didn’t care to look anywhere else. 
The hours seemed to drip away like min- 
utes while I watched her. 

You know how those things go. Sud- 
denly I was calling her Joanna and she 
was calling me Dick, and it seemed as if 
we’d been doing just that all our lives. 
I’d decided to stop over in Paris on my 
way back from Moscow, and I’d secured 
her promise to let me see her. She was 
different, I tell you ; she was nothing like 
the calculating Whimsy White, and still 
less like the dancing, simpering, giddy 
youngsters one meets around at social af- 
fairs. She was just Joanna, cool and hu- 
morous, yet sympathetic and serious, and 
as pretty as a Majolica figurine. 

We could scarcely realize it when the 
steward passed along to take orders for 
luncheon. Four hours out? It seemed 
like forty minutes. And we had a pleasant 
feeling of intimacy in the discovery that 
both of us liked lobster salad and detested 
oysters. It was another bond ; I told her 
whimsically that it was an omen, nor did 
she object to considering it so. 

Afterwards we walked along the nar- 
row aisle to the glassed-in observation 
room up forward. It was almost too 
crowded for entry, but we didn’t mind 
that at all, as it forced us to sit very close 
together. We stayed long after both of 
us had begun to notice the stuffiness of 
the air. 

It was just after we had returned to our 
seats that the catastrophe occurred. There 
was no warning save a sudden lurch, the 
result, I suppose, of the pilot’s futile last- 
minute attempt to swerve — just that and 
then a grinding crash and a terrible sen- 
sation of spinning, and after that a chorus 



of shrieks that were like the sounds of 
battle. 

It was battle. Five hundred people were 
picking themselves up from the floor, 
were trampling each other, milling around, 
being cast helplessly down as the great 
rocket-plane, its left wing but a broken 
stub, circled downward toward the At- 
lantic. 

The shouts of officers sounded and a 
loudspeaker blared. “Be calm,” it kept 
repeating, and then, “There has been a 
collision. We have contacted a surface 
ship. There is no danger — There is no 
danger — " 

I struggled up from the debris of shat- 
tered seats. Joanna was gone; just as I 
found her crumpled between the rows, 
the ship struck the water with a jar that 
set everything crashing again. The speak- 
er blared, “Put on the cork belts under 
the seats. The life-belts are under the 
seats.” 

I dragged a belt loose and snapped it 
around Joanna, then donned one myself. 
The crowd was surging forward now, and 
the tail end of the ship began to drop. 
There was water behind us, sloshing in 
the darkness as the lights went out. An 
officer came sliding by, stooped, and fas- 
tened a belt about an unconscious woman 
ahead of us. “You all right?” he yelled, 
and passed on without waiting for an an- 
swer. 

The .speaker must have been cut on to 
a battery circuit. “And get as far away 
as possible," it ordered suddenly. “Jump 
from the forward port and get , as far 
away as possible. A ship is standing by. 
You will be picked up. Jump from the — " 
It went dead again. 

I got Joanna untangled from the wreck- 
age. She was pale; her silvery-eyes were 
closed. I started dragging her slowly and 
painfully toward the forward port, and 
the slant of the floor increased until it was 
like the slide of a ski-jump. The officer 
passed again. “Can you handle her?" he 
asked, and again dashed away. 

I was getting there. The crowd around 
the port looked smaller, or was it simply 
huddling closer? Then suddenly, a wail 
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of fear and despair went up, and there 
was a roar of water. The observation room 
walls had given. I saw the green surge 
of waves, and a billowing deluge rushed 
down upon us. I had been late again. 

That was all. I raised shocked and 
frightened eyes from the subjunctivisor to 
face van Manderpootz, who was scrib- 
bling on the edge of the table. 

“Well?” he asked. 

I shuddered. “Horrible 1” I murmured. 
“We — I guess we wouldn’t have been 
among the survivors.” 

“We, eh? We?’ 1 His eyes twinkled. 

I did not enlighten him. I thanked him, 
bade him good-night, and went dolorous- 
ly home. 

• Even my father noticed something 

queer about me. The day I got to the 
office only five minutes late, he called me 
in for some anxious questioning as to my 
health. I couldn’t tell him anything, of 
course. How could I explain that I’d been 
late once too often, and had fallen in 
love with a girl two weeks after she was 
dead? 

The thought drove me nearly crazy. 
Joanna ! Joanna with her silvery-eyes now 
lay somewhere at the bottom of the At- 
lantic. I went around half dazed, scarcely 
speaking. One night I actually lacked the 
energy to go home and sat smoking in my 
father’s big overstuffed chair in his pri- 
vate office until I finally dozed off. The 
next morning, when old N. J. entered and 
found me there before him, he turned 
pale as paper, staggered, and gasped, “My 
heart 1” It took a lot of explaining to con- 
vince him that I wasn’t early at the office, 
but just very late going home. 

At last I felt that I couldn’t stand it. 
I had to do something — anything at all. 
I thought finally of the subjunctivisor. I 
could see — yes, I could see what would 
have transpired if the ship hadn’t been 
wrecked ! I could trace out that weird, un- 
real romance hidden somewhere in the 
worlds of “if.” I could, perhaps, wring a 
somber, vicarious joy from the things that 
might have been, I could see Joanna once 
more! 



It was late afternoon when I rushed 
over to van Manderpootz’s quarters. He 
wasn’t there ; I encountered him finally in 
the hall of the Physics Building. 

"Dick !” he exclaimed. “Are you sick ?” 

"Sick? No. Not physically. Professor, 
I’ve got to use your subjunctivisor again. 
I’ve got to!” 

“Eh ? Oh — that toy. You’re too late, 
Dick. I’ve dismantled it. I have a better 
use for the space.” 

I gave a miserable groan and was 
tempted to damn the autobiography of the 
great van Manderpootz. A gleam of sym- 
pathy showed in his eyes, and he took my 
arm, dragging me into the little office ad- 
joining his laboratory. 

“Tell me,” he commanded. 

I did. I guess I made the tragedy plain 
enough, for his heavy brows knit in a 
frown of pity. “Not even van Mander- 
pootz can bring back the dead,* he mur- 
mured. “I’m sorry, Dick. Take your 
mind from the affair. Even were my sub- 
junctivisor available, I wouldn’t permit 
you to use it. That would be but to turn 
the knife in the wound.” He pausqfl. 
“Find something else to occupy your 
mind. Do as van Manderpootz does. Find 
forgetfulness in work.” 

“Yes,” I responded dully. “But who’d 
want to read my autobiography? That’s 
all right for you.” 

“Autobiography? Oh! I remember. 
No, I have abandoned that. History it- 
self wilt record the life and works of van 
Manderpootz. Now I am engaged on a 
far grander project.” 

“Indeed?” I was utterly, gloomily dis- 
interested. 

“Yes. Gogli has been here, Gogli the 
sculptor. He is to make a bust of me. 
What better legacy can I leave to the 
world than a bust of van Manderpootz, 
sculptured from life? Perhaps I shall 
present it to the city, perhaps to the uni- 
versity. I would have given it to the 
Royal Society if they had been a little 
more receptive, if they — if — if!” This 
last in a shout. 

(Continued on page 364 ) 




He saw that a deep mist filled the inside, obscuring the walls that enclosed the rabbit. 
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THE MAN WITH THE FOUR 
DIMENSIONAL EYES 



By LESLIE F. STONE 

• Professor Emmett Gaylor looked up 
from his figures with a scowl. Who in 
the world was knocking at his door? Few 
persons ever came to disturb him in the 
finely equipped laboratory set up for him 
by young Gordon Fellows in a small 
building on the edge of the Fellows’ es- 
tate. 

A physicist of not very much renown, 
Gaylor had had reason to wonder in the 
first place at his patron’s interest in him. 
A year before, following the publishing 
of Gaylor’s short paper concerning his 
theories upon hyper-space in an obscure 
scientific periodical, young Fellows had 
sought him out, offering him this excel- 
lent workshop and an unlimited supply 
of money with which to carry out his ex- 
periments. For that the youthful million- 
aire had merely asked that the scientist 
send his secretary a monthly report upon 
his progress. 

Not once in all this time had Gaylor 
seen Fellows, although his various de- 
mands for money for equipment were 
supplied without question. And he had 
dwelt in comfort such as he had never 
known before, in a cottage a hundred 
yards or so from the laboratory, adminis- 
trated by a most efficient man-servant. 
But it was over six months since he had 
had a caller, and that one had been a 
farm-equipment salesman who had lost 
his way. 

Grunting now with disgust at the inter- 
ruption to his toil, Gaylor drew himself 
to his feet and shuffled to the door. He 
was not the type of man one could place 
in any set category ; nondescript of hair, 
eyes and features, stoop-shouldered with 



• Science-fiction fans have always liked 

stories of other dimensions — they 
Stimulate vivid imagination more than 
any other type of fantasy story, and yet 
they are based upon logical theories and 
sound science. 

However, you have not seen many sto- 
ries of this type in Wonder Stories dur- 
ing the past year or so because our new 
policy demands that stories be brand 
new, and most of the fourth-dimensional 
tales that we have received have been 
so nearly like others that have been pub- 
lished during the past decade, we would 
not even consider them. 

But here, at last, is a really original 
story of the Other World, co-existent 
with ours, yet unperceived by any of our 
senses. 

Leslie F. Stone, one of the top-notch- 
ers in science-fiction, hereby adds one of 
the brightest feathers to her literary 
cap. If you like this story well enough, 
as we are sure you will, a sequel will be 
forthcoming. 



a narrow esthete face and a small puny 
body, the scientist could have fitted a half- 
dozen different walks of life, as school- 
teacher, bookkeeper, or clerk. His most 
interesting features, oddly enough, were 
his hands, thin, narrow-tipped, hands 
capable of working with the most delicate 
precision instruments. 

Turning the key in the lock of the lab- 
oratory’s only entrance (Gaylor always 
locked it), he blocked the doorway with 
his slender five-feet four body, peering 
nearsightedly into the shadows of the ves- 
tibule. 

“Who's there? What do you wish?” he 
demanded in a high rasping voice. 

The answering voice was as dry and 
meticulous as Iris own. “It’s Mr. Fellows, 
Professor. He desires to see your appara- 
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tus.” It was Jan Darrow, the millionaire’s 
secretary who answered. And at the men- 
tion of his patron’s name, the professor 
became obsequious, bobbing his head ser- 
vilely as he stepped aside to allow the pair 
passage into the chamber. 

“Come in, come in — this is indeed a 
pleasure, Mr. Fellows.” 

As he spoke, he was eyeing the young 
man who was entering, one hand resting 
on the elbow of the secretary. Gordon 
Fellows was a handsome young man, 
standing four inches over six feet, with 
the beautifully proportioned body of an 
athlete. Bronzed by the sun, his lean face 
topped by black hair and pierced by dark 
eyes gave one the impression of an 
Indian, an impression that was heightened 
by an unsmiling stolid stoicism that was 
his habitual expression. As on that first 
visit when Fellows had come to him, Gay- 
lor wondered at his interest in hyper- 
space, what it portended. Perhaps, now, 
he was to learn. 

Gordon Fellows was saying: “Thank 
you, Professor Gaylor ; I trust that every- 
thing here has been to your liking — that 
you’ve not wanted for anything ?” 

“Oh, no — indeed no. You’ve been most 
generous, Mr. Fellows, most generous.” 

“Good !” stated the other with little en- 
thusiasm, but his voice brightened as he 
said, “I've, come to see your apparatus. I 
understand you have successfully com- 
pleted it !” 

Gaylor shook his head. “Oh, not com- 
pleted. Really, it is in its crudest state. 
Actually, the work is only begun. We 
know that the second dimension of width 
is at right angles to the first dimension of 
length, and therefore the third dimension, 
breadth, is necessarily at right angles to 
both. Going further we say that the 
fourth dimension is simply a figure at 
right angles to the first three, in other 
words, the extension of .... ” 

“Enough, professor; you’ve explained 
that to us already. I seem to have mis- 
understood, however. Your report stated 
that you’d succeeded in transmitting a 
rabbit into hyper-space and . . . . ” Fel- 



lows’ voice was sharp, blamefully accus- 
ing, but Gaylor had interrupted him. 

“Oh, that .... Why yes, I have trans- 
lated a living rabbit into hyper-space, but 
that is actually only the beginning. There 
is much to be accomplished before the 
experiment can be called complete. I . . . 

“I’m not interested in further details, 
professor,” stated the millionaire some- 
what peevishly. “You will be so kind as to 
procure a rabbit and Mr. Darrow and my- 
self shall watch you repeat your experi- 
ment . . . . ” 

Suddenly apprehensive, Gaylor scurried 
about to carry out his patron’s orders, a 
violent trembling seizing him as he 
plucked a rabbit from one of the small 
rooms built into one side of the chamber. 
He was deeply fearful that his wealthy 
host was ready to call an end to the work, 
deprive him of the laboratory when his 
work was just about to bear fruit. “I 
could kill him for that,” he averred to 
himself vehemently. 

Glancing sidelong at the man standing 
straight and stiff in the center of the floor, 
he deposited the frightened bunny into the 
large glass receptacle of the machine that 
half-filled one end of the room. One wall 
supported a large control bank covered 
with dials, levers, wheels, switches, meters 
with innumerable wires that connected in 
turn to a heavy cable that crossed the floor 
to the tall glass chamber, eight feet high, 
that was bell-shaped standing on a low 
platform a foot from the floor, four-feet 
square. It was on this platform that the 
scientist placed the rabbit, lowering the 
bell over it by means of a crank. 

Nervously, Gaylor turned to Fellows 
and the secretary. “As you see, I have 
placed the animal in the chamber. Ac- 
cording to my report, I . . . .” 

“Wait . ...” It was Fellows speaking. 
“I want to see if you’ve placed the cham- 
ber exactly as I directed. Darrow . . . . ” 
He had turned to the secretary, and as if 
in speaking his name he had given him 
explicit directions, Darrow walked to- 
ward the chamber in which the rabbit was 
placidly hopping about, its pink nose wig- 
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gling inquisitively. But Darrow did not 
walk alone. With him went Fellows, a 
hand upon the secretary’s elbow. 

• And there, for the first time, Gaylor 
understood that odd stolid expression 
in the youthful black eyes — the unseeing 
eyes of the blind! For Gordon Fellows, 
the millionaire, was blind ! 

As they reached the receptacle, Darrow 
stepped aside, and Gaylor saw by the feel- 
ing hands that his sudden assumption was 
correct. Fellows was using hands instead 
of eyes. 

Then the sharp voice of the young man 
called out. “Professor!” 

Gaylor hastened to his side. “Yes, Mr. 
Fellows. Is something wrong?” 

“You’ve failed to carry out my instruc- 
tions, Professor. According to the place- 
ment of this chamber, the rabbit will ma- 
terialize within a stone wall — as your 
previous animal did. You must move the 
chamber at least a foot north . . . . ” 
Gaylor’s mouth fell agape. He recalled 
those original directions given him by the 
secretary. He stammered. “I — er — found 
this position better for my work, sir. I'm 
sorry if . ...” As he spoke he was looking 
wildly from millionaire to secretary. 

Darrow spoke. “You must do as Mr. 
Fellows recommends, Professor. He 
knows of what he is speaking . ” 

“B-ut I do not understand. He — he talks 
of a stone wall as if — as if .... ” 

“Go on with the experiment, please. 
That is, after the receptacle is moved. 
Darrow, give the professor a hand, if you 
will 

Pulling and pushing, the two men 
strained to shove the bell into the new 
place indicated by the blind man. Several 
times they paused while Gaylor looked to 
his cable, gazed at his dials to make cer- 
tain nothing was disturbed. At last the 
chamber was in the indicated spot. 

Again Gaylor looked to Fellows, hop- 
ing for an explanation, but the young man 
was gazing unseeingly into space. It was 
Darrow who gave the sign for the experi- 
ment to commence, and the physicist 
turned a switch that activated hidden mo- 



tors into a wild pulsation, filling the room 
with their steady, high-powered roar. 

At the control bank, Gaylor anxiously 
toyed with several controls, twisting a 
wheel here, tripping that lever, bird-like 
turning from one dial to another to catch 
their readings. Only once he glanced at 
the bell, giving a contented little sigh as 
he saw that a deep mist filled the inside, 
obscuring the walls that enclosed the rab- 
bit. Again there was the twirling of a 
wheel, the release of several levers and 
the inside of the chamber cleared, reveal- 
ing its emptiness. The rabbit had disap- 
peared, dissolved into nothingness. 

Rubbing his hands together, Gaylor 
spoke. “It is done, Mr. Fellows. As you — 
er — see, the rabbit is gone. Is that not 
correct, Mr. Darrow .... ?” 

But it was Fellows who answered. “Ah, 
it is a success. The little beast now stands 
in a bright sun-kissed garden, entirely un- 
perturbed by his experience. He nibbles 
a blade of grass. What a pretty little crea- 
ture he is! 

“Excellent, professor; your experiment 
is undoubtedly a success, a complete suc- 
cess !” His tones rang with triumph, as 
if the experiment were his own. 

Gaylor gulped something down his 
throat, looking frightenedly from Fellows 
to Darrow and back again. What was the 
man talking about? Was his patron, per- 
chance, out of his head . ... ? 

He dared not show that he doubted the 
other’s sanity. “I’m glad that you find 
everything — er — satisfactory, Mr. Fel- 
lows. Of course, as I’ve explained, the 
work is but half completed. Even now I’m 
at work oh a four dimensional screen 
whereby I hope to ‘look through’ — to de- 
termine the real success. As far as I know, 
I may only have succeeded in inventing 
a dissolving ray, you know, and I . . . > ’’ 

“The machine is a real success, pro- 
fessor, as I’ve already told you. I am quite 
satisfied. Tell me, Darrow — the receptacle 
is sufficiently large enough to contain a 
man — is of the dimensions I ordered ?” 

"It is, sir, exactly.” 

“Good! You will now carry out the in- 
structions I have given you, Darrow. Pro- 
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fessor — do not touch a thing — leave it 
exactly as it is — you understand? Do not 
touch a thing !” 

Professor Emmett Gaylor was worried. 
"You mean, Mr. Fellows, that I’m not to 
go on — not to complete .... ” His voice 
was complaining, pitifully so. 

"What you do afterward— means noth- 
ing to me. I have bequeathed this labora- 
tory and all it contains to you — with a 
substantial sum to be placed in trust for 
your future work. You will see Darrow 
about that, hut for the present, sir, I in- 
sist that nothing is to be touched 

until ” 

"Until?” 

"Until— I ‘go through’!” 

"You — go — through . . . . ? Good heav- 
ens, man, surely you do not intend to — to 
follow the rabbit?” 

Fellows nodded his head. “I do. Just as 
soon as such effects as I shall require are 
brought here. I shall need them on the 
other side, you know, for They use money 
— jewels — ‘over there’ . ” 

“Oh, no. No, Mr. Fellows, you daren’t 
do that.” Gaylor was suddenly panicky, 
fearful that the man really intended carry- 
ing out hi.s plan. “Why, even if it is true 
that I’ve succeeded in translating the rab- 
bit into hyper-space, you don’t know what 
you’ll find there. Besides, sir, there’s no 
means of returning. If you go ‘through’ 
you're marooned — you won't get back 
. ...” As he spoke, the little scientist was 
appealing with his eyes for Darrow to in- 
terfere, to aid him in preventing the young 
millionaire from taking this wild step. 

"I don’t care about that,” declared Fel- 
lows. "You see, I have no intention of 
coming back . ... ” 

"Not coming back — but, Mr. Fellows, 
that’s — that’s like suicide. Oh, Mr. Dar- 
row, help me ! Convince Mr. Fellows that 
this is a crazy, irrational idea. Why — why 
I won’t permit it. I can’t. I — I refuse to 
be party to this wild scheme 1” 

• Drawing himself to his full height, Fel- 
lows demanded, "Do I understand that 
you would prevent me from doing what I 



desire ? — that you would not work the 
controls, professor ?” 

“I do!” emphatically. 

A sigh escaped the young man. “Well, , 
I suppose I’ll have to tell you the entire 
story. Possibly, you won’t believe me — 
few people do. I resolved once never to 
speak of it again to anyone, but you must 
be my ally, along with Jan Darrow. Come, 
let’s sit down somewhere. Might as well 
be comfortable while I tell you the story 
of my eyes . . . . ” 

“Your eyes, Mr. Fellows?” queried 
Gaylor when the three were seated to the 
best of the laboratory’s capacity. "You are 
blind ?” 

“NO!” declared the man explosively. 
“Unseeing as far as the people and objects 
of this world, but blind — no!” 

Gaylor fidgeted uncomfortably, half 
guessing at what the other was about to 
say next. “You mean, Mr. Fellows, that 
there is another world — which you do 
see?” 

Fellows nodded. “I mean just that. 
Doctors told my parents that I was blind 
— from birth. Every test proved that I 
was stone blind to the things of this 
sphere. My parents spent fortunes trying 
to give me sight, but they never succeeded, 
for I already had sight ! 

“Even as I sit here, I am gazing into 
this other Place, Professor Gaylor. It ap- 
pears to me that we sit in a woodland, 
beside a small stone building that con- 
tains a power generator used to carry mo- 
tion beams through the air. The machin- 
ery is wholly automatic, having no need 
of human supervision. Half a mile away 
I can just see through the trees a house of 
low rambling walls, small round towers, 
long wide window, open to sun and 
breeze . ... ” 

Unconsciously, as Fellows was speak- 
ing, Gaylor had twisted about so as to 
look through the laboratory windows. 
Half a mile away lay the Fellows’ man- 
sion, a huge imposing building of gray 
stone, in imitation of some English castle, 
its roof parapeted, its narrow casemented 
windows reminding him of a man with 
close-set eyes. 
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Fellows was continuing. “Some freak 
of nature has. given me the power to see 
into this strange world, attuning my eyes 
to its form and shape while denying me 
the right to see that of my own natural 
world. That, professor, has been my life 
— moving in one world, seeing in an- 
other !” 

The professor did not answer immedi- 
ately. He was thoughtfully turning this 
information over in his mind. At last he 
spoke. “Your description, Mr. Fellows, 
bears out my contentions concerning hyp- 
er-space. It has long been my belief that 
two objects can and do occupy the same 
spot, that the fourth dimension is simply 
an extension of matter into the realm of 
invisibility, that frugal nature is not con- 
tent with having produced one type of 
life, but hurries on to fill the same place 
with another. Assuming as we do that 
the atomic and electronic structure of all 
matter, be it organic or inorganic, is iden- 
tical, as, for instance, this piece of wood 
is composed of the same atoms as the 
skin composing my hands, differing only 
in appearance and quality because of the 
manner in which the protons and elec- 
trons are ‘hooked’ together, it is reason- 
able to suppose that two different objects 
whose atoms are hooked together differ- 
ently again, can and do occupy the same 
space at the same time. It is likely, also, 
that telescopic vision has been given you, 
permitting you to see this ‘other’ arrange- 
ment of particles ordinarily invisible to 
the rest of us.” 

“Then you believe in me? You do not 
consider mine a form of insanity ?” 

Gaylor was caught there, for if truth 
be known, he was none too certain that 
young Fellows actually did see into hyper- 
space. He firmly believed in the possibili- 
ties of a fourth dimension, it was the rock 
upon which he stood, but for him to say 
that the millionaire was actually attuned 
to this plane was something different 
again. His answer was really an evasion. 
“Tell me,” he said, “more of what you 
‘see’ . . . . ” 

“As it happens,” said Gordon Fellows, 
“my home is superimposed upon the 



building I now see through the trees. No, 
its lineaments do not follow exactly those 
of my house ; some of it juts into the gar- 
den, and because it stands on a low rise, 
its first story is placed in juxtaposition to 
our second story, and there are parts of 
my neighbor’s house that I cannot enter 
because it lies ten feet or so above my gar- 
den, out of reach, but I am familiar with 
a good part of its rooms and — its tenants. 

“I was scarcely three years of age when 
my mother grew frightened because I had 
commenced to speak to her of those 
things I saw around me. Her bedroom 
was in part the bedroom of a baby girl, 
the nursery. I recall the day when first 
they brought little Majis home — yes, I 
know her name. My ears, of course, aren’t 
attuned to the voices of the people of the 
Other Place, but by watching their lips, 
I’ve managed to learn the language to a 
certain extent, though I know the written 
language better. The latter accomplish- 
ment came easily — since all I’ve had to do 
was to lean over Majis’ shoulder as she 
learned to read and to write. 

“Well, blind though I am to the 
things of this world, my interest lay en- 
tirely in those of Calda (that is the name 
They give Their World). And as I began 
to speak casually of our ‘neighbors,’ of 
the sights I saw around me, my own par- 
ents became alarmed, believing that I was 
having hallucinations, especially as I 
spoke of the girl baby occupying part of 
their bedroom. 

“At first Mother tried to persuade me 
that I was imagining these things, then 
she attempted to keep me from coming 
into her room, thinking I’d forget. But I 
had only to stand outside to see Majis in 
her crib since the walls of this world were 
no detriment to me. 

"Our family physician was consulted 
and he ordered me to be taken away. For 
several years we traveled through Europe, 
but that did not keep me from mention- 
ing the scenes I saw, for practically every- 
where we went I was able to look into 
Calda. And that was not all. Unless some- 
one was at my elbow, I would walk into 
the walls around me, since my eyes were 
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upon sights containing no walls; oftimes 
I avoided those I did see when there were 
none in the place I occupied. And as I 
grew older, this failing grew more and 
more embarrassing, since, unlike ordinary 
blind persons, I did not develop that sixth 
sense that warns of obstacles in the way, 
simple because, though I lived and walked 
in one world, my eyes and senses were 
trained upon another, confusing it with 
the one holding me captive. 

“Only when we sojourned in Asia I 
was not bothered so, for Calda doesn’t 
extend that far around our globe ; instead 
my vision showed me empty space, star- 
rimmed. On discovering that fact, my par- 
ents decided to take up their abode in 
Hongkong, but that became impossible, 
for I all but went mad with the sights be- 
fore me. Seeing the nothingness around 
me, I refused to take a step unaided, and 
fearing for my reason, we returned home. 

“Here again I turned to Majis, glad to 
find that she still lived in the same house. 
She was a toddler by now, mouthing her 
first words, learning about the things of 
her world. I followed her day by day. I 
adored her, yearned over her, cried when 
she cried and laughed when she laughed. 
As I have mentioned already, I stood be- 
hind her when she learned her lessons, 
studying her books at her elbow. 

• “My parents did not know what to 

make of me. They’d find me standing 
somewhere looking vacantly into space or 
laughing delightedly at the sights they 
could not see. Finding that I was incur- 
able, they discouraged visitors who could 
only think me mad, and servants were 
taught to disregard my ‘idiosyncrasy.’ 
Only my tutor, Jan Darrow, was willing 
to believe that the things I described to 
him were not figments of my imagination, 
and he would allow me to talk of Majis 
to him by the hour. 

“So I grew up learning about our own 
world by sound, knowing the other by 
sight. Majis, likewise, was growing up. 
Then, one day she was sent away to 
school. Discovering what was about to 
take place, I contrived with Darrow to 



follow her, to discover where she was 
going. We found that her school was sup- 
erimposed upon a tenement in the slums 
of Philadelphia. As my parents were both 
killed at that time in an aeroplane wreck, 
I would have taken up quarters there, to 
be near my love, but Darrow advised a 
different course, and instead we went on a 
tour. 

“Though he could not see those places 
I described to him, he willingly went with 
me as I investigated, more fully, the world 
of Calda, looking into all its odd places. 
In the streets of Vienna I attended a lec- 
ture on astronomy, learning from a chart 
the arrangement of their solar system. I 
have been a silent spectator at their great 
outdoor meets, for they are an athletic 
people, paying more attention to the body 
than do we. I have stood in their govern- 
ment chambers, learning the system 
whereby they rule themselves. Occasion- 
ally, we took flying trips to Philadelphia 
so that I might ascertain how Majis was 
progressing. 

"An unnatural life, you must admit, liv- 
ing in one world, my heart centered in 
another. Jan Darrow alone knows how I 
have hated this world of ours, yearned to 
enter Calda, and that is why he has aided 
me in arranging for my escape from my 
prison. 

"Prison ! That’s what my life has been 
— a prison. I am captive in my native 
world, wanting and longing for the things 
just out of reach, a starving spectator at 
a feast of plenty . . . . ” 

With that the young man grew silent, 
his eyes growing reflective. Almost will- 
ing to believe that he was actually seeing 
into hyper-space, Gaylor twisted in his 
chair, his slender hands rubbing its anns 
nervously. He had more questions to ask, 
however. “This — this ‘other place,’ Calda. 
You are familiar with its dimensions? 
How does it coincide with our world? 
Does it have the same sun ? What exactly 
are the people like? Do they wear cloth- 
ing? What are . . . . ” 

A smile entered Fellows’ dark eyes. 
“One at a time, Professor. Calda is smaller 
than Earth, but does not follow Earth’s 
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lineaments very closely. Part of it I’ve 
never explored, first because it overlaps 
our world at one point, and secondly, I 
can’t traverse that part, which due to the 
curvature of our world lies toward 
Earth’s center. It has a diameter of about 
six thousand miles, I should say, and I’ve 
explored it from New York to Vienna, 
north as far as Edinburgh, south — into 
the Sahara Desert. 

“But how am I to describe Calda to 
you? I should say it is fair — lovely. I am 
told our sun is yellow, casting white light 
upon Earth. Calda’s sun is saffron, its 
light golden; that is the morning sun is 
such, but Calda has two suns, the second 
sun being purple. It shines when ‘day’ is 
half over, tinting everything in soft pastel 
shades of lavender 

“How can you know color?” the scien- 
tist wished to know. 

“How can I know? That is simple. 
There are also rainbows in Calda, formed 
of the seven primary colors. Darrow has 
aided me in giving them names, yet we are 
not certain — I, of course, may be wrong 
in my designations. At least the colors of 
Calda are lovely to me who knows nothing 
of Earth color . ” 

“Well put. Naturally, there is a ques- 
tion, but we need not bother with that. 
What of the people, Mr. Fellows? Are 
they like ourselves ?” 

“No, not exactly. Their skins are what 
I call yellow, and they are covered with a 
fine golden fuzz of hair that grows half 
an inch long. Their eyes, for the most 
part, are blue, but some have golden eyes, 
and others have eyes of purple. Majis has 
purple eyes, deep dark wells of purple that 
are as soft as velvet. Ah, if I could but 
describe Majis’ beauty to you. She was 
always beautiful, but each year has seen 
her grow more lovely — and to think — 
soon I shall come to her — face to face.” 
The young millionaire forgot his audi- 
ence, lapsing into silence. 

• Gaylor had to recall him to the present. 

“Their manner of dress ? Since they’re 
fuzz-covered, do they wear clothing, Mr. 
Fellows?” 



He came back to the moment with a 
start. 

“Clothing? Oh yes, they dress them- 
selves, but not as we dress. Clothing is 
simply a means of decoration to the Cal- 
dans; they wind scarfs about the body, 
drape squares of cloth about themselves 
in graceful folds, arranged so the breezes 
may pick them up, toss them about. Shoes 
they do not wear but cultivate grasses 
everywhere, of various colors, to walk 
upon, keeping it short and soft, while the 
floors of their homes are covered with 
thickly piled rugs.” 

“What of architecture — furniture?" 

“For the most part, their homes are 
open to the skies. I’ve never seen snow 
there, nor does the temperature drop very 
low — windows are unshielded and walls 
are used merely as a means of upholding 
the house, not to hide the tenant, nor to 
protect him from the winds which are 
gentle. Part of the house is left unroofed 
to admit the sun. 

“As for furnishings, everything is 
made for bodily comfort, ease. Chairs, 
divans, conform to the shape of the body. 
They use decorative vases, mirrors, pic- 
tures, but do not set inconsequential fur- 
niture about merely for show.” Fellows 
sighed, and Gaylor guessed he was think- 
ing of the hundreds of times he had 
stubbed toes or barked shins against un- 
necessary ornamental furnishings. 

“About these beams of motion of which 
you spoke. What are they used for?” 

“Transportation and to carry power 
lines. The Caldans fly odd-shaped boats 
without wings or propellers that carry 
them about their world at, to us, unheard 
of speeds. I should say they’re a far older 
race than ours; their mechanical genius 
surpasses ours by a thousand years at 
least. Their mode of motivation is of a 
principle altogether different than any- 
thing known to us. It is so radical that, 
though I’ve spent hours in their shops, I 
can make neither head nor tail of their 
machines.” 

“And you are determined to ‘go 
through,’ sir, to enter this unique world?” 
(Continued on page 36S) 




(Illustration by Paul) 



I left when the moon fell. That was a 
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By DAVID R. DANIELS 

• I met Bell, James H. Bell, B.S., on the 

corner by Waller’s Drug Store. It was 
the first time I had seen him in years, since 
the summer we graduated, in fact. 

“You’re looking differently,” I told him 
after we had shaken hands. He did, too. 
He was much more weatherbeaten than he 
had been. There was a look about him 
that a lot of these returned explorers, who 
really do things, have. “Been off on a 
Polar trip?” 

“Something of the sort,” he said non- 
committally. “Drop around some time 
and I may tell you about it. Or better yet, 
come home to dinner with me and we’ll 
renew our acquaintance. I’ve got a vintage 
now that will make the other you praised 
look sick.” 

“I’ll accept anything before I’ll believe 
that — unless you show me,” I bantered, 
‘“Because of that statement, I’ll accept 
your invitation. I’m off for the day, any- 
how. Wait a minute while I phone my 
wife.” 

I was forced to admit that Bell had told 
the truth after he dug a cob webbed bottle 
out of a cupboard and poured a couple of , 
glasses full from it. So I said, “You win, 
Bell,” and drank to his health. 

“Where ’d you get it?” I asked when I 
found its taste escaped me. 

“You’d be surprisfed.” I noticed a queer 
look in Bell’s eyes. 

Since we had been very intimate in the 
old days, and because of that look, I said, , 
“Bell, there’s something on your chest. 
What is it ?” I can usually tell when some- 
one wants to do a little confiding. 

He stood a while before replying. “All 
right. I will tell,” he said at last. “I re- 
member you used to read science fiction 
as avidly as I did.” 



• To say that this short story contains 

some revolutionary time-travel theo- 
ries would be putting it exceedingly mild. 

When the author, new to our magazine, 
submitted this story to us, his accom- 
panying letter stated that in it he had 
settled the time-travel question once and 
for all. We must admit that a broad, 
unbelieving grin spread over our coun- 
tenances when the author dared make 
this assertion. 

BUT — the smile soon left our faces 
after we had perused well into the yarn 
— for, to our chagrin, Mr. Daniels had 
really propounded so many brand new 
ideas about time and time-travel, and 
such logical ones — that he has not left one 
loophole in his argument! 

You are perhaps smiling at this, as 
we did at first, but all we ask of you is 
to read the story, which task you will 
not find hard, for it is filled with as 
many thought-provoking theories as any 
science-fiction novel you have ever read 
and you will sit for long after finishing 
it, pondering upon the fantastic possibil- 
ities of this new kind of time-travel. 



“That was a long time ago,” I replied 
laughingly, “so don’t scare me by telling 
too much about Mars." 

His queer look was more that way than 
ever. “It’s worse than that,” he warned. 

I searched my memory, “Been dancing 
among the atoms ?” 

He shook his head. “Way off.” 

“I give up then, unless it’s time.” 
“You’re right.” 

“Huh?” I said somewhat louder than 
was polite. “Come here, Bell.” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly sane,” he assured 
me. “What’s more, I’m sober, which you 
won’t be if you take any more of that 
bottle on an empty stomach. John, we 
used to be intimate in the old days, so 
listen to what I have to tell you. I’ve given 
you a warning as to what it’s about.” 
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“All right,” I agreed. “I probably won’t 
believe it, but I’ll listen; and I won’t 
laugh.” 

“Fine ; it’s no laughing matter to me.” 

"Fire away, then.” 

“I will begin with only a little explana- 
tion ; you already know the theory of time 
as a fourth dimension with our egos, or 
consciousnesses moving along our body 
extenditures in that dimension — also the 
other theory that it should be possible to 
move mundane objects in that dimension. 

“I started on that and began experi- 
menting with time machines. The idea be- 
hind the thing is not so difficult if one 
understands tesseracts and the principles 
of them. But, theory or no theory, it’s ex- 
tremely difficult for a three dimensional 
essence to construct machinery whose four 
dimensions can be made to move all at 
the same absolute time. However, I final- 
ly managed it, though since I’ve been sure 
I was only lucky. Maybe, though, I was 
helped somehow. 

“Even now I couldn’t explain the ma- 
chine to you ; I’d have to let you see it. As 
for patenting such a device, I don’t think 
the patent office would allow it. Now 
what are you laughing about ?” 

“I was only thinking of the rush if they 
did. Everybody would be sailing off to 
find past age gold fields ; or if that palled, 
scientists would go back to study prehis- 
toric animals, while dreamers forged ahead 
to see how their predictions of Utopia 
were working out. Why, I’m afraid I’d 
even give up my practice to join in.” 

“I’d thought about all that, too,” Bell 
said. “It would mess up civilization worse 
than it is already, though it wouldn’t make 
any difference in the end.” 

“Before you start giving us time ma- 
chines, you ought to break the news gent- 
ly. Kill George Washington, or save Lin- 
coln from being assassinated at the right 
instant — or something else of the sort,” I 
offered. 

“And if I did, we wouldn’t be in the 
same world-line.” Bell paused a few mo- 
ments. “That brings me to what I want 
to tell you,” he went on. “I don’t suppose 
you’ll understand ; I don’t myself. I can’t 



tell it properly. But as far as that goes, 
neither could that man after a hundred 
thousand years.” 

“Been that far?” 

“Yes. But to get back to the time ma- 
chine — finally I built some apparatus 
which I could move in time when I worked 
certain levers. At first the thing only had 
a little power — I could go ahead into the 
future or back into the past at about 
double rate. Though this thing was an al- 
together new invention, one still couldn’t 
do enough with it to ever really get out of 
his own age. And that was what I wanted 
to do. 

“After a year or so of experimenting, 
I finally made a traveler more powerful. 
But you see, it still wasn’t strong enough, 
for I wanted to see the remote past and 
the far future — and a gasoline engine, for 
such I was experimenting with, couldn’t 
possibly do that. The distance was too far. 
It would be like trying to drive to the 
sun in an automobile. However, after 
Eckleson solved atomic disintegration, I 
got an atomic engine ; then I could move 
plenty fast.” 

“Say,” I broke in, “just what’s all this 
you’re trying to feed me? Who’s Eckle- 
son? And atomic power? If you’ve got 
that, it’s more than anybody else has 
done.” 

• Bell looked sheepish. “I made a mis- 
take,” he said. “For the second I was 
mixed up as to when this was. What I 
meant was that after I’d been working 
with time machines for a year, I finally 
found that there’s no power today capable 
of driving one much faster than at the 
rate of about a year an hour, which is still 
too slow. But by means of such a ma- 
chine I was able to go ahead to the year 
1987 when a Swede named Eckleson first 
found how to set free atomic power. I 
bought one such engine and installed it in 
my time traveler ; and then I was ready to 
go anywhere. The machine was now able 
to make over a hundred thousand years 
a second at top speed, and it would go to 
the end of the world and back on a few 
hundred pounds of sand. 
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"But that was more power, however, 
than it would take to drive all the ships 
in existence around and around the world 
for the next hundred years.” 

“All very well,” I broke in, “but de- 
scribe your machine to me.” 

“Oh,” said Bell in surprise. “I sup- 
posed you’d have an idea of what it would 
be like. After all the time stories I’d read, 
I made the thing on the usual lines— en- 
closed carriage, and all that, and oxygen 
tanks to supply my own atmosphere in 
case I ran into a period of noxious gasses. 

“Also, after I’d installed the atomic en- 
gine, I transferred the whole thing into 
a twenty-first centpry flyer. I wanted to 
penetrate so many ages I knew it wouldn’t 
be safe to stay on the surface of the earth. 
I might want to stop in some age where 
I was buried under ground, or in the 
walls of some great building. 

“Speaking of time-traveling, since you 
want to hear all about it — the sensation is 
quite like it’s been pictured. At first one 
feels somewhat nauseated and sick in the 
pit of his stomach — like you feel when an 
elevator starts' down too fast. That’s be- 
cause men’s bodies aren’t built for too 
sudden acceleration. But if you apply your 
power properly, you seem to glide ahead ; 
then it’s like flying. After you’re moving 
at even speed, there really isn’t much feel- 
ing to it — any more than there is to rid- 
ing in an airplane on even keel. Starting 
and stopping is nearly always somewhat 
uncomfortable, and if you’re accelerating 
in time and suddenly fly either upward or 
downward in three dimensional space, 
why, it gets you down. Feels like you 
were being torn apart cell by cell. After 
I found that out, I always made sure that 
I was high enough in space before I 
started moving in time. 

“While you’re traveling, the sun re- 
volves westward faster and faster, if you 
are going ahead ; if you’re going into the 
past, it moves from west to east. As you 
gain speed either way, day and night be- 
comes a blur, then the changing colors 
of seasonal differences, and at very high 
speeds you move in a gray-white half- 
light. That’s all. 



“As I said, I attached an atomic motor 
in 1987, then I started out to find out 
what was going to happen. 

“It was awful. Cities were springing up 
everywhere — great towering things like 
New York on Gargantuan style. There 
were buildings that covered a square mile 
of ground and reached two miles high by 
the year 2050. The world had gone build- 
ing mad and the people were at nearly the 
same social status as ever — lots of quar- 
reling, little governments, and uneducated 
masses and all that. The countries were 
always close to fighting among themselves, 
which would have been like children set- 
tling their differences with machine guns 
and hand grenades. 

“I was sure that before long there 
wouldn’t be any world — or rather, any 
world of mankind, and I was right. There 
were fleets by that time which could go 
thousands of miles an hour; there were 
war horrors which could blow a hundred- 
mile city off the face of the earth in three 
seconds. 

“Of course, they were always talking 
about peace, but anyone with half an eye 
could see that the treaties they were mak- 
ing wouldn’t last. 

“The end came when the United States 
and Japan, which by then had spread over 
nearly all Asia, declared war on each other 
in 2083. That was the war our philos- 
ophers have been prophesying when the 
East would be arrayed against the West. 
The whole world joined in. Both sides 
were about equal — the two Americas, Aus- 
tralia, and Europe had fewer people than 
the other side, but their men were better 
educated as a whole and therefore knew 
how to kill each other better. 

“New York, Hongkong, London, Bom- 
bay, Melbourne, Berlin, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro were destroyed the first day, and 
that was only a start. They contained over 
a hundred million people all told. But that 
many killed didn’t make any difference. It 
went on while the leaders and instigators 
of the thing stayed back out of sight where 
they couldn’t be touched and where they 
kept working on the soldiers and keeping 
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them at it until everybody was destroyed.” 

“Not everyone!” I echoed, horror- 
stricken. 

“Yes, everyone. There’s a lot of talk 
these days about how in the next war the 
face of man will be destroyed. It will 
be the truth if that war doesn’t come till 
2083 .” 

“But you just said it did happen,” I 
contradicted. 

“I know. But listen, and you’ll see why 
I say ‘if.’ 

“Right now there is a lot of talk on 
the subject of wars and it has been said 
that any great war these days would wipe 
the race out. However, we aren’t far 
enough advanced, in a mechanical way, to 
kill everyone. You see, after so much 
fighting, the horror of the thing strikes 
everyone and they leave off. Peace is 
made for that reason. 

“By then, they were, though — not that 
people were any worse then than now, 
but because of the fact that they could 
destroy such great quantities of things in 
so short a time. When a long enough 
space had passed that the people should 
be sick of killing each other, there wasn’t 
anyone left to stop it. The carnage died 
for lack of fuel. 

“As I say,- it ruined the world. It was 
because the leaders of the thing had stayed 
back out of sight until nearly everybody 
else was dead — though even then they 
came out of their burrows too soon. If 
they had been wiped out early in the game, 
the war might have run itself out, since 
without leaders there would have to have 
been a cessation before they all died. 

“But that wasn’t the way it went. So 
finally, when the agitators did come out, 
there was only one fighting man, one sol- 
dier left. The war hadn’t stayed to the 
trenches and the air above them ; each side 
had bombed non-combatants, women and 
children, and everybody, and none could 
escape. Only the single soldier remained, 
who was a decent sort though he had de- 
stroyed a few cities single-handed. He 
went into hiding to see what would hap- 
pen. 



• “Everybody in South America was 

dead, in Australia, and in Africa. There 
were a group of eight or nine who had 
entrenched themselves in the Rocky 
Mountains west of Denver; there were 
the same number in' the Alps in Switzer- 
land, and another group in the Indian 
Himalayas. All told they numbered about 
two dozen. 

“When that fighting man — Lark his 
name was, I believe — found that out and 
realized that these people had been the 
cause of the whole carnage, he gathered a 
few bombs, took them by surprise, and 
killed all them off too — first those in 
America, then Europe, then in Asia. 

“And being the only human being left 
on earth, he did the only thing there was 
left for him to do — he put a gun to his 
head and blew his brains out.” 

“But surely,” I said, “a few men and 
women must have been left somewhere — • 
savages on tropical islands, perhaps, or 
Eskimos in the far north. It seems that 
someone would have escaped.” 

“I hoped so," Bell answered. “In fact 
I flew almost all over the world to find 
out. But not a soul was to be seen, and 
finally I went ahead in time, pausing every 
now and then till I had reached a million 
years. There was a sort of civilization of 
ants by that time. They had built houses 
and machinery and had learned the use 
of fire. But to me they didn’t seem right. 
It was all dreary and lonesome with noth- 
ing but a tiny realm of ants. Nearly all 
the large animals had been killed too, you 
see. 

“But I kept on until the year when the 
moon fell ; I don’t know how many mil- 
lions of years that was. I had lost track, 
but it must have been a hundred or two 
hundred, I think, at least. 

“I kept hoping that men might show 
up, but they never did, and the ants were 
too small to evolve very far. Their size 
wasn’t large enough according to earth. 
They finally built little ships and flyers 
capable of crossing the oceans, but to do 
that took them an awfully long time. I 
don’t suppose they ever realized there 
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were other worlds in the sky or tried to 
reach them. 

‘‘I don’t know, though. I left when the 
moon fell. That was a sight to watch! 
It happened on the night side of the planet. 
At first it seemed to be growing larger 
and larger; then there was a roaring in 
the air like an enormous steam whistle 
coming closer. Just before it struck I 
jumped ahead a day in time so the con- 
cussion wouldn’t hurt me or affect my 
ship. 

“Great cracks had opened in the earth. 
I found when I looked. The days were 
made much longer. But the ants went on 
as ever. A few of them were killed, natur- 
ally ; but as a race they were too strong in 
proportion to their weight for the jar to 
have much effect.” 

“God,” I broke in, overwhelmed for 
the moment. “If I had found things like 
that, I would have taken the same way 
out that last man did !” 

“You mean Lark? I came close to it. 
Watching the horrors of the latter part 
of the twenty-first century was enough to 
make anybody sick of his race and of 
living. But you see, I had the means and 
the urge to see what came of it. By the 
time I’d left it all behind about a million 
years I was thinking of something else. 

“It was this way—” Bell stopped, paus- 
ing indecisively a moment or two. “Now,” 
he began, “comes the really hard part. But 
it’s beyond me. All I can do is tell it as 
it occurred. 

“As I said, I got to thinking. I had 
seen it all happen. I had been right there. 
I knew that I could have an effect on the 
future because my time machine was pow- 
ered by an atomic motor, and I moved in 
common, ordinary space by means of a 
twenty-first-century flyer. Also, I’d been 
eating food from animals and plants born 
long after I should have died a natural 
death. 

"Finally I thought, 'Why couldn’t I 
change it ?’ And the more I thought of it, 
the more I came to the conclusion that I 
could. The only trouble was that I didn’t 
know where to begin. 



“I came back to the time of the last 
war and watched it all carefully. After 
seeing it two or three times, I picked Lark 
as the most likely person. 

“You see, I’d decided that the two dozen 
or so leaders who were left when every- 
body besides Lark had died might be able 
to remedy things. They were the best 
educated of the day, and while they were 
responsible for the thing, they had the 
best minds. 

“I decided to act on the evening Lark 
had decided he’d blow them up the next 
day. I went to him right after he’d gone 
to sleep. You understand, I didn’t want 
to take any chances with him, for I knew 
he was half insane and I didn’t want to 
die until I saw what came of my decision, 
anyway. 

"I found him sleeping in a ruined build- 
ing. I didn’t try to parley with him or 
talk him out of it; I shone a light into 
his face and said, ‘Hands up!’ 

“He awoke with a start. He was so sur- 
prised to see a living man that he didn’t 
know what to do, and by the time he real- 
ized what was going on, I had snapped two 
pairs of handcuffs on him — one pair on 
his wrists and another on his ankles. Then 
I bundled him into the time-traveler, 
where, after grunting a few times, he went 
back to sleep. I believe he was drunk any- 
way. The solitude was beginning to pall 
on him and he had to have some outlet. 

“With this much accomplished, I went 
ahead a few days to see what would hap- 
pen. Sure enough, as I had thought, the 
two dozen had sense enough to try to fix 
things up after they had wrecked them. 
They had all the resources of the world 
at their fingertips ; and what’s more, they 
had the knowledge of how to use those 
things properly. They didn’t try to get 
together — each group kept a continent to 
itself and started in. 

“It was too slow watching what they 
did. When I saw that they were headed 
right, I jumped ahead a hundred years. 
There were a number of people by that 
time, comparatively, and all were work- 
ing toward real civilization. In a thou- 
sand years they were ahead of any point 
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their ancestors had ever reached, and there 
hadn’t been any more wars. 

“They had all the machines they needed 
to begin with, so they started in for men- 
tal progress and they accomplished it. 
Utopia didn’t come at once, but everybody 
was at the same social level, and that was 
all that was needed for them to start push- 
ing out toward the stars.” 

“But what became of Lark?”I wanted 
to know. 

“He hadn’t wakened up even then. I had 
seen all this, you know, in a few hours, 
according to my own figuring. I didn’t 
want to keep him with me, so I finally 
unfastened his handcuffs and dumped him 
off about five hundred years after I took 
him on. I still had his welfare in mind, 
though, so I went ahead ten years to see 
how he was making out. 

“As I said, he was a decent sort. By 
the time he’d sobered up and found that 
he hadn’t gone crazy, he started out to 
make himself useful. When I looked him 
up in ten years, I found him a progressive 
citizen ; in fifty more he died an honored 
death. By any measure he was quite an 
old man by that time, and they remem- 
bered him several generations.” 

• I had lighted a cigar, but it was cold 

and forgotten between my teeth by now. 
The tale was so full of paradoxes that I 
could make neither head nor tail of it. 
“But how could it happen like that?” I 
objected. “You just said a few moments 
ago that Lark and everybody died before 
2200 ; now you tell how Lark passed out 
again and was remembered by those who 
followed him in what must have been 
2600 or 2700.” 

“That’s where the difficulty comes in; 
they had all been dead. You see, / changed 
the world.” Bell spoke as nonchalantly as 
a god in his well modulated, though some- 
what jerky speech. “Everybody who has 
ever lived has changed things somewhat. 
Think how much Christ did, or Mo- 
hammed, or for that matter, Alexander 
and Caesar. You, too, have, around here. 
Think how different things would have 



been if you had died when you were three 
years old.” 

When I thought of how the papers 
howled at what they called my “radical 
changes” the year I was elected coroner, 
I was forced to admit that Bell was right. 
“It’s so,” I said. “But all this has hap- 
pened; it couldn’t be any different.” 

“So you think,” Bell said. “But chew 
on this : I was in a world of no-humans 
a hundred million years after the last man 
died. I 3aw the moon fall. Everything 
up to then had happened as I saw it hap- 
pen ; but I went back and changed it, and 
all history turned out another way." 

He chuckled. “Naturally I was all 
balled up. Here two different histories had 
unfolded beneath my eyes, and both were 
real. Now anybody I ask will say the fu- 
ture can happen, or may, or mil happen 
in numberless ways. But it didn’t seem so 
to me, since I had proven to myself that 
it would happen one way; then I pro- 
ceeded to strike it all out, and the first 
way I had seen wasn’t it at all. 

“The only answer I could see was that 
time itself must be happening in a higher 
dimension, and that nothing was so sure 
that it couldn’t be changed — or ever has 
been so sure. That was the way I theo- 
rized it, but still it didn’t make sense. 

“Nevertheless, people were coming 
along wonderfully, now that I had stopped 
Lark’s little episode. I thought that if 
things went on as they should, I could see 
a really advanced people in a hundred 
thousand years. I went ahead to see what 
they could do for me. 

“When I stopped my time machine, I 
found everything beyond my sm.all com- 
prehension. As you know, the only civil- 
izations of men that I had come in con- 
tact with were no further advanced than 
a hundred or a thousand years beyond my 
time. Naturally, there were things now, 
a hundred thousand years later, that I 
couldn’t even begin to understand. It was 
like bringing one of our tree-dwelling an- 
cestors out of the fern forests and show- 
ing him our twentieth century civilization. 

“Don’t ask me to give in details what 
I saw; I can’t. People all lived in the 
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grassy country. There wasn’t a sign, 
usually, of anything Mother Nature her- 
self hadn’t provided, yet when those folks 
wanted a machine or a piece of apparatus, 
they had it. Maybe they could think such 
things into existence. Or again, maybe 
they kept such things somewhere beyond 
time and brought them out as they chose 
to. I know they understood dimensions 
in a way I never will because I haven’t 
sufficient brain power. 

“They knew I was coming to see them, 
and a man was ready to meet me- when 
I materialized. He was taller than I” — 
Bell stood over six feet — “and he was built 
like Apollo. His head was like what the 
gods must have. Honestly, he seemed al- 
most a deity to me. It made me feel proud 
too, since if it hadn’t been for my help, 
he and his kind never would have existed. 

“His face was ultra-human. He looked 
at me in a benign sort of way, as though 
he understood everything which ever had 
been or might ever be. 

“ ’So you have come, James Bell,’ was 
all he said. He didn’t speak in English; 
I’m not sure he even talked, but I under- 
stood, nevertheless. 

“I was expecting to be greeted as savior 
of the race, but when nothing of the sort 
happened, I wasn’t surprised. I don’t sup- 
pose I’ll ever be surprised at anything 
from now on. 

“ ‘Yes, I have come,’ I replied. 

“ ‘And you wish to understand time ?’ 
He came to the point at once. 

“ ‘I do,’ I said. 

“With that he began an explanation, 
but right away he saw that it wouldn’t 
work. Even though I’d invented the time- 
traveler, I still didn’t have the brains to 
comprehend what he wanted to tell me. 
As I’ve said, I only hit upon the machine 
by accident. 

“The man’s massive brow furrowed a 
little. ‘Come,’ he said after a moment of 
thought. ‘We shall go back.’ With that 
he led the way to my time-traveler. 

“He ran the ship. It was he who knew 
where we were going, and he understood 
time much better than I did. My time trav- 
eler accelerated very smoothly in his 



hands, and he kept going faster until 
everything was a blur. He left the lever 
far over for a long time. I knew we were 
going back almost to the end of the world. 

“When we stopped, the sun was a 
steaming red ball, huge in a cloudy sky. 
The mountains were all sheer peaks, the 
tides five times that of the highest today. 
The forests were only gigantic ferns. 

• “My companion— I call him that, since 

I never learned his name — seemed to 
know what he was doing. He guided the 
ship over a range of mountains and down 
into a little bowl -shaped valley almost com- 
pletely surrounded by mile-high crags. 
There were a few trees here and a little 
stream flowing among them between sandy 
banks. We stopped on the sand right be- 
fore an egg-shell from which a reptile- 
thing had just hatched. It was four-legged 
and scaly and crawled around blinking its 
eyes. It wasn’t all lizard and was one of 
the most ugiy things I had ever seen. 

“ 'Kill it,’ the man said and handed me 
— wonder of wonders— a revolver. Where 
he got it from is another mystery. 

“He had engendered such a feeling of 
respect in me, I believe, that if he had told 
me to shoot myself I would have done so. 
I took the revolver and killed the thing — 
shot it in the head. 

*' ‘Now we will go forward in time,’ 
my companion said. 

“Again he accelerated the ship, and we 
shot ahead a few million years — to about 
a period analogous with the building of 
the great pyramid, I think. 

"But when we stopped, there weren’t 
any pyramids ; there weren’t any men. 
The whole world was inhabited only by 
reptiles. 

“For, you see, I had killed the thing 
that was a direct ancestor of the first 
mammal; and it happened that no other 
animal like it developed after that. 

“With one bullet, I killed my compan- 
ion and myself, killed all men, even all 
warm-blooded animals, in fact. I killed 
all such things that would ever live — had 
ever lived, really, for I’m alive, and you’re 
alive, and right then I was in the com- 
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pany of a man who should normally have 
lived a hundred thousand years after I 
died. 

‘“See what you have done?’ he said 
with a laugh. Then knowing that I was 
utterly in the dark, he explained. ‘But it 
has all been — this world, your world, the 
world of the ants, my world. They all ex- 
ist in the absolute time of the Cosmos, 
and the possibilities of what have been or 
what may be are manifold, like tree 
branches— one moves along one limb and 
thinks it is the tree; but when he pro- 
ceeds to another, lo, it is all different.’ 

“Still, though, its reality was beyond 
me. True, I could get an inkling of it, 
but the whole was too wonderful. If I 
had gone ahead millions of years instead 
of hundreds of thousands for my explana- 
tion, I might have run onto beings capable 
of making me understand. 

“But I hadn’t ; and though my compan- 
ion seemed god-like, his brain was only 
greater than mine by degrees. He under- 
stood time and such things in a way I 
never could, yet there were lots of things 
in his scheme of the absolute as far be- 
yond him as death is beyond me. There 
were all sorts of theories around him 
whose meaning he couldn’t grasp. For 
that matter, however far a creature may 
develop, whatever he may learn, his 
knowledge only shows him a multitude of 
other things to turn his attention to. . . . 

“For awhile we explored the world of 
the reptile races. We went ahead for ages, 
until the sun was growing cold, in fact. 
And’’ — here Bell’s voice lowered a note — 
“in that world the moon never did fall; 
it just broke into pieces which formed 
rings around the earth like those around 
Saturn. 

“Before the end there was a race of rep- 
tiles nearly as far advanced as the man 
with me. When there wasn’t enough solar 
heat coming in to make Earth habitable, 
they migrated to the planets circling some 
other star, and that was the last we ever 
saw of them. My companion and I never 
did show ourselves, however. As with the 
ant- world, there was something about 
their civilization which made me home- 



sick. I didn’t want to have anything to do 
with them — nor, for that matter, did the 
man with me. There are a few ways in 
which people will never change, I think, 
not so long as the genus homo remain in 
human form. I’m speaking of our world- 
line now .... 

“Finally we went back to where the 
reptile-thing pras hatching on the sands 
in the earth’s childhood. There we waited 
for about a minute, then my time machine 
appeared in front of us. 

“It’s a facf! Though the future-man 
and I were standing together inside the 
transparent walls of the traveler, he and 
I and it all appeared in front of ourselves. 
I saw ; it was like looking at the moving 
picture of one’s self, though much weirder. 

“My friend gave the other me the re- 
volver. We were too far away to hear 
what we said, but the actions were all 
plain. The other me slipped out to shoot 
our ancestor. 

“ ‘Now stop yourselff the man told me. 

“So, as though I were used to doing 
this every day, I walked over to my other 
self and said, ‘Don’t do it this time.’ I 
took the revolver. I suppose the other 
Bell was too dumfounded to do more 
than gape as I threw it into the stream. 
After that my companion and I went off 
in the time-machine leaving ourselves by 
our traveler on the sand. I’ve often won- 
dered what might have happened had we 
all got into the same machine and left the 
other one that was still it on the edge of 
that little stream. . . . 

“Now things were as they had been 
before, since our ancestor lived and 
thrived. We passed the place where I had 
kidnapped Lark, and since I did nothing 
to stop that action, we went on to the era) 
of my companion. 

“I was beginning to see something be- 
sides black in the ink by now. All I can 
say, however, is that the world has in- 
numerable dimensions in the Cosmos, and 
that each one of those dimensions seems 
very different to us who see only three 
dimensional cross-cuts of them at a time. 
We and our world are like things seen by 
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some one dimensional being. What, for 
instance, could such a creature make of 
an automobile, being able to see no more 
than a line along its surface. That’s how 
we look at infinity. 

“I live, and yet I’ve seen the world 
which is this planet peopled by nothing 
besides races of reptiles, a world into 
which I couldn’t possibly be bom. And 
probably somewhere — in the Cosmos — 
there is a me, a James Bell who never in- 
vented a time-machine, but lived a normal 
twentieth-century life as the other men 
around him did. However, I know noth- 
ing of that, since at present — in absolute 
time — the ego-which-I-am inhabits the 
body of the Bell who did travel into time. 

“But that there are other Bell-egos, I 
know. For instance, there was the me I 
took the revolver from. Both men were 
Bell, yet in my consciousness there is no 
memory of that incident when the gun 
was taken away from me. And as to what 
that Bell did after that, I have no idea. 

"Very probably there is a you, John, 
who has traveled in time with me, whether 
you ever do in this consciousness of your- 
self or not. And as far as that goes, there 
may have been a planet Earth which fell 
into the sun ere it cooled, or was stolen 
by a passing star. 

“Well, this absolute theory of time- 
traveling, which must be the right one, 
takes away certain of the paradoxes which 
have baffled imaginative people. Still, you 
can’t really understand it. But there will 
always be things like that, no matter what 
we know. 

“But if one follows that thought out, 
he can come to almost any conclusion. 

“That’s nearly all of the story. After 
I took my companion back to his age, I 
returned here. However, I first overshot 
the mark a hundred years, so I stopped in 
at a mansion and acquired exactly seven 
bottles of beverage like you drank tonight. 
Perhaps the episode has gone down in his- 
tory as an unsolved wine mystery. 

“I returned here because I wanted a 
space in which to think it all out before 
I go gazing into infinity again. When I 



do go back, I believe I shall penetrate 
into the future until I meet beings who 
are capable of teaching me the real rea- 
sons behind some of my questions. There 
must be such entities somewhere, if they 
will let me find them. 

“I did have an idea to get together a 
band of future-men and go back to make 
past ages more liveable. Terrible things 
have happened in history, you know. 

“But it isn’t any use. Think, for in- 
stance, of the martyrs and the things they 
suffered. I could go back and save them 
those wrongs. And yet all the time, some- 
where in absoluteness, they would still 
have known their unhappiness and their 
agony, because, imthis world-line, those 
things have happened. 

“At the end, it’s all unchangeable; it 
merely unrolls before us.” 

• Bell stopped here ; and at that moment, 
the summons came that dinner was 
served. I believe that neither of us spoke 
during the meal. 

After we had finished, he asked, “Do 
you want to see my time-machine?” 

I had been thinking it over, and my 
mind was made up. “No,” I told him. 
“Like you did, I want a space in which 
to think it all over. As it is, I only have 
what you told me on the subject, no real 
proof. If you showed me such a machine, 
then I would know that part of your 
story, at least, was fact; and that would 
be the end of my peace. Or if there is 
no such machine, it would destroy the 
wonderful illusion you created.” 

“But I’m going into the future again,” 
Bell said, "perhaps tonight.” 

"All right,” I returned, “go. Maybe it 
would be better if you didn’t come back 
to me, for I have a wife and a family and 
a life here which should be lived. I 
couldn’t ever attend to such mundane 
things again if I saw happenings such as 
you relate.” 

I laughed. “Here I am speaking as 
though I were sure every word you had 
spoken were gospel fact. I’m making a 
fool of myself.” 

(Continued on page 366 ) 




(Illustration by Paul) 

He turned and fired at a face that had shown itself around a corner. 
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By FESTUS PRAGNELL 

PART TWO 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• Learoy Spofforth tells the story in the first 
person. He describes how he is in prison 
for the murder of his brother, Charles. He de- 
clares himself not morally responsible. The 
opening paragraphs show a state of confusion 
in his mind. He tells how his brother had per- 
fected an ultra-microscope with which one could 
view electron-worlds with their swarming life. 
Charles finds an inhabited planet of the mi- 
crocosm and transfers his brother's memory, 
under Learoy’s consent, to the mind of Kas- 
trove, a green, primeval ape-man of the world 
Kilsona and the tribe of Graypec. He finds 
himself in a group of his fellows attacking an 
injured air-ship in which they find Issa, a girl 
of another civilization, higher in the scale of 
evolution. Both of their races were degenerated 
from a former height of culture far superior to 
ours, caused in part by the evolution of the 
wild beasts of the jungle into creatures with 
primitive reasoning powers. Kastrove saves the 
girl from the other beasts, but he had lost his 
weapon and is reprimanded by the chief of the 
tribe, a man of Issa's race. By right of cap- 
ture, Issa is given to Kastrove, but he makes 
her know that he is not her enemy but is trying 
to help her. He is madly in love with her but 
will not take her as his mate, being physically 
inferior to her. However, she soon falls in 
love with him also, learning that he is not an 
ordinary ape-man, and she finally becomes his 
mate. His father has proven a great help to 
him in keeping out of trouble on an unfamiliar 
world, and he was greatly indebted to him. 
Kastrove’s superior knowledge had allowed him 
to win a combat with an important sub-chief, 
creating for himself a great respect among his 
fellow creatures and a great pride for his fa- 
ther. As Part One closes, we find this wise man 
of the tribe, the oldest of the lot, about to 
impart great information to Kastrove, whose 
superiority to the rest he had noticed. He has 
tested his courage and found him brave. Let 
us listen as the spokesman of the sub-chiefs im- 
parts many amazing revelations about the mys- 
terious Larbies, and other carefully-guarded 
secrets of Graypec: 



• There are few people indeed who can- 
not enjoy the refreshing fantasy of 
Jonathan Swift’s famous book on “Gul- 
liver’s Travels.” In this well-known work 
we find a literary style so different, so 
convincing that we forget we are read- 
ing fiction and make ourselves believe in 
the preposterous adventures of Gulliver. 

We mention this point for the reason 
that the present novel, by a well-liked 
science-fiction author, at once reminded 
us of the book by Swift. It boasts the 
same even, symphonic flow of writing 
technique. 

Our author is English, as you will no- 
tice by his typically English spelling, 
which we have left in its original form, 
and does credit, in this story, to the 
home land of William Shakespeare, 
Charles Dickens, and H. G. Wells. 

Glamour, spectacle, action, adventure, 
intrigue, and, of course, fantasy, are mas- 
terfully blended in this unusual novel of 
a savage world. 



CHAPTER XI 
Forebodings 

• “Know, man,’’ said the spokesman of 
the sub-chiefs, “for you are no cave- 
man cub, that I can read the thoughts of 
others — sometimes. Ordinarily one’s mind 
sets up natural barriers of resistance to 
the thought-reader, but at times, by the 
will of a practised subject, or during 
great weakness or great fear, those bar- 
tiers are lowered and an expert may read. 
I knew you were no man of Graypec, and 
that only by what we call science-magic 
did you get here. Knowing that, the chief 
or any of the tribe, or even of the people 
of Teth-Shorgo, would have destroyed 
you at once, for we have forgotten our 
science while the Larbies have much, and 
the men of Gorlem some, knowledge. Our 
ancestors knew more than either. 
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“I noticed your endless questions, the 
very facts that have caused the chief to 
suspect you, that have put you in danger 
now, and they caused me to think that 
you were not from Gorlem, neither were 
you a spy of the Larbies. I set myself to 
find out. It was useless asking questions ; 
I could do it only by reading your 
thoughts. So I held you suspended over 
the sea until the natural resistance of your 
mind broke down. 

“Much of what was in your brain I did 
not understand. I still did not know where 
you came from, and in disgust I nearly 
dropped you ; but I persisted and gleaned 
the knowledge that at least you are not 
hostile to us; you simply know nothing 
about anything. Your ignorance is sur- 
prising, but your mind is free; I noted 
that particularly — your mind is free. 

“Here on this cliff-top there is no liv- 
ing creature within earshot. Not even a 
bird whose uncomprehending brain might 
record the sounds of my voice, can catch 
my low tones. As far as it is ever possible 
to be certain of no hostile being catching 
my words in some strange apparatus, it 
is possible here. Otherwise I would not 
risk your life in talking to you as I am 
about to do. My own life matters not.” 

For a while he was silent, thoughtfully 
gazing to the west, where the sky was 
beginning to glow red with the approach- 
ing sunset. 

“Know, man, that there is no God of 
the Lightning. That worship was invented 
by my ancestors, in whom some remnant 
of ancient wisdom still lingered, as a sym- 
bol of the power of the lightning, the 
power men once controlled and whereby 
they ruled Kilsona — yes, and whereby 
our fathers still hoped men might again 
be masters of this planet. Alas for their 
hopes, now that this religion of the Lar- 
bies has taken the place of the religion 
they invented ! 

"You knew the physical tyranny of 
Grawtok, whom you slew, but there is a 
greater, far harsher tyranny, the tyranny 
of the mind' — yes, the tyranny of yonder 
creatures, to whom mankind has been 
sold !” He stretched out a bowed, massive 



arm and pointed at the distant island, 
whose wavering pencils of light could still 
be seen through the green crystals. 

“Nearly all we cave-men and the peo- 
ple of Teth-Shorgo — sad remnant of a 
mighty race — are under that tyranny, 
whose worst feature is that the victim is 
always unaware of his servitude. Some 
of us, the very oldest, know it, but every 
year our numbers grow fewer. All the 
young are subject ; we cannot find one to 
whom to pass on our message. But you 
— your mind is free — though why, I know 
not.” 

Having spoken thus, he stopped, as if 
stricken silent. Finally he rose and, as 
though I were not there, set off down the 
slope. Never again did he show that he 
knew of my existence. 

Brave, lonely, independent mind in a 
colony of brutes! The end he had fore- 
shadowed for himself came about a week 
later; and forthwith craven beings who 
once cowered at his approach talked of 
the dead lion with contempt, and would 
have thrown his body out in the open to 
be dealt with by the natural scavengers 
of the plain, had not the other sub-chiefs, 
anxious for the dignity of their rank, in- 
tervened. His body was burned on a pyre 
after an elaborate ceremony that included 
a torchlight procession, much howling and 
dancing and beating of drums. The chief 
himself put on a fearsome head-dress and 
looked on at the end of his servant; the 
chosen successor lighted the fire. There 
had been a similar funeral for Grawtok, 
but under the circumstances I had not 
been allowed to witness it. 

What the dead man had told me, illu- 
minating so far as it went, was still too 
vague and general to help me much; but 
I have given it in detail as it was the only 
definite guidance I got for many months 
as to the state of the world. It gave me 
many clues to work on. I understood why 
the Larbies were spoken of with bated 
breath, as a religious fanatic might speak 
„ of heaven. I also understood the strange 
way in which Issa regarded me; it was 
a thing planted in her mind by some out- 
side influence, and persisted against her 
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will. I was an enemy and she was power- 
less to throw off the idea. But how such 
wild, free creatures came to be in such 
a state, I could not even guess; it was 
something beyond my experience. 

That the warnings of my father and of 
the dead leader as to the danger my per- 
sistent curiosity had led me into were 
justified was proved in dramatic fashion 
soon after the latter died. I had arrived 
home after a fruitless hunt, tired but ap- 
parently well, when my left side began 
to irritate^ This I took little notice of at 
first, but slowly the pain increased until 
I was in agony. My side was turning 
white ! 

There could be only one reason for 
that; I must have been exposed to a dis- 
tant death-ray! 

Nothing could be done; my life de- 
pended on how long I had been subjected 
to this murderous attack, and at what 
range. We had gone far that day, and I 
remembered stopping to rest in view of 
another group of hunters in the distance. 
Some member of that other band must 
have been responsible, but how had he 
recognized me at that distance? 

• After resting a mere ten minutes, an 

unusual restlessness had caused me to 
rise and walk away, and I had sat down 
again out of sight of the other party. 
What dim instinct had saved me? For 
had I remained, I should have become 
weak and dropped behind on the march, 
to fall an easy prey to some deadly beast 
of the forest. One learned to respect in- 
stincts in that land where life so often 
hung by a thread. 

After some hours, the danger passed, 
but all the skin on that side peeled off, 
leaving me pie-bald until the hair grew 
again. 

I spoke to nobody about this, though 
everybody could see what had happened. 
The more I thought about it, the more 
certain I became that the chief himself 
must have been behind the attack. It was 
common knowledge that he now regret- 
ted allowing Issa to come to me. He sent 



his attendants to her with an invitation 
to visit him in his cave, always unsuccess- 
fully, and on the rare occasions when I 
saw him in the open air I could see the 
desire in his eyes when they rested on her. 

She must have seemed very desirable 
to him, the only other women near being 
those hefty cave-women, who were as re- 
pulsive to him as they were to me. 

I thought it over. The chief — I thought 
I understood him now — was being made 
rather ridiculous by the position, but 
would not do anything to make himself 
unpopular, such as openly killing me to 
steal my mate. But there were always 
secret ways, underhanded means. I could 
name several of the tribe who were secret 
agents of his. Clearly, if he wanted me 
out of the way, my days were numbered 
— if I remained with the tribe of Gray- 
pec. Then, with me out of the way, his 
talons would close on Issa and not again 
be lightly loosed. 

About a week after my escape, I 
reached a decision. My side was almost 
healed. Having to lie on one side, I slept 
badly, and it was in the early hours of a 
chilly morning that I decided that the 
only hope for Issa or myself lay in flight. 
Her white body, now sun-tanned, bruised, 
and scratched by brambles, with the mop 
of stiff hair that looked like a big, yellow 
doll, lay curled up on her heap of grass. 
The dim shapes of my father and his 
mate could hardly be seen in their end of 
the cavern, for dry weather had reduced 
the power of the waterfall, and there was 
a shortage of electricity for the lamps. 

At my touch, her eyes opened. Dropping 
on my haunches beside her, I whispered 
that we were in danger here, and must 
flee. There was no need to say more. She 
knew as much as I, and I now shared the 
general fear of being heard, as though 
every stone held a secret microphone and 
some enemy listened to one’s every word. 

“To where?” she whispered. “My peo- 
ple would kill us both.” 

“Here is death for me, slavery for 
you.” 

At that she covered her face and cried. 

“Whatever the dangers, we must face 
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them,” I urged. "Alive I can protect you ; 
dead I cannot.” 

“But there is no life in the open, at 
night, for us,” she returned, more calmly. 

That was true. At the approach of 
darkness, a myriad of unseen things 
waited for the gathering dusk to give 
them a chance to pounce ; but I urged that 
we must face it. Death before dishonour. 
Perhaps we could pass the nights in open 
spaces such as the cliff-top from which 
the dead sub-chief had shown me the is- 
land of the Larbies. 

"Alas,” she muttered, her voice muffled 
by dried grass, “I would go with you but 
I cannot .... I .... I shall soon bear 
you a child !” 

Fool that I was not to have suspected 
it! Would this child be mine, Learoy 
Spofiforth’s, or would he be Kastrove’s, 
the cave-man ? Could I expect it to inherit 
any qualities from Spofforth? It would be 
mine, yet not mine. 

Her eyes were big and full of suffer- 
ing. “Don’t stay where you are in danger 
because of me,” she said in a low tone, 
then quickly added : “That sounds as 
though I wanted to lose you. It would be 
fatal to go alone. Oh, I know not what to 
say.” 

I kissed her. “Keep smiling,” I said; 
"you cannot go and I must stay with you. 
I must keep me eyes wide open, that’s 
all.” But I saw the rest of my life as a 
rope. It ran ahead for a short distance, 
then came to an end. After that there was 
nothing. 

• Weeks passed, but the chief held his 

hand. I saw him once when he was not 
aware of me; his eyes were on Issa, and 
they seemed to wear a calculating expres- 
sion, as of one sure of his purpose and 
content to wait. 

The birth of my child, a boy, marks 
in my mind the close of a period. It seems 
to foreshadow that other incident that 
turned my life upside-down, the stagger- 
ing prelude to a series of adventures that 
were to upset all my ideas of Kilsona, to 
take me among fantastic scenes and tre- 
mendous struggles, for objects I could 



barely conceive, to make me but a pawn 
in the play of vast forces, while I looked 
back on my life in the caves of Graypec 
as on some ideally happy picture. 

Life on Kilsona had been fantastic, but 
in the main it had been understandable; 
now it was to become utterly bizarre, be- 
yond comprehension. 

I had no inkling of this in my mind as 
I held in my arms the tiny thing that was 
my child, yet not mine. The appearance 
of my son surprised and delighted me, 
for he was a perfectly normal boy such 
as any earth-mother might be proud of, 
or so it seemed to me when first I saw 
him. Often, before coming to Kilsona, I 
had nervously nursed a child like him, 
admired, and hastily handed the infant 
back to the women. 

Afterwards I learned that when an ape- 
man mated with one of the townsfolk, 
such as Issa, the offspring was often a 
normal human being. It seems reasonable 
that two extremes should produce a 
medium — brutal strength and delicate 
weakness. The chief himself was a case 
in point. 

To me it seemed wonderful. I even 
looked hopefully for signs of family re- 
semblance, without much success. Very 
soon he began to bellow and to show a 
vigorous temper and a strong will. I sup- 
pose every inexperienced father, expect- 
ing a baby pictured as tiny, weak, and 
quiet, is surprised when the new arrival 
tries to dominate the whole family. 

Issa cried because we had nothing but 
dried grass for him to lie on, and still 
more because it was impossible for her to 
keep him properly clean. She said he 
would die, but he thrived. I began soon 
to fear that the strain of nursing the 
voracious infant was draining her vitality, 
so strong was his appetite. I remarked 
about it to her. 

“My people never nurse their children,” 
she explained, “but what can I do ? I can’t 
get artificial food here.” 

There was no remedy. In agony, as the 
weeks passed, I watched her figure, which 
had filled out somewhat under the hard, 
healthy life, become more thin and pale 
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until it seemed certain she must collapse. 
The mother was sacrificing her life for 
the child, and at times I was tempted to 
slay the baby that Issa might live. 

Still the chief watched, smiling sar- 
donically, but nothing happened. 

Then came the incident that was to 
sweep all these problems aside. 

Looking back, I cannot remember when 
I first knew that the Larbies were coming. 
The knowledge grew in the minds of the 
cave-men as the light of dawn slowly, 
imperceptibly grows in the night sky until 
the day is upon one. First was a vague 
uneasiness, then definite fear, then at last 
we all knew that on a certain day they 
would come. There was no announce- 
ment, no starting of a rumour, no one 
spoke about it ; but in the minds of each, 
as though a thought-message had come to 
all, there grew with daily increasing clar- 
ity the knowledge that after so many days 
our rulers would be here. 

CHAPTER XII 
The Larbies 

• It became increasingly plain that fear 
had laid its grisly hand on the hearts 
of all. Voices were strangely hushed, all 
spring went out of the usually arrogant 
walk of the burly warriors, sub-chiefs be- 
came quiet and lost their tempers over 
trifles, heads drooped, and sly, fearful 
glances were cast from side to side. The 
chief hid in his cave. 

When I had the time, between strenu- 
ous hunts and exhausted sleep, I puzzled 
myself greatly trying to think how it could 
be that these men, who should be bold and 
fearless, and were, should be in such a 
state of servitude. They had no fear of 
death — if courage were the chief of the 
virtues they were the chosen of heaven; 
yet here they went in crawling, abject fear 
of beings I had not seen, and who would 
not arrive for several days. It was not 
usual for them to look so far ahead. 

They were of severely practical out- 
look, with slight traces of superstition, or 
even of religion, yet here they were in 



the grip of some dread that must be more 
than physical. It got on my nerves ; more 
and more I began to see them as in the 
grip of a sort of disease, a mental parasite 
that had sunken horrible talons into the 
mind of each. 

There were nights when I woke sweat- 
ing, thinking I was caught in that grip 
myself. 

“The tyranny of the mind,” the dead 
leader had said, after leading me to the 
loneliest place he knew of, lest his words 
bring danger to me. At times, trembling 
in sympathy with those around, I imag- 
ined the Larbies as some huge, miraculous 
spider with the whole world of Kilsona 
in its fantastic grip. 

I felt that if I could only know what it 
was they dreaded, I could stand it, but that 
if things went on like this, I should lose 
my reason. Our hunting became less suc- 
cessful, and there were several fatalities. 
I had one narrow escape myself. Hunger 
was added to the other troubles of the 
tribe. 

Issa herself was in terror; she paid less 
heed to the cries of our son, lost appetite. 
It was an eerie business to see everybody 
quaking with unuttered terror, a feeling 
that even the babes shared in after a 
while, and to wonder what it was all 
about. In spite of my attempts at self- 
control, I started suddenly awake at night, 
crept around like a conspirator, and 
jumped at the slightest sound. 

“This is foolishness,” I told myself ; 
“it can be nothing supernatural. Be calm.” 

“But you don’t know,” the instant 
thought flashed back at me, “you don’t 
know wltat it is.” 

Days slipped by without my taking 
count of them. One morning I rose and, 
though I could see by the dim light that 
filtered along the passage that dawn had 
come, I was puzzled by the unnatural 
silence. Issa was curled up, awake, her 
eyes fixed and wide open. I felt subtly 
hurt that she made no appeal to me for 
comfort. My father and his mate crouched 
in their corner, taking no notice when I 
spoke to them. 
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The day had come 1 The unknown was 
upon us ! 

I wandered to the entrance, drew the 
holts, and stood outside. 

The usual guard of six warriors who 
sat around a fire in the open all night — 
I had several times been one of them, lest 
wild animals gained the rocky ledge above 
the black mouths of the caves and hurled 
stones down on us as we came out — was 
missing, and the fires were out. Yet no 
savage creature had taken advantage of 
their lapse ; perhaps the very animals of 
the forest were held back by the mysteri- 
ous influence of the rulers who were com- 
ing, and who, it seemed to me, had already 
filled the air around the cliff-face with a 
tingling creepiness, as of a strange electri- 
cal charge. 

The red sun was rising clear of the 
distant hills to my left, through ragged 
clouds, some shot with glorious reds and 
yellows, others darkly sombre. The wind 
blew in sudden gusts, then ; when one was 
sure it had quite gone and the day was 
breathless, it came again. An eerie silence 
was upon all ; save for the soundless 
movement of the sun and clouds and the 
momentary stirring of leaves ruffled by 
the fitful breeze, all was still. No bird or 
insect flew in the air, no creeping thing 
stirred on the ground. 

There was something there, something 
that brooded over the peaceful scene, 
something not of the sun, nor its grow- 
ing, glorious dawn, nor of the forest, nor 
of the wide paths we had cut through the 
trees, nor of the space before me dotted 
with the ashes of dead fires, broken im- 
plements, and refuse-heaps, nor of the 
sandstone cliff behind me with its dark 
holes in which terrified people crouched, 
nor of the air that it filled with its brood- 
ing, sinister threat. I felt it in my creep- 
ing skin, my quivering nerves, my jerky 
breath. 

The mouth of each occupied cave now 
hekl green heads that gazed tremblingly 
out. Alone of them all I had ventured into 
the open. My courage failing me, I ran 
back to become one ©f four heads that 
filled the mouth of my own cave. 



• In spite of tire height of the sun, now 

clear of the horizon and sending down 
golden shafts through the clouds, it was 
growing dark; yet scattered streaks of 
clouds in the blue sky and a faint blue 
mist, forecasting a hot day, in the dis- 
tance, were all that could be seen to ac- 
count for the gloom. 

My senses seemed unnaturally acute 
during that hour of tension, waiting. I 
remember noticing how like a dragon 
about to spring was a distant headland of 
rock, especially when the sun gilded its 
mane, and how bold and stately was a 
tall pine-tree standing out against the sky 
on its summit ; and the smells of the dew- 
laden woods, of certain plants and the 
dank, shaded mould, of the unclean homes 
around us, and of the rock itself — and 
the heavy breathing of frightened savages, 
the cries of fretful children and the ef- 
forts of parents to calm them — and how 
the fitful breeze stirred the ashes of dead 
fires uncovering still glowing embers that 
rapidly dulled to the same whiteness as 
the rest. For the first time, I found that 
it was possible to hear from where I 
crouched the rippling, splashing passage 
of the stream that provided our water 
and our light. 

Presently I heard another sound, a 
blatant, piercing scream as of a steam- 
siren nearby. It shrilled out suddenly and 
violently, and seemed to come from the 
empty air in front of us. Many watchers 
threw themselves on the ground and hid 
their faces. Then came other sounds, 
among them the whirring of invisible pro- 
pellers, the clanging of unseen doors, and 
the humming of masses of machinery. 

■“Mass-hypnotism!” The idea leaped in- 
to my brain out of nothing. I felt I had 
struck on the explanation of the facts. I 
have heard the theory used to explain the 
famous Indian rope trick — the control of 
many minds by one man, so that they all 
think they see what is not there. Thus 
must my mind and those of all the peo- 
ple of Graypec now be controlled, either 
to cause us to hear things that were not 
there, or to prevent us seeing the huge 
^flying vessel resting on the ground in 
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front of us — either that or the vessel must 
be totally invisible. 

Looking carefully, I could see depres- 
sions in the sun-baked, hard-trodden 
ground where something very big and tre- 
mendously heavy rested. I strained my 
eyes. The dim, silvery outline of a huge 
oval ship, capable of carrying many hun- 
dred persons, was gradually taking shape. 

Soon the shapes of opaque objects in- 
side it cut off my view of the trees be- 
yond. There was strange machinery, and 
there were indescribable, loathsome crea- 
tures that crawled sluggishly over smooth 
floors, horribly indistinct. Could these be 
the Larbies ? A shiver passed through me, 
and I felt a spasm of horror such as I had 
not known since childhood. Soon these 
things were also hidden from view as the 
walls and partitions of the ship took form, 
hiding both the machines and the horrors 
that operated them. 

I had had my first view of the Larbies, 
the ruling things of Kilsona, to whom all 
men on that world, save a small corner 
that still defied them, were slaves. I had 
expected to see men, or at the very worst, 
men-like beings, about as much like hu- 
man beings as we know them as the men 
of Graypec were; but my brief glimpse 
had shown me that they had no relation- 
ship with humanity whatever; they were 
less human than a cat is, or a frog, or 
even a fish. For they were of a different 
order of life altogether. 

They were mollusks, boneless creatures, 
their eyes on stalks and their bodies en- 
closed in horny, pimply shells like crabs. 
In fact, of all- earthly creatures, huge 
crabs are what they could most readily be 
likened to, though at times I think of 
them as gigantic spiders. And they con- 
trolled delicate machines, ruled Kilsona! 
God grant our children’s children see no 
such horror ! 

The ship was plain enough now, con- 
crete and solid. What I had glimpsed in- 
side seemed now but a bad dream. In 
general appearance, the vessel was rather 
like one of those dirigible airships that 
were so frightfully expensive in money 
and in human lives in the early part of 



the century. But the sides of this vessel 
were of no thin canvas; they were of a 
smooth metal like untarnished aluminium, 
and the interior was divided into com- 
partments by metal partitions. I had seen 
the ships of the Larbies many times, for 
ships like this one were common objects 
in our sky, as well as the smaller yellow 
fliers such as the one Issa had once flown. 

“Come out 1” Though I heard no sound, 
my brain received the peremptory order 
as though the words were barked in my 
ear. It was one of the remarkable powers 
of the Larbies that they could give their 
orders to any human being without mak- 
ing a sound. This, their power of making 
their ships invisible, and their mesmeris- 
tic qualities, I can explain only on the 
assumption of magic, or what amounts to 
the same thing, of scientific knowledge far 
beyond that possessed by man. A tele- 
phone is an instrument of magic, if you 
look at it in the right way. 

Automatically, I made to step forward. 
Then I checked myself, asking, “Why 
have I been singled out like this?’’ What 
could those hidden beings want with me? 

Anxiously I glanced around — to see 
the whole tribe shuffling out of the cave- 
mouths, heads hanging down. All had 
heard the order at the same time as I, and 
all moved to obey. We scrambled down 
the cliff with the unconscious ease of long 
practise, and walked to within ten feet 
of the ship, standing there on short legs 
and the palms of long arms, a grotesque 
line of motionless statues in the gloom 
between the cliff and the ship — an odd 
collection of worshippers in a queer 
cathedral. I had an unreasoning fear that 
the ship would roll upon and crush us. 

For a while I felt that we were being 
inspected by unseen eyes, counted, ex- 
amined. Then, “Where is your chief?” 
came again the telepathic demand. 

Several seconds of waiting, then the 
door of the chief’s cave opened with a 
crash and he strode stiffly out, an at- 
tendant on each side of him. Almost at 
the same instant a door in the side of the 
vessel opened, and a Larbie came out to 
meet him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Stoves of the Lorbies 

• It would be impossible to describe a 
Larbie clearly m words unless I went 
to great length in doing so. I should need 
to be an artist to do the job properly. 
Imagine that a very bad artist saw for 
the first time in his life a crab and a 
spider, then afterwards tried to draw 
them from memory, getting them badly 
mixed up. That was about what they 
looked like; they were of the color of 
mud, with many feelers and jointed legs. 
If was clear that they were beings whose 
natural home was the sea; only with dif- 
ficulty were they maintaining themselves 
on dry land. 

The one that now emerged was 
mounted on a square platform with pneu- 
matic tires on the wheels, and driven by 
a neat little engine. There was another 
machine behind the mollusk, which 
seemed to me to be for the purpose of 
supplying the aerated water it needed for 
breathing, as a diver needs a supply of 
air. Down a sloping gangway ran the 
vehicle, closely followed by two others; 
then came a man walking behind them. 

This man was tall and heavily built ; he 
was dressed in rough, loose-fitting clothes 
and had dull, stupid features like a well- 
fed domestic animal. From his self-im- 
portant manner it might have been sup- 
posed that he was the commander of the 
vessel, but actually he was but the mouth- 
piece of his masters; his business was 
to make plain what they required of the 
tribe of Graypec. 

They all halted a short way from the 
door of the ship, and the chief, waving 
back his attendants, came to meet them. 

“Greetings, oh chief ?” called the man 
from the ship in a loud, mechanical voice 
that echoed between the cliff and the side 
of the vessel. 

"Greetings to our most gracious 
rulers !” boomed the chief in reply. 

It was an impressive ceremony, de- 
signed to uphold the prestige of the chief 
in the tribe, and it showed me that the 
chief was but a puppet of the Larbies. I 



had a vision of all the tribes there must 
be of these green-haired cave-men on Kil- 
sona, each tribe under a master chosen by 
these things from the sea. 

“Your health, ,oh chief?” 

“It continues to be excellent.” 

All thi^ was routine procedure, but now 
the visitor became more business-like. 
"Your numbers are ?” 

The reply came at once: "55 adult 
males, 66 females, making 121 full grown. 
Cubs over One year, 40 males, 47 females. 
35 infants tinder one year, making a total 
of 243. There are also one captive yellow 
woman and two cross-breeds, myself and 
one male infant. Grand total, therefore, 
246.” 

"A male infant cross-breed. Excellent! 
He shall be taken and trained as a chief.” 
(I felt myself grow hot and cold, and 
Issa stiffened beside me on hearing that 
our child was to be taken from us.) “Your 
total strength is six more than your allo- 
cation.” 

“But 21 less than a year ago.” ' 
There was a pause while the interpreter 
bent and appeared to communicate with 
the creature on the middle platform. 

"Such a big drop is strange. There has 
been no exceptionally severe weather, and 
we took only eighteen warriors from you 
on the last occasion. How do you account 
for it ?” 

“Hunting accidents, gracious one. We 
were told on your last visit that our num- 
bers were too many, and ordered to cut 
down our cultivated area by half.” (I 
jumped at this, for some of the food of 
the tribe was supplied by roots and berries 
that grew, as I thought, wild; and I had 
unsuccessfully tried to show them how to 
increase crops by drainage, clearing away 
brambles, etc.) “This has made more 
hunting necessary, and so reduced the 
numbers of the game, throwing a still 
heavier burden on the warriors of the 
tribe.” 

“As it was meant to do,” sharply. “Still, 
21 in a year is too big a drop. Reclaim one 
third of the disused area. Anything spe- 
cial to report; any cases of unruliness?” 
"One only.” 
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"Bring him forward !” 

Tire two personal servants of the chief 
must have crept, ramoticecf, irp behind me, 
for on these words they seized me fey the 
Wrists and throat and 1 propelled me out 
of the line. I heard a moan from Issa, 
and the words, "My poor boy f I warned 
yon!” from my father. 

"Details.” 

"General attitude of disrespect, asks re- 
peated questions, unlawful meddling with 
food-crops. Very bad case, gracious one.” 
"Put him on the platform. He shall be 
one of the quota of soldiers from your 
tribe for this year.” 

1 wajs gripped by three men who had 
appeared from nowhere. They had pistols 
of a strange pattern in holsters at their 
sides', and whips with wire thongs under 
their arms. They hustled me up a railed 
metal staircase in the side of the ship, and 
onto a platform some twenty feet above 
the ground. It would have been madness 
to resist, and before I realized what they 
were doing, they had fastened my ankles 
together with a brassy chain a foot long. 
From here I eould see all that happened 
below, but I could not get down. 

• Then this was what the chief had been 
waiting for — to get rid of me so that 
he might force his fat, unwelcome self on 
Issa! When I looked down at her and 
saw that the poor girl, deprived at once 
of her child and her husband, had col- 
lapsed on the Stony ground, an animal 
fury surged up in me, and had it been 
possible to climb over the rails that kept 
me on the platform, I woukl have sprung 
to the ground with sueh energy that even 
mortal wounds would not have prevented 
me from smashing in the chief’s face as 
I had once smashed in that of the bully, 
Grawtok. But the chain held me back, and 
the fence, small of mesh and sloping in- 
wards, was difficult to climb. Below me 
the odious, annual tragedy was carried on 
to its conclusion. 

"We need another eleven fighters,” de- 
clared the man who did the talking for 
the Larbies, crisply. 



The chief pointed to eleven of his fol- 
lowers in turn, cave-men and cave-women, 
and each one picked out shuffled forward 
and mounted the stairs to the platform, to 
lie on bis or her face', moaning softly or 
shaking with fear. I noticed that the chief, 
who might have lessened the trouble by 
always picking husband and wife together, 
left a sorrowing mate' behind for each 
one of the eleven. As I watched, I saw 
how he was' choosing them j he was rid- 
ding himself of everybody who had shown 
any signs of independence of thought, of 
moral courage. 

I thought of Issa, left behind .... 

"When are we likely to return?” I 
asked a comrade in distress. 

"You know 1 there is no return for us,” 
came the answer, "we are as ones already 
dead.” 

Issa, Issa! In my agony, my soul 
reached out to her. Did she perceive it? 
I think she did, for at that very moment 
she jumped to her feet and ran forward, 
calling out : “Take me also ! Take me also ! 
You have taken my man and my child ; 
take me too !” 

At the bidding of the chief, his servants 
seized her. 

"Stay !” called' the interpreter, sharply. 
Whatever one may say of the Larbies, 
they possessed boundless intelligence, and 
the motives of the chief must have been 
perfectly obvious to them. Did they see 
the evil they were being used as a tool 
to bring about, and did they decide to 
intervene, or did they act simply to annoy 
him? For what their servant said was : “If 
she wishes to come, let her come. One 
extra will not matter.” 

I almost laughed aloud. How I wished 
I could have been on the ground instead 
of so far above, so that I might have seen 
the beaten chief’s face, have enjoyed his 
efforts to hide his anger! The next mo- 
ment Issa was beside me, and we em- 
braced. But we were bound for an un- 
known destination, our child was some- 
where inside the ship, and we knew not 
whether we should ever see him again. 

Then came the last act of this annual 
tragedy. 
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Every child under a year old was 
brought from the caves and carried to the 
ship. Some wept, some ran away, and 
they seemed very lively and noisy with 
their elders so quiet — thirty-five in all. 

The three Larbies on their automatic 
platforms and their human servant drew 
back towards the ship ; I thought they had 
gone inside, for they were now hidden 
from me, then I heard these words in a 
metallic voice I had not heard before. 

“We go now,” it chanted. “Remember 
that the Larbies are wise, good and all- 
powerful. Repeat after me, all of you: 
To he who thinks disrespectfully of the 
Larbies shall be everlasting torment, tor- 
ment that shall endure after death and 
forevermore !” 

And the whole tribe on the ground re- 
peated, some gruffly, shrilly, some slowly, 
some quickly : 

“To he who thinks disrespectfully of the 
Larbies shall be everlasting torment, tor- 
ment that shall endure after death and 
forevermore !” 

The door clanged; the ship rose. One 
by one we entered the vessel through the 
door before us, all of us knowing that we 
had seen the caves of Graypec for the 
last time ; and of what lay ahead, we knew 
nothing. 

CHAPTER XIV 
The Crystal City 

• Our accommodation aboard the ship of 

the Larbies, which was taking us to 
the perpetual wars of Kilsona, was crude 
and simple in the extreme. We were 
housed like cattle. 

The thirteen of us were tightly packed 
in one large room, with a long trough such 
as one associates with pig-stys at the for- 
ward end, and a curious arrangement 
fixed to the wall whereby a bowl of 
drinking-water was kept half full and 
never spilled, no matter how the ship 
tilted. There was an immediate rush for 
this, and it was a long time before one 
could obtain a drink without first joining 
in a pushing, quarrelling crowd. 

No other arrangements of any sort 
were made for us. The door onto the out- 



side platform was locked, and we were 
unable to leave our single compartment. 
Well was it for Issa that she was by now 
well accustomed to foul smells and un- 
sanitary conditions, but I grieved that I 
could do nothing to improve things. For- 
tunately, when the ship went fast, a con- 
stant stream of chilly fresh air blew into 
the room. 

Now that what they thought to be the 
worst of all possible fates had befallen us, 
the cave-men became, oddly enough, quite 
lively and cheerful. Reaction set in from 
their first despair, and our animal energy 
found an outlet in violent horseplay. We 
rolled and tumbled and played at fight- 
ing, quite forgetting where we were. Our 
glorious health — we. were the pick of the 
tribe — would not let us remain miserable 
for long. Some of us, resigning them- 
selves to the loss of their mates, began 
advances towards making fresh attach- 
ments, and soon there were three couples 
mated and absolutely ignoring the ex- 
traordinary publicity of their domestic ar- 
rangements. 

Others reacted differently, and became 
talkative. Perhaps I should have learned 
from the fact that curiosity had got me 
here, but I promptly began to ask ques- 
tions again. From fragmentary answers 
I pieced together the facts that these visits 
of the Larbies to the caves of Graypec 
happened in the fall of every year, and 
always a number of young adults were 
taken away, and all infants under a year 
old. After several weeks, the infants were 
returned, but the adults never returned. 
Naturally the returned cubs could not say 
where they had been ; but I gathered that 
they seemed cowed, as though some of 
their natural spirit had been taken out of 
them. 

Never did I learn what happened to 
these kidnaped cubs, but on that point I 
have formed a guess, a guess that all my 
experience of Kilsona seems to support. 
If I have not hit on the truth, then the 
actual facts must be very like my conjec- 
ture. If correct, my guess would explain 
why the cave-men and the men of the 
crystal cities like Teth-Shorgo were in 
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such complete subjection to the Larbies, 
never so much as thinking of opposing 
their wishes, still less of rising and throw- 
ing off the hideous yoke. 

In my view, the Larbies were expert 
hypnotists ; they had studied hypnotism as 
a science, and had carried it to such a 
state of perfection that they were able to 
keep whole nations under their control by 
its means. Now no person can be hypno- 
tised who is unwilling to be; but we all 
know how strong hypnotic suggestion can 
be, once control of the subject’s mind has 
been obtained. People can be made to 
chew coke, thinking that it is chocolate, or 
to have pins pushed into their flesh with- 
out feeling anything. Very strong sug- 
gestions can even last throughout life. It 
could be a tremendous power for evil, if 
it were abused. 

Might not the Larbies establish their 
control of the minds of their subjects dur- 
ing the first year of life? When grown 
up and capable of resisting, the damage 
would be done, for their minds would 
already be in chains. I seemed to see the 
helpless babes lying in rows while expert 
Larbies handled complicated machines 
with wires running to each little head, 
impressing on it the suggestions that 
would make it forever after the helpless 
subject of the will of. the Larbies. 

I had heard a terrible suggestion ut- 
tered just before we began our journey, 
a suggestion calculated to make a subject 
perpetually submissive : 

“To he who thinks disrespectfully of 
the Larbies shall be torment everlasting, 
torment that shall continue after death 
and for evermore.” 

However, all this is guesswork, as so 
many of my ideas of these remarkable 
creatures have to be. 

So smooth was our flight that we did 
not seem to be moving, except when we 
listened to the rush of wind past the walls 
of the ship. There was a mild rising and 
falling, like a gentle swell at sea. I believe 
we were driven by two beams of power 
that strode the earth like enormously long 
legs, but here again I am guessing. The 



propellors were small, and used, I think, 
for steering only. 

In one wall was a wide window through 
which, had there been nothing on my 
mind, I might have enjoyed the endless 
variety of scenery, untamed by man, that 
flowed swiftly past. 

“My home town,” said Issa, pointing. 

We were approaching Teth-Shorgo, 
which I had not noticed because it seemed 
to be built entirely of a sort of green 
glass cloudily transparent and hard to 
detect among the trees. Taking a longer 
dip than usual, the ship settled down to- 
wards it like some huge bird of prey. 

“We arei going to land,” I cried ; “per- 
haps they will return you to your people.” 

• Crazy optimist that I was! Even then 

I did not know that Kilsona was a 
world of hate, all mercy crushed out of 
its people by grim, endless struggles. I 
had never believed that Issa would be 
made to fight; but I was to learn that 
women on this world got no more consid- 
eration than men. We warriors from the 
caves of Graypec and the more civilised 
people of Teth-Shorgo, men and women, 
were mere fodder for the wars with the 
Gorlemites — helpless slaves without 
rights. 

Looking down on Teth-Shorgo, I was 
startled to see what a big place it once 
had been, a rough oval in shape built on 
the estuary of a river, (of which river the 
stream that ran through Graypec was a 
tributary). It had been fifteen miles wide 
by twenty long. But now most of it was 
deserted ; plants had found root in layers 
of dust, to provide a footing for larger 
plants in their rotting remains, until trees 
came and their roots and stems pushed 
aside walls and tore up roads by the force 
of their growth. The forest was fighting 
to win back its lost territory, smashing, 
covering all with dead leaves and grass, 
and spreading itself, exultant, above the 
ruins. Here and there a solitary wall or 
a round roof remained to show where the 
streets had once been. 

The part still in use, about two square 
miles, north of the river, sufficed to show 
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that the ancient architects had done their 
work prettily and well. Where a big 
building remained intact it always showed 
a pleasing shape with rounded, not 
pointed, roof ; and where all was not cov- 
ered with dust or soot it could be seen 
that the builders had worked beautiful 
effects in the contrasting colors of the 
translucent stone that was their chief 
material. A wonderful place it must once 
have been, not a chimney in view and 
even the factories things of delicate beau- 
ty- 

In the center of the part of the town 
that was still in use was a railed park. The 
grass was patchy and neglected, but it 
provided a perfect landing-place, and to- 
wards this we settled down. 

The door opening onto the outside plat- 
form was opened, and I went outside with 
Issa. My ankles were unchained. 

Curiously I looked about the streets, 
but all the inhabitants near were hiding 
from us. When they began to creep out, 
one by one, from corners and doorways, 
I saw that they were slender, semi-nude, 
white-skinned and had stiff mops of yel- 
low hair. 

Our landing was quiet, and I began to 
hope that these people, so much more 
human-looking than the cave-dwellers, 
were not under the same cruel domina- 
tion as they were. 

“Oh, we are,” said Issa, shuddering, 
when I asked her. “Don't speak about it 
again, please.” 

Bells chimed in the town, announcing 
our arrival, and a highly decorated auto 
drove up, and three Larbies with three 
men who seemed to be their personal 
servants were whirled away in it along 
the streets. 

Getting up from where I had been lying 
looking over the edge of the platform, I 
turned to Issa. Here was her home ; here 
were her people. The stairway was open 
and no guards could be seen. Why did she 
not slip away into the city and escape? 
But though I argued that now was her 
chance to escape, I could not persuade her 
to take the step; the barrier of suggestion 



in her mind was too strong for me to 
break down. 

Our companions from Graypec came 
running and tumbling down the steps like 
boys out of school, and told us that the 
guards had given us permission to stretch 
our legs in the park provided we did not 
go over the railings. 

Going down with them and taking a 
closer look at the sight-seeing inhabitants 
of the crystal city, I found them less 
attractive than they had looked from a 
distance. They had a deceitful look, and 
their slack, full mouths gave them a sen- 
suous appearance that, along with their 
weak, puny bodies, made them unpleasant 
to look at. Had I been obliged to live 
among them, I should have feared treach- 
ery, a cowardly stab in the back. Their 
faces were all thickly painted to achieve 
an artificial, exaggerated beauty. 

• I heard strains of music, and thinking 

that this might be their redeeming fea- 
ture, I moved towards the sounds. It was 
a long time since I had heard any real 
music; but I was again disappointed, for 
it was merely a shrill female voice and a 
coarse male one singing a ballad of in- 
describable lewdness. Strange how things 
that in the forests and caves seemed na- 
tural and wholesome, became here, in an 
atmosphere of degenerate gloating, dis- 
gusting and obscene. For the first time I 
felt ashamed of my relations with Issa. 
Yet not all the people of the crystal city 
could have been so degenerate, for had not 
Issa, honest and courageous, come from 
them? 

Her story I had pieced together out of 
fragments told to me from time to time, 
haltingly. It was very simple; a sensuous 
old man had somehow got a hold on her 
father and demanded her as the price of 
leniency. With great courage she had fled, 
knowing not where to go, in a stolen flyer ; 
but before she had gone far, her inexpert 
handling of the airplane had caused a 
crash. Through a long night, she had 
fought off the wild beasts under an arti- 
ficial light; then with the dawn the cave- 
men had come. The tale took on a new 
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meaning as I gazed on the repulsive faces 
that peered through the railings at us, 
afraid, yet mocking because we were 
penned while they were free. 

Around them, the crystal buildings, 
with their sweeping beauty and symmetry 
of design, were a marked contrast to the 
men and women who moved among them. 
The houses were dirty and neglected and 
many were falling to pieces — the product 
of another age that builded well with 
good, durable materials. 

"The flower of humanity tottering to 
its final ruin,” I muttered. A deep sadness 
filled me. 

Missing Issa, I looked around to find 
her curled up and lying on the damp 
grass, a miserable, weeping heap. 

"Are you not glad to see your own 
people?” I asked. 

"I .... I am in such a state,” she 
muttered. 

Months in the caves of Graypec had 
washed the paint off her face and most 
of the stiffness out of her hair ; her body 
was brown instead of white, and she was 
undeniably dirty. Yet there was an 
honesty about her, a self-respect that 
made her far more lovely, to me, than 
the painted, loose-tongued women outside. 

“I went away from the other slaves 
and you,” she said, “to ask if any of the 
people of the city would tell my father 
that I was here and would like to see him. 
They came to me with smiles, then, when 
close enough, they — they spat on me.” 

As I bent to raise her, I heard sneering 
remarks that can be paraphrased as, “She 
is his— she belongs to an ape-man.” 

Secretly, I picked up several rocks from 
the overgrown path, then hurled them 
with all my strength over the railings at 
the mockers, upon which they fled. Sev- 
eral replied with handfuls of indescribable 
filth from the roadway. 

Maddened with rage, I hurled stone 
after stone, some small, some large, some 
rebounding from the railings while others 
smashed or bounced off roadway or side- 
walk to bring down a tinkle of glass from 
broken windows. And soon I was not 



alone in this, for the other cave-men had 
seen that a fight was going on and rushed 
to join in. Very quickly I had many 
helpers who, forgetting all else, alternate- 
ly threw rocks or uttered their low, deep 
war-cry; for I had unknowingly stirred 
deep, racial hatreds. A merry battle was 
soon raging. 

CHAPTER XV 
The Blue Eye 

•Not long was this brawl allowed to pro- 
ceed unchecked, for soon the strident 
scream of a steam-siren smote through 
the air. At the sound, the people of the 
city forgot the battle and turned to flee, 
pursued by shouts of triumph from the 
cave-men, who had been outnumbered but 
whose powerful muscles had enabled 
them to throw the stones with damaging 
effect. Then the cause of the panic was 
seen, as a group of men strode along the 
sidewalk, guns in one hand and whips 
in the other, slashing the remaining rioters 
into subjection. Two of them were shot 
dead as they ran away. In a little while 
the streets were clear. 

But we inside were not allowed to es- 
cape without punishment for our part in 
the affair, for five men, witless half- 
breeds bred for strength, appeared on our 
side of the fence, similarly armed, and 
began to lay about them freely. Though 
the wire-like thongs of their whips cut 
like knives, the proud warriors of Gray- 
pec would have fought back till the last 
one died, had not the fear of the Larbies, 
whose tools these were, fallen on the 
hearts of us all. None of us was perma- 
nently injured, for we had value as slaves 
and were to die in the wars, but many of 
us carried long scars from that day as long 
as we lived. We had had our first taste 
of the disciplinary methods of our mas- 
ters. 

I had seen enough of Teth-Shorgo, the 
beautiful city erected by men of long ago 
whose repulsive progeny, these sub-men, 
lived in sloth and filth among the fading 
glories their ancestors had labored to 
erect. Such is often the fate of the work 
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of noble men, to be turned to evil ends 
by those who follow. 

Hearing a loud clang, and seeing my 
companions drifting around to the main 
entrance of the flying vessel, I saw an 
automobile run down the gangway draw- 
ing behind it a cage on wheels ; and inside 
it were the thirty-six infants who had 
been taken from the caves of Graypec. 
All wept lustily, from hunger it seemed, 
and amongst them the white skin of my 
own son showed clearly. At the sight I 
ran forward, intending to drag the driver 
out of the car and recover my son; but 
burning lashes wrapped themselves 
around my body, drowning all things in 
a welter of seering pain, and at a guttural 
command several arms seized me and 
pulled me back. Dimly I was aware that 
other parents had also dashed forward, 
to receive similar punishment for their 
love for their children. 

Away into the town passed the wheeled 
cage, away to the covered-in salt lake 
that, Issa told me, was used as headquar- 
ters by the Larbies in Teth-Shorgo, and 
nevermore did I see my son until he had 
grown to manhood. 

Then we were all penned in our single 
room again, or rather, stable, and we con- 
tinued our journey. Two of the men with 
whips and guns visited us now and then, 
and from these we learned that we were 
now bound for the wars. 

Steadily the ship went on its way for 
hundreds of miles, until the increasing 
vigor of the vegetation, making the land 
exotic with beautiful flowers, showed that 
we were nearing the tropics. Then a nar- 
row sea, dotted with islands, passed by, 
and we were over a great desert of shift- 
ing, sun-baked sand. It made me think of 
crossing the Mediterranean and coming 
on the hot, parched Sahara. 

Could it be in this desert that the age- 
long struggle was being waged? As we 
settled down near a cluster of crude stone 
buildings not far from the sea, I scanned 
the horizon for signs of fighting, the flash 
of guns, moving figures, or even, possibly, 
a beleaguered city, but there was nothing 
but the endless sand. 



Some message must have been received 
from below, for we did not land but re- 
covered our height and, after hovering 
for a while, set off silently across the 
desert. As we went, I noticed a low whine 
rapidly ascending the musical scale until 
it was too high to be audible; then sud- 
denly there was no ship about me, nothing 
but air and the pitiless sun above and the 
hot sands below. Yet I could still feel the 
solid floor beneath my feet and hear the 
startled cries of the cave-men around me 
whom I could not see. Issa’s voice asked 
if I were still there. 

The ship was invisible ! Somehow the 
Larbies had achieved the task of causing 
the whole ship to vibrate at a rate so 
rapid that light-rays passed right through 
it, as though it were more transparent 
than glass. 

This invisibility was not perfect, for 
small objects had an uncanny way of ap- 
pearing and vanishing again. This hap- 
pened when anything was dropped, for 
while it was falling, it was momentarily 
free from vibrations. When I tried jump- 
ing in the air, I could see my own body 
for a moment. Besides this, the shadowy 
parts of weird machinery showed, per- 
haps because their motions set up vibra- 
tions of their own that interfered with 
those producing invisibility; and also 
there were a number of dark spheres in 
which I believe the Larbies shielded them- 
selves from the effects of invisibility, for 
these effects were unpleasant. After about 
an hour, one began to feel persistent aches 
throbbing through every bone and sinew 
of one’s body. How far this was due to 
the high-frequency vibrations, and how 
much of it was caused by the unhindered 
passage of the ultra-violet light through 
one’s tissues, I cannot say. 

• We were now rushing over the desert 

at the greatest speed we had yet 
reached. Beneath us passed green spots 
that marked occasional oases, and once 
I saw the half-buried ruins of a crystal 
city. Nowhere was there a sign of life. 

A sharp whine sounded through the 
air, exactly as though some heavy missile 
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had been fired at us ; then came another. 
The sands looked empty of anything that 
might have shown hostility, and surely 
the very little of the ship that could be 
seen was not enough to make a target; 
yet those shots were undeniable. I saw 
and heard the bursting of the shells after 
they passed ns. 

Pausing not an instant in their flight, 
the beings in charge of the vessel emitted 
two bursts of flame from somewhere be- 
hind, bursts that were followed by loud 
explosions on the ground below. It was, 
I know now, mere blind shooting hurting 
nobody, mutual greetings, as it were ; and 
without troubling any more about our 
unseen foes, we left them far behind. 

Such was our first taste of war, our 
“baptism of fire,” as the reporters say. 
It was very different from what I had 
imagined war would be like with such 
powerful beings as the Larbies engaged 
in it. The death-rays had impressed me so 
much that I had pictured opposing fleets 
of airplanes wiping each other out with 
beams of them — and great cities shelter- 
ing under dome-like screens of defensive 
force, striking back with flashes of de- 
struction against attackers who sought to 
wear down the screen by sheer power. 

All this is how wars of tire future are 
described by writers of fiction, but if my 
experiences on Kilsona are any guide, this 
is all wrong. The Larbies had all the rays, 
heat-rays, death-rays, and disintegration 
rays that writers are so found of, but they 
seldom used them because they were so 
wasteful of power, and a crumb of their 
highly efficient explosives would usually 
do all that was wanted. It was in the days 
when men fought with swords and spears 
that they stood shoulder to shoulder in 
solid masses, or hid themselves in massive 
fortresses with thick stone walls, or 
weighed themselves down with heavy ar- 
mour. With improved weapons — arrows 
first, then more and more deadly guns — 
it became essential to be able to move 
about rapidly, to be clever at hiding and 
quick and accurate of hand and eye. As 
I see it, airplanes and gas will bring this 
process to its logical end and it will be- 



come impossible for men to live in towns 
without the next war seeing the towns 
destroyed, for towns will make too excel- 
lent targets. Then the homes of men will 
spread over the countryside and be hidden 
from the air, and the demand for autos 
will be terrific. 

Perhaps we of the twentieth century 
are sometimes apt to exaggerate the 
powers of science; natural cunning and 
skill can do much to nullify the effects 
of new methods of destruction. That is 
why rabbits and other vermin flourish in 
spite of all the resources of man used 
against them ; and thus the men of Gor- 
lem, all who were left of free humanity 
on Kilsona, continued to exist. They bur- 
rowed, they hid, they fought, and the 
fierce necessities of their bitter lives made 
them a race of grim, hard warriors. 

“Look, the great blue eye!” Issa 
gripped my arm and whispered these 
words in tones of awe. 

Following the direction of her point- 
ing arm, I saw across the desert, miles 
away, a spot of blue light that came and 
went in rapid throbs about as rapidly as 
the fastest the human eye can blink. The 
sun was setting, and as we made towards 
the light, the surrounding sands were lit 
by the light of the winking glow. On the 
summit of a granite mountain that lifted 
its worn head thousands of feet above 
the desert stood a round stone building 
bearing a pillar at the top of which a large 
globe shone, first bright blue, then pale 
violet, changing several times a second. 

On the lower slopes of the mountain, 
and around its base, the land was green 
with verdure, making a ring of cultivated 
ground with the mountain in the center. 
Beyond that the sea of sand resumed its 
sway. 

Visible once more, we landed on a level 
space where a massive step had been cut 
in the rock. Here we were ordered to 
descend, and were hustled through an 
opening into a spacious cavern hewn out 
of the rock. It was a huge cave, the 
smooth floor, ice-cold to our feet after the 
heat outside, reflecting our bodies with 
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clearly defined feet and shadowy heads, 
and looked unsafe to walk on. The walls 
and the roof, however, were of the natural, 
rough rode. 

• Into the interior of the mountain we 

shuffled, the Larbies going ahead on 
their automatic wheeled platforms, while 
a dozen armed guards marched behind us. 
As we went on, every cough or grunt 
echoed and re-echoed from the walls. 
Issa’s pale face was drawn, and I myself 
was shivery with fear, but I noticed that 
the slaves from Gray pec had recovered 
something of their natural confidence. Af- 
ter all, they had lived in caves all their 
lives; there was nothing to be afraid of 
in a cave — it was not like great flying- 
ships that vanished from sight while one 
was inside of them. 

Presently our passage ran into a still 
larger cavern, so great that the farther 
side was lost in the gloom, and most of 
the floor was occupied by a lake of cold, 
still water. With a sharp splash, the lead- 
ing Larby left his moving platform and 
plunged headlong into the water, followed 
by the others. I suppose they must have 
been glad to get back to what were their 
natural conditions; their platforms re- 
mained standing in a line at the edge of 
the lake. 

Our guards directed us along a narrow 
path that skirted the lake. Looking up, I 
saw a patch of star-strewn sky above our 
heads ; the cavern was open to the heav- 
ens, as though it were the crater of an 
extinct volcano. Idly, I wondered where 
the water came from, to be so far above 
the level of the arid desert, how deep the 
pool was, whether the hole went on down 
like a dagger-wound in the earth, or 
whether it reached to underground seas 
— and whether it was a mere resting-place 
for the disgusting things from the sea who 
had brought us here, or whether they had 
whole towns and villages in those repelling 
depths. Most of these questions I cannot 
answer, but I know there were vast hid- 
den lakes far under the desert, and an odd 
idea has come to me that perhaps the very 
first Larbies were bred in those dark, 



stagnant waters, so far under the ground. 
Yet they could see, and neither bright light 
nor moderate heat ever seemed to trouble 
them much. They were an unanswerable 
riddle. 

We came now to another cavern where 
a score of armed guards stood around like 
statues. Have I mentioned that all these 
caves were lighted by electric globes set 
in niches in the walls? Here we were 
grouped in the middle of the floor, and a 
thin, dried-up man inspected us. For an 
instant he looked puzzled as his eyes rest- 
ed on Issa, but he took no further notice 
of her. He began to address Us in a high- 
pitched, cracked voice. 

CHAPTER XVI 
Unmasked 

• “I know you are all tired and hungry,” 

he began. “When I have done with you, 
you will be allowed to eat and rest. I 
suppose you all know why you are here ; 
this desert that surrounds us is the desert 
of Gorlem and it is the abode of the mur- 
derous beings you have heard of as the 
men of Gorlem, who seek to destroy all 
other men on Kilsona. It is our wise and 
beneficent rulers, the Larbies, whom we 
have to thank that so far they have been 
prevented from carrying out their das- 
tardly plans. In this struggle, and it is 
our struggle as well as theirs, they need 
our aid, and you have all been specially 
picked out for the honour of defending 
your homes, your children, and your 
mates from these terrible beings. 

“In this you will not be left to your 
own resources, which alone would be of 
little avail against our foes, but you will 
have the benefit of the unfathomable wis- 
dom of our rulers, and you will be pro- 
vided with weapons and with means of 
living in the desert. That is why you have 
been brought here, to be trained in the 
use of these weapons before you go into 
action. Your training will last for a pe- 
riod of several weeks, during which time 
you will be comfortably housed and looked 
after in a training establishment on the 
edge of this settlement. 
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“One other point I have to mention is 
discipline; this war cannot be carried on 
without discipline. The soldier who will 
not obey orders implicitly is a danger to 
his fellows. Therefore, if any of you are 
stubborn or make yourselves difficult to 
instruct, you must expect no mercy. The 
first step in your training commences now. 
All of you will look steadily at the mir- 
rors over my head.” 

While the apologist was speaking, two 
of his colleagues had wheeled in a tall 
frame on which four large rounded mir- 
rors were arranged in a circle. As we 
looked at them, these mirrors began to 
revolve, catching and reflecting the many 
lights on the walls in dazzling flashes. 

I stiffened. The optical effects of rap- 
idly revolving mirrors are sometimes used 
by hypnotists as a mechanical aid to help 
in putting subjects into a sleep in which 
they are under control. We were being 
put through that process again! 

I sensed a shudder running through the 
whole group of slaves, and several moaned 
with fear. So rapidly came the reflected 
flashes that they seemed to hold my gaze 
riveted. I wanted to close my eyes but 
could not do so. Faster and faster they 
went, and now I understood how the cave- 
men were held in such helpless subjection ; 
for the influence was beginning to affect 
me, though I steeled myself against it. 

As I watched the rapid changes of the 
mirrors, I seemed to be losing all power 
of ordered thought, to be drifting into a 
trance-like dream. Memories were rising 
out of the past, memories that belonged to . 
Kastrove the cave-man, slave of the Lar- 
bies. Long, long ago I had seen such 
flashing mirrors, and they had stamped on 
my brain a record, a series of facts never 
to be questioned. Now they were going 
over them again, re-affirming their teach- 
ings. Before I could speak, before I could 
walk, I had watched such mirrors, and 
they had burned their lessons into my 
brain as with a branding-iron. They were 
sacred beyond all things, and if I ever 
doubted them, or their makers, the Lar- 
bies, I should be guilty of treachery to 



the deepest things of life, primordial, 
sacred, established before the first man 
drew breath ; and then my punishment 
would be more than death, it would en- 
dure without end, after my body had 
rotted away, and I should be a traitor, 
banded to all eternity. 

All this poured into my mind, not as 
something being told to me, but as some- 
thing I had always known, and of which 
I was now being reminded. It was like 
some deep, intense religion, to which I 
must always be ready to be sacrificed, and 
its Gods were the Larbies. 

I seemed to be two different men at 
the same time, and while one was whole- 
heartedly accepting this horrible tyranny 
of the soul, die other was a calm, de- 
tached background, saying that I must 
resist, that this was but the voice of crea- 
tures whose real purpose was to destroy 
mankind, and that I must preserve my 
freedom of mind if I were still to call 
myself a man. 

All was profoundly still, save for the 
turmoil in my mind, then from beside me, 
startling me horribly, came the voice of 
Issa. She spoke in a clear, cold voice, re- 
sounding through the cavern in the granite 
rock, the slow voice of one who speaks 
against her own will. 

“I would not say it,” she began, me- 
chanically, lifelessly, addressing no one, 
“but I must. There is an enemy amongst 
us now ; a man of Gorlem. I would not 
declare it were it not sinful to be silent, 
for he is my own mate!” 

I knew at once that my death-warrant 
had been uttered. I had forgotten that 
Issa believed me, for reasons I did not 
understand, to be a man of Gorlem, a be- 
lief strengthened by my knowledge of 
things unknown to either the cave-men of 
Graypec or Issa’s own people of the crys- 
tal cities; and now she spoke and con- 
demned me. I could not blame her; the 
unnatural tyrants of Kilsona ruled her ac- 
tions ; her words were not her own. 

None of the slaves around us spoke or 
moved. I doubt if they heard, or even if 
Issa herself knew what she had said. A 
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calm voice, impersonal as a tolling bell, 
sounded in answer. 

"We already knew, for he was resist- 
ing the control. It is well for you that 
you spoke, or you would have shared his 
fate.” 

The shock had shaken me wide awake, 
but there was no hope of even making a 
fight for life, for many guns were aimed 
at me. I stepped out from my place, for 
I had no wish to hide behind the bodies 
of others. It is unpleasant to wait for 
death, to be full of health and vigor and 
yet unable to struggle ; but a queer sense 
of the unreality of it all had come over 
me. I did not think I should die so soon. 
Probably every condemned criminal thinks 
he is not really going to die, that at the 
last moment a reprieve or something will 
come to save him. 

• One of the armed guards produced a 

coil of thin rope, and they began, with- 
out a word, to tie my arms and legs to- 
gether. Idly I wondered why they should 
take so much trouble when it would have 
been simpler to shoot me where I stood, 
or stick one of their sharp knives into me. 
There was a mechanical air about their 
silent actions, for not a word was spoken ; 
that was unnatural. 

The thongs that held my arms passed 
in front of my body, so that there was 
not the slightest hope of my releasing my- 
self ; then they carried me out of the 
cavern along the passage that led to the 
water-filled crater. I saw reflected in the 
calm surface the many lights set in niches 
in the walls of rock, and the gap, far 
above, through which a few stars shone, 
then I had been hurled out far across the 
water, and the splash of my body set the 
reflections dancing. 

As I sank, I wished I had fought in 
the hall of the mirrors, had faced an ex- 
plosive pellet rather than the slow death 
I was doomed to now. To be bound hand 
and foot, unable to move, until one’s little 
supply of air is exhausted, waiting till one 
must breathe, then getting lungs and 
stomach full of water, seemed a most un- 
pleasant end. 



How far I went down, I cannot say. As 
a boy, unable to swim, I once got out of 
my depth and was finally pulled out al- 
most unconscious. It had seemed to me 
then that I sank down, mile after mile, 
while time slowly dragged itself out, hour 
after hour. In just the same way, I seemed 
to go down, down for miles now, while 
time mercilessly drifted on. Something 
struck me spitefully in the side ; I think 
it was a jagged point of rock, but it may 
have been a fish. 

It took a long time to drown a green- 
haired ape-man because of those reser- 
voirs of oxygen in their bodies ; but even 
this must be exhausted in time; I must 
drown in the end. A steady tugging at 
my ankles told of the weights tied there 
to make sure that I should sink. 

There was a faint light in the water 
around me, a light that did not filter down 
from above but had its origin here in the 
depths. Then, in this light, I saw some- 
thing coming towards me, a thing of 
feathery arms, pointed claws, and horny 
jaws — a Larby! I was afraid of it and 
tried to make myself smaller, to hide 
from its stalked eyes. 

I was still able to think lucidly, and I 
reflected that probably the reason why I 
had been thrown into the lake was so that 
the Larbies would find me at the bottom, 
and deal with me as they thought fit. Per- 
haps I would be eaten by them. 

This one came towards me, took off 
the weights, and towed me along behind 
itself. Puzzled, I could only think that 
I was being dragged into some hidden 
lair to be devoured at leisure. 

For a while all was dark as we went 
on our way; then, strangely enough, I 
was lifted up, out of the water, and placed 
on a flat, wet surface. Here I lay like a 
trussed fowl. 

Light came suddenly, lights above me, 
lights in the water below me. I was on 
a sort of table inside a sort of diving-bell, 
and all around were Larbies and weird 
machines. As boys catch crabs and put 
them in jars of water to examine them, 
so these huge, intelligent crabs kept me 
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in a jar of air and watched me. One 
reached under the edge and injected into 
my neck something that had a freezing ef- 
fect like the cocaine a dentist uses on one's 
gums. Thereafter my thoughts were very 
vague. 

Jostling figures moved about me ; lights 
of many colors danced before my eyes. 
I had an impression of enormous beings 
who probed my brain with streaks of vio- 
let light that burned like red-hot needles, 
of being dropped from a height, of be- 
ing spun rapidly around until all was 
whirling confusion. Anon I was mixed 
up in a great machine in which such fa- 
miliar things as cog-wheels, electric mo- 
tors, shafts and pistons, were working to- 
gether, interlocking, with bewildering 
things that defied all the laws of dynamics. 

A terrific explosion occurred in my 
brain, blowing me into microscopic frag- 
ments. 

I was a tiny creature pinned to a board 
alone in the desert under the sun, and a 
rolling, reverberating voice was thunder- 
ing questions at me. 

“Who are you ?” 

I replied that I was a cave-man from 
the tribe of Graypec. 

A spasm of sheer -agony swept through 
me. 

“That is not true. I know from your 
reactions that is not true.” 

I began to tell my story, not expecting 
to be believed. As I did so I could feel 
the astonishment produced by my words. 
Then I was asked questions on scientific 
matters, but of course I could give only 
the most indefinite answers to these. I am 
no scientist. 

“Do not play with me. Answer the 
question !” 

I tried to. 

“Silence, fool I It is true, you know 
nothing. I thought you were trying to 
deceive me.” 

“A queer insect,” I thought I heard one 
Olympian diety say to another. 

“Yes, but harmless,” was the answer. 

Thereafter I slept peacefully for a long 
time. 



CHAPTER XVII 
Desert W or fore 

• At last I awoke from this nightmare to 
find myself lying in a shed of rough 
wooden planks, feeling as though I had 
been cut into pieces and hastily stuck to- 
gether again. One of the armed guards 
was holding under my nose a bottle from 
which came a strong smell like sal-volatile. 
I was given a lump of raw meat and an 
iron jug full of water. 

At first I shrank from the food, but 
gradually hunger came back. There were 
about fourteen slaves here, both cavemen 
and women and people from cities such 
as Teth-Shorgo, and all of them had 
thrown themselves down as though ex- 
hausted. Each one, like myself, was teth- 
ered by a brassy chain to a wooden pillar. 
All were strangers to me. 

Moving from one to another, the guards 
shook them awake and placed meat and 
water in front of each. 

There was a weight around my neck 
which I discovered when it flapped 1 on 
my chest when I sat up. Each of the other 
occupants of that barn, I saw, was wear- 
ing a similar ornament, a coppery disk 
with markings cut into it, on a bright, 
yellow chain. Identification tabs ! Now I 
knew that indeed we were slaves. 

Eating, I tried to piece together my con- 
fused recollections of the night. The Lar- 
bies now knew all there was to know 
about me; of that I was uncannily cer- 
tain. Yet, insultingly, instead of treating 
me as a civilised man, entitled to cour- 
teous treatment, or even as a dangerous 
enemy, they regarded me with contempt. 
I did not so much mind their calling me 
“useless,” but to be called “harmless” 
stung — though perhaps it was lucky for 
me that they did think so. 

And now I was herded with other 
slaves to be trained to fight for them in 
a war in which my sympathies were, as 
far as I had any, on the other side. Yet 
I knew nothing about the enemy yet; it 
might be they were as dangerous as we 
were told they were. 
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Where was Issa, and why was I in a 
group of strangers? 

The guards were making us rise and 
walk out through the door into the open. 
The glare of the sun was dazzling. 

I spoke to one man, but his eyes were 
dull and hopeless, and he made no reply. 
Several others I tried, only to be met with 
ihe same despair, the same lack of inter- 
est in life. A sharp-eyed guard saw me 
talking to them, and expressed his dis- 
approval by striking at me with his many- 
thonged whip. I had felt these whips be- 
fore, in the park at Teth-Shorgo, and I 
made a desperate twist to avoid the force 
of the stroke. I suffered several sore lines 
across my hack in spite of that, and look- 
ing up at him from under my arm, I re- 
solved to revenge myself at the first 
chance I got. He had bloated, blotched 
cheeks, a broad nose, and eyes almost hid- 
den under thick folds of flesh. 

Pitilessly intense, the sun shone down, 
making the distant view hazy where the 
air quivered in the heat. We were on the 
very edge of the settlement, the barren 
desert in front and the mountain dominat- 
ing all behind. The great blue light still 
pulsed in its tower on the apex. 

Another group of slaves was approach- 
ing,, and I thrilled to recognize my neigh- 
bours from the caves of Graypec, the “dis- 
cipline” they had been subjected to being 
plainly shown by their weary air and, 
when one of them turned around, by deep 
lacerations where whip-lashes had cut 
their backs. On the neck of each one was 
an identification tab. 

Issa passed close to me, and with one 
eye on the guard I called to her softly ; 
but her eyes, like those of the others, were 
fixed straight ahead in unwinking, trance- 
like stare, as though she neither saw nor 
heard. Fortunately, she had not been dis- 
figured by whip marks ; the yellow-haired 
people were not treated with the same 
roughness as the cave-men and women. 

' It was then that I had my first intro- 
duction to the light sand tanks I was to 
become so familiar with. At first glance 
I took them for shallow mounds of sand, 



but on close inspection they proved to be 
a sort of covered-in motor-cars designed 
for running across desert country un- 
noticed. They were low and wide, casting 
no shadows, and their edges, hinged to 
cope with uneven surfaces, ran on rollers. 
Riders and engines were completely con- 
cealed, so that from a distance it was prac- 
tically impossible to distinguish them from 
the surrounding sand, unless it happened 
to be a different color from the dull yellow 
of the cars. 

Flaps were opened in the backs of these 
vehicles, and into each of them one of 
us clambered, followed by an armed 
guard. Inside of mine there was room 
for several persons, seats in which one 
sat with one’s feet straight out before one 
and looked out through peep-holes, plank 
benches for sleeping on, and cupboards 
for food and water. I had wondered how 
motor-cars could run over sand without 
the wheels sinking in, but I saw now that 
instead of wheels these cars had endless 
belts to run on, what are called cater- 
pillar tracks, like those used in tanks in 
our own wars. — 

Such tracks, as everybody knows, do 
not sink into the ground as wheels do, and 
they can run easily where a wheeled car 
could not go. Thanks to them it seems 
that it will soon be possible to travel 
quickly and safely over almost any kind 
of rough country, including deserts. Won- 
ders have been accomplished in opening 
up the Sahara Desert since the French 
expedition crossed it from north to south 
and back in a few weeks in the winter of 
1922-3. And what we are only now learn- 
ing about desert travel, after centuries of 
reliance on patient, hard-working camels, 
had apparently been known on Kilsona 
for many years. Accustomed, as most of 
us- are, to thinking of sandy deserts as 
terrible places, crossed only by great toil 
and effort, and with much danger, it was 
a long time before I really got used to 
the idea of these cars running about over 
the sand almost as easily as on a level 
road. Their neat, quiet little engines, pro- 
ducing practically no fumes and requiring 
only a handful of shiny little black cubes 
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now and again as fuel, averaged over 
thirty miles an hour. 

• The guard who had climbed in after me 

began to give me instructions in driving 
the car, a series of simple rules I was 
made to learn by heart. Like so many 
tortoises with hidden legs, the other cars 
slid silently and rapidly away from the 
yard, and I was told to follow. Under the 
eye of my trainer, I sent the strange car 
racing over the desert, first the hard- 
packed sand near the settlement, then the 
looser sand farther away, where our car 
left wide tracks behind it. Once I was 
told to go straight across a dune, or hill 
of sand, and the car went over it easily, 
though our speed was reduced. I learned 
to stop, to start, to turn right and left, 
and the great blue light became a tiny 
speck in the distance. There was a curi- 
ous instrument in front of me; it was like 
a clock lying on its back, and I noticed 
that no matter how I turned the car, the 
hour hand always pointed to the moun- 
tain and the blue globe, something like a 
compass. 

Naturally, it did not take me long to 
learn how to manage this simple vehicle, 
and my trainer was well satisfied with the 
progress I made. “You’re a quick learn- 
er,” he stated, “better than most I’ve had. 
Some never learn, die under the whip be- 
fore they’ll learn. I was told you were 
something unusual, and I was to keep a 
sharp eye on you, but I see no reason 
why you should not make a good sol- 
dier.” 

He took a flask from a cupboard and 
drank out of it, wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand afterwards. 

“I’m as tired of this as you are, mon- 
key,” he said. “Follow my directions and 
I’ll take you where we can have a rest. 
Only keep your mouth shut about it af- 
terwards, mind.” 

Very readily, I undertook to keep his 
secret, for the heat was very trying, and 
he guided me to an oasis where there was 
a pool of water and feathery palm-trees 
that gave a delightful shade. Here I sat 
chained to my seat while he first swam 



in the lake and then sat in the shade and 
drank. 

Hours later, pretty well half drunk, he 
staggered back into the car and mumbled 
something, upon which I .set off across 
the desert trusting to the steady guidance 
of the hour hand in the clock-face, which 
became luminous when the sun sank. 

“Good work, monkey," was the only 
observation my trainer made on the way, 
except to tell me to go slowly, we were 
early. 

It was morning when we arrived, and 
my body was stiff and sore from sitting 
so long in one position, but when I saw 
the bleeding backs of the others, where 
“discipline” had been invoked, I realized 
that I was getting off very lightly. I now 
felt glad of my quickness at learning, and 
of the drunken habits of my particular 
trainer. 

Our instructions were carried on for 
many days, as the man in the mountain 
had said ; but in my own case, I • was 
soon doing nothing but taking my over- 
seer straight to his oasis and back. The 
place was not unknown, for as other 
pupils became proficient, they appeared at 
die oasis with their teachers. In the night 
we kept to the cars for warmth, and wore 
thick cloaks. 

My only anxiety was for Issa. I pic- 
tured her alone with one of these bullies, 
and the thought tortured me. But when 
I saw that all women were taught by fe- 
males, I was more contented. She noticed 
me now, and smiled at me when we 
passed, she going in and I coming out, 
so that I assumed she was now enjoying 
the easier time of one who had qualified. 
It was another group that came out as I 
went in, for there were three “gangs,” 
two always training while a third slept. 

• About three weeks passed and nothing 

more happened; I was lulled into a 
false security. Then one morning I woke 
suddenly, full of a feeling that something 
was wrong. It was, I judged, not quite 
an hour before I should be roused to take 
the car out again ; vet I knew, quite simply 
and clearly, that Issa was in trouble. So 
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clear and definite was the knowledge that 
I did not stop to wonder how I knew it. 

For some while I had been dimly aware 
of something not as it should he, and now 
the feeling was "very strong, and Issa was 
somehow mixed up in it. 

I got to my feet and looked about the 
bam. Shining through many cracks and 
knot-holes in the roof, the sun sprinkled 
the gloom with golden streaks and dots 
of light. 

That was it, I could see now ; the place 
was emptier than it had been. Counting 
the sleeping forms I found that there 
were nine only. When I had first come 
to this place there had been fourteen. 
What had happened to the other five? 

There was one, a stoutish, very stupid 
youth who had suffered terribly under 
the lashes; I could guess what his fate 
had been, poor felow. But the other four? 

In the open I had sometimes seen what 
looked like wrecked sand-cars, but I had 
not been allowed to go near any of these. 
From what I had seen' of them, it looked 
as though they had been partly blown 
up. I began to wonder whether those re- 
markably efficient motors had a tendency 
to explode. 

At last the time arrived for me to start 
out. Never was a man more anxious to 
begin a compulsory task. 

With a chill at my heart, I noticed that 
Issa was not among those who marched 
in as we marched out that day. I had 
known she would not be. When my in- 
structor, in the usual surly frame of 
mind in which he started his days, en- 
tered the car and grunted at me to start, 
I told him of my fears. He seemed more 
interested than I had feared he would be. 

"I know who you mean, monkey,” he 
said, telling me Issa’s number and the 
number of her car and of her trainer. 
‘‘Do as I tell you.” 

He gave his orders more sharply than 
usual that morning, as though he were 
excited, and peered intently out through 
the little telescope in Our roof. We fol- 
lowed an unusual route. 

“Found them,” he barked suddenly. 
“Left! No, not so much. Just a shade 



to the left now. Now give her the gun !” 
We raced. A distant sound came to my 
ears, “Phut!” then again, “Phut, phut!” 
They were the sounds of explosions. 

“I thought so, monkey,” exclaimed my 
trainer ; “it’s your mate ! Take this !” He 
handed me a hand gun similar to the one 
I had carried as a hunter of Graypec, but 
smaller and somehow much more efficient 
and deadly-looking. My heart thumped 
madly, and I peered anxiously ahead. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
My Private Mutiny 

• With all the speed I could get, bumping 
violently, the sand-car raced towards 
the distant battle. Although I could still 
hear the sharp sounds that I knew to be 
caused by the bursting of the tiny but 
very destructive bullets from pistols like 
the one I was gripping so tightly, I could 
see nothing of the struggle. It was a 
puff of sand from an exploding pellet that 
first directed my eyes to the overturned 
sand-car, like a beetle lying on its back. 

Behind me I heard a fizz like a burn- 
ing match dropped into water, and knew 
that my trainer was shooting; but I was 
too busy looking anxiously for Issa to 
hunt for possible targets beyond her 
wrecked car. 

Apparently a shot had struck the car 
near the rear axle, causing it to turn over. 
Nearby I saw, with an unpleasant shock, 
the female overseer lying dead; and no 
wonder, for the explosion had occurred 
almost under her feet. A moment later 
I realized that Issa must be alive, for 
somebody had been putting up a fight, 
and as there were only two persons in 
the car, then it must have been Issa. 

She must have escaped, for there was 
now no sign of her. Shots were bursting 
around us, one blowing away a part of 
our left side. Wildly searching, I saw Issa 
hiding behind the overturned car. Her 
chain had been just long enough to enable 
her to crawl through the bottom of the 
vehicle. 

Beyond her, I saw something move on 
the edge of a ridge of sand, and I had 
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fired almost before I knew I was doing 
so. Either it was a lucky shot, or tennis 
had made my eye very true, for a tiny, 
dark brown figure jumped to its feet at 
once and fell awkwardly. 

Swinging the car in a semi-circle, I 
halted it beside the wreck. Issa leaned 
against the caterpillar track, still chained 
by her ankle through the bottom of the 
car. Blood stained the sand. 

“Onward,” directed the overseer. 

“The woman is wounded. Let me go 
to her.” 

“And have your head blown off. Make 
sure there are no more of those fellows 
first.” 

There was wisdom in his words, and 
his gun was aimed at me from behind. 
With a sigh, I left Issa, and ran the car 
forward. We found the enemy car, sim- 
ilar to our own but of a rounder shape, 
which had been stopped by a shot in the 
engine. Inside were two dead men, and 
two more lay on the sand — four in all. 

“Good work,” muttered the trainer. 
“This is the car that got through the cor- 
don and has killed so many recruits and 
instructors in the last six months.” 

“Their food locker is empty,” I re- 
marked, for I could see into it from where 
I sat. 

“I do not suppose they have eaten for 
weeks, any of them,” he returned. “They 
could get fresh supplies only by captur- 
ing a car in full war equipment, and we 
took care to send only recruits where they 
were. Bound to get them in the end.” 

As he spoke, we turned and headed 
back. Not eaten for weeks ! I felt sorry 
for my enemies, one of whom I had slain. 
How bitter this long-drawn-out war must 
be — helpless slaves on one side, and men 
faced with extermination on the other! 
For the first time I had seen Gorlemites, 
whom I had heard of so often. They 
were very small men, barely five foot tall 
and very thin. They wore singlets, shorts 
and sandals of dark brown, their prom- 
inent noses were thin and hooked, like 
the beak of a parrot, their jaws were 
square and lips compressed, and their eyes 
shone with such determined energy that 



one almost expected the dead men to 
spring to their feet and attack one with 
their bare hands. Thus might the war- 
riors of Attila the Hun, or the Norse 
Vikings have looked, after prolonged 
starvation. . . . 

It was unnecessary to waste more than 
a single glance on the female overseer, 
but my trainer got out to examine Issa, 
who had apparently collapsed now that 
the danger was over. 

“Well ?” I asked, as he got in again. 

“The woman is fatally injured. We can 
do nothing to help her. Leave her and 
go on.” 

“Let me see for myself,” I barked. 

“Waste of time. Go on!” 

It was not likely that I would take his 
word for that, especially as I still held 
my gun in my hand. He was not expect- 
ing any hostile move from me, and when 
he found himself covered, the astonish- 
ment on his face was almost amusing, 

“Your punishment for this revolt will 
be terrible,” he growled. 

“Put down the gun in your hand,” I 
ordered. “Unhook your whip and throw 
that down also.” 

He did not move. Such was his sur- 
prise and fury that he seemed about to 
raise his own gun and shoot; if he had 
done so, we would have died together. 

“I give you three seconds,” I said, cold- 
ly. On the third second he obeyed. 

“Don’t imagine,” he snarled, “that you 
can kill me and say the Gorlemites did it. 
They would examine your brain and dis- 
cover the truth,” 

But I was not thinking of the future; 
I was concerned, for the moment, with the 
wounded woman outside, and with noth- 
ing else. At my directions, he unlocked 
the chain that held me, and we went out- 
side together. So long as I kept him away 
from his gun, I need not fear his turning 
on me, for powerful as he was, he was no 
match for me in a struggle. 

Issa was in a bad way. 

“You see,” he explained in a more 
docile tone, “how the blood spurts from 
the wound in the thigh. She is bleeding 
to death.” 
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I did not answer. I was trying- to re- 
member instructions I had received in 
first-aid, very long ago. Only traces of 
my learning were now left. Issa had lost 
a lot of blood, so much that it made me 
sick with dread to see the size of the 
scarlet patch of sand beside her. When 
an artery is cut it must be stopped at once, 
and the way to do so is to find the ap- 
propriate pressure-point where the flow 
of blood to the wound can be stopped. 
There is such a point at the top of the 
thigh, but I was not sure exactly where 
to find it. 

• Keeping a wary eye on the man, I felt 

for it with my fingers. He must have 
wondered what I was doing, probing her 
leg so far from the actual wound. Present- 
ly I felt a faint throb as of an artery, and 
the next instant I was pressing hard on 
the spot with my thumbs, one over the 
other. To my great relief, the bleeding 
stopped. I eased the force of my grip 
until I found the minimum of weight nec- 
essary. 

Tire artery, I remembered, must be 
held until the blood from the wound dries 
enough to stop the flow ; ,but this artery 
is a big one, and hard to stop. Some me- 
chanical means of holding it must be 
found. 

“Take her chain off,” I told the trainer. 

He did so quite readily, and with some 
difficulty I tied a knot in it with one hand, 
and fastened the chain tightly round her 
leg so that the knot held the artery. Like 
a tight bracelet it looked, the bright yellow 
links pressing into the white flesh of her 
thigh. Then I carried the unconscious 
woman into the car. 

"What strange being are you?” asked 
my trainer. “No other cave-man could 
have done that.” 

“It is but a simple trick,” I told him. 
“You would have left her to die.” 

He looked at her, curled up on the bare 
boards so like a sleeping child troubled 
with bad dreams. Something of her love- 
liness must have impressed even his drink- 
sodden brain, for he muttered: 



“It would have been a shame, for one 
so beautiful. But it will avail you noth- 
ing, for you will never see her again after 
to-day.” He reached for his liquor cup- 
board. 

“Stand away from there,” I ordered, 
sharply, menacing him. 

He turned to me m sudden apoplectic 
fury. “What’s that you say?” he shouted. 

“You spoke,” I said, holding the gun 
steadily pointed at him, “of reporting me 
and having me punished. I shall not al- 
low you to drink until you have prom- 
ised to keep silent. Also I have some 
questions to ask you.” 

“You would dictate to me, you, a sav- 
age from Graypec?” 

“As you have said, I am no ordinary 
savage. I am waiting for your promise.” 
Of course, his word was hardly likely to 
be dependable, but under the circum- 
stances, I had to rely on it, unless I chose 
to murder him in cold blood. Issa and I 
could not live here alone in the desert, 
without food or water; we must return to 
the settlement at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

“If you think you are going to wait 
until I promise that,” he declared, “you 
will have to wait a long time. No — cave- 
man gets the better of me.” He folded his 
arms in melodramatic manner and tried 
to look determined. As a matter of fact, 
I was glad to see him adopt this attitude, 
for had his word been given readily, I 
should have known that it was not of 
much value. 

Hours passed, but I was in no hurry, 
and the rest was doing Issa good. To 
have started the engine at once might 
have made the bleeding begin again. Twice 
I loosened the chain for a few moments, 
as I had been taught to do. 

Meanwhile the inside of the car, with- 
out motion to ventilate it, became like an 
oven. Perhaps the trainer hoped another 
sand-car would come along to end his 
dilemma; but I kept a sharp watch, and, 
luckily for him, none came. I suppose 
they were all at the oasis. 

At the thought a longing, almost in- 
tolerable, for the cool shade of that place 
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welled up in me. What the sufferings of 
the other man must have been, with his 
softer body and the craving for liquor in 
his system, I cannot imagine. Taking a 
flask from the cupboard, I drew the cork 
and held the unstoppered bottle under his 
nose. When he snatched at it, I emptied 
the contents on the floor in front of him. 

“Enough,” he gasped. “I promise. Let 
me drink.” 

I refilled the flask, and he emptied it 
almost at a gulp. “Now tell me,” I said, 
"why I shall never see my mate again.” 
“Curse you. To-morrow she is going 
with a party that is leaving for a distant 
part of the desert to fight. Her training 
is finished.” 

Issa’s eyes were open now, and she 
heard these words. 

“And that party? Come, man, tell me 
a few facts and you can drink all you 
want to. But if you tell me no more, I’ll 
leave your body outside with the others 
for the jackals. Give me details.” 
“There will be two females and two 
males with one of us in charge. They 
start off in one of these cars to-morrow.” 
"What time?” 

“When C group [Issa’s group] have 
finished their rest period.” 

“And shall I not be one of the party? 
I am the woman’s mate ; surely where she 
goes they will take me?” 

“The party is already chosen, and it is 
against the law for soldiers to have mates, 
anyway. We find they are more efficient 
without— so that we always part them, 
and that is why you two have been kept 
to different training parties.” 

It was a harsh law, but, having regard 
to the cruel ways of Kilsona and the care- 
free manner in which sexual relationships 
were made and abandoned here, it was 
really not much more harsh than the Eng- 
lish regulation whereby a woman school- 
teacher must resign her position if she 
marries. 

“If we remained here a little longer, I 
suppose, it would then be too late for 
Issa to join this party?” 

He shrugged. "It would, but then she 
would join another in a few days time, 



and then you would know nothing about 
it till she was gone.” 

“We will return,” I decided. “You will 
drive, and we will alight in the usual 
way. But I shall conceal a gun in my 
mouth, and remember you have given 
your word.” 

Happier now under the influence of 
drink, he answered carelessly, “And you 
thought, fool, that I should admit letting 
you get the better of me? If they knew 
that, they would say I was incapable of 
doing my job here, and send me to the 
wars. I must be silent for my own sake. 
But if you love your own life, keep your 
gun hidden, or both of us will suffer.” 
Before we started off, he insisted on 
cutting off the heads of the four dead 
Gorlemites and putting them in an air- 
tight locker at the back of the car. This 
grisly proceeding was done because of 
the value of the heads to him. He would 
take the credit for the killings, and was 
entitled to two weeks off duty for each 
skull he brought in. 

Under his hands, the car raced back, 
Issa, still very weak, nestling in my arms. 
I had no very definite plans, but I was re- 
solved that, so long as Issa wanted me, 
I should allow nothing to part us if I 
could in any way prevent it. 

CHAPTER XIX 
Across the Desert 

• Kastrove, the cave-man, who sat in 
that sand-tank with his badly-wounded 
mate in his arms, was a very different man 
from the civilised Learoy Spofforth who 
had once been lawn-tennis champion of 
America. He was a creature of violent 
primitive lusts, deep cunning, and muscles 
like coiled springs. He did not stop to 
think of the right or wrong of what he 
wanted, but took the easiest way of get- 
ting it. Such he had to be to live on 
Kilsona. The past was a fading dream, a 
vanishing vision of easy life and over- 
prepared food one toyed with; here I 
lived on raw meat and water, and ate like 
a famished wolf. 

Revolt or escape were both hopeless; 
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my only plan was to secure, somehow or 
other, a place in the car that was to carry 
Issa into the desert. To do that I was 
ready to hurt or kill anybody, for every- 
body seemed to hate everybody on Kil- 
sona, and Issa was the only one whose fate 
interested me the least bit — except for the 
son who had been stolen from me. If 
Issa were happy, I cared not who died. 
The Larbies I hated with intense bitter- 
ness, because they had taken my son from 
me and now sought to take my woman. 

She clung to me) and wept bitterly, too 
miserable to speak. I told her nothing of 
my half-formed plans, for it seemed all 
too probable that they would fail. Later 
she found her tongue, and told me that 
she still loved me, that though I was an 
ape-man, I was kinder to her than any 
of her own people would have been. 

Issa was out of place on Kilsona. I 
would have loved to bring her back to 
earth, to give her the chance I had had. 
Only then there would be trouble with 
Mary. ... 

Was she all I thought her, a civilised 
girl in a savage world ? Or had my ideas 
of things altered? — or had Issa herself 
altered by being in association with me? 

The sand-car whirled around, stopped. 
We were back in the settlement, about 
three hours before our usual time, and 
there was that jagged hole in the side of 
the vehicle to explain. Stepping past us, 
the trainer picked up his whip and gun 
and stalked importantly out. 

“Come out, both of you,” he barked. 

We alighted, Issa on my arms. As we 
made our way to the rest-shed, I heard 
him explaining to a group of his fellows, 
who had approached on seeing the unusual 
circumstances of our arrival, how he had 
shot four Gorlemites and saved the life 
of a female slave. 

Issa’s leg had stopped bleeding, and I 
told her to lie down in her usual place. 
So far as I could see, the full gang was 
here, so that no car could have started off 
into the desert. 

I was beginning to feel how hopeless 
the position was. There had been a vague 
idea in my mind of knocking one of the 



two chosen men unconscious, and taking 
his place; but how was I to know who 
had been chosen, or to cut the chain that 
bound each slave to a post? If I could 
have done this, I would not have hesitated 
in knocking a sleeping man out, for if I 
awakened him and there was a scuffle, it 
would disturb everybody and ruin my 
hopes. 

Slinking into a dark corner, I waited 
to see what would happen. 

Time passed slowly, but I waited pa- 
tiently as I had often waited for game 
at Graypec. The low buzzing of the en- 
gine of a powerful sand-car roused me 
after a long while, and peering through 
a space between two cracks, I saw a vis- 
iting vehicle halt in the yard between the 
plank huts. That it was a stranger I knew 
from its dark color, made to match the 
sand of another district. A stout, coarse- 
looking man got out of it and was met by 
two overseers to whom he talked with 
gestures of authority. Then my own par- 
ticular trainer came out and seemed to be 
telling the stranger about our little affair 
with the Gorlemites. I gathered that the 
newcomer was showing impatience and 
asking questions, then all four of them 
began to walk towards mel Quickly I 
slipped back into my dark corner. 

They entered, one carrying a torch, and 
they bent over Issa, From their low words 
I gathered that Issa’s wound was not 
thought serious enough to prevent her 
travelling ; then the fat stranger looked on 
with a dissatisfied air while the other three 
set about rousing the chosen four. Chains 
were unlocked and meat and water placed 
before each chosen slave. There were to 
be one man and one woman of the cave- 
people, and a man and a woman of the 
yellow-haired people. Meanwhile I was 
creeping, foot by foot, along in the gloom 
behind the sleeping figures. I had need of 
all my skill as a tracker of game, for every 
moment it seemed that I must be detected. 

The first awakened slave I reached 
proved to be the cave-woman, so that I 
was obliged to continue my travels. There 
was more danger of the sharp ears of my 
fellow slaves being disturbed than there 
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was of the overseers noticing me. Finally 
I reached the cave-man, who was sitting 
up and had nearly finished his food. Then 
began the most difficult part of my plan, 
for I had to creep close to him without 
his hearing me, an almost impossible task, 
then dispose of him somehow and take his 
place without making a sound. 

Softly I crept up. His head raised as 
though he heard a sound and was listen- 
ing, and I lunged forward, choking his 
cry with an arm around his throat. 

“Be still,” I whispered, “and you will 
not be harmed.” 

At the sound of his lump of meat fall- 
ing, the man looked around. I might have 
hit my captive over the head with his own 
chain, but the noise would have been like 
a pistol-shot in the quiet room. 

• Feeling my gun against his flesh, he 

cringed in fear. He could not tell 
whether a slave or a guard had seized 
him, and on that fact I gambled. The 
facts of my having a gun and being un- 
chained probably made him think me a 
guard. 

“Listen,” I whispered. “It has been 
decided that you are not going to the wars 
yet; you will stay here and train a little 
while longer. Lie down and keep your 
eyes closed; if you open them before you 
are roused for training, you will be shot. 
Hear me?” I released his throat. 

“Yes, master,” he gasped, and did as 
he was told. So implicit was his obedience 
to his rulers that he did not attempt to 
look at me. 

“Come!” called an imperative voice. I 
had been just in time. Four figures rose 
and shuffled forward, Issa limping badly 
and attracting attention to herself, of 
which I was glad, and I slouching with 
my head down, my gun hidden in my 
hand. 

Passing through the opening, we went 
out into the light I was afraid of. “Good- 
bye, darling,” I heard Issa murmur into 
the gloom, and I had to resist an impulse 
to let her know I was not left behind. 

As much as possible, I kept between 
the others, my head turned away from 



the nearest guard — but I was horrified to 
notice a man who stood at the door of 
the car, checking the slaves as we entered. 
Issa he passed without a glance, but the 
next he caught by the hair and turned 
his face upwards. 

Though I tried to shuffle past, he caught 
hold of me. I knew better than to resist 
and earn half-a-dozen long cuts across my 
back; all my careful plans had gone for- 
nothing ! 

“What is this?” he cried. “This is the 
wrong monkey!” 

Other men came bustling up. “Are you 
sure ?” blustered the visitor. The comrade 
of the first man confirmed him. 

“But how did it happen?” demanded 
the stranger. “Disgusting carelessness, de- 
laying me. Ape-man, how did you get 
here ?” 

"They woke me, called me out,” I mum- 
bled, trying to look abject. Well, was it 
that the gun Was in my hand, or it must 
have been revealed when I spoke. 

“Fools,” snarled the visitor, “you 
picked the wrong one. I shall report you 
as unfitted for the soft life here, and re- 
commend you for the desert.” They 
squirmed under his words, particularly 
when he took note of the tabs hanging 
around their necks, writing them down in 
his pocket-book and replacing the book in 
the pocket of his belt. 

"How long have you been training, 
monkey ?” 

“Fourteen days, master.” 

“Ah, get in, curse you! One cave- 
animal is as good as another. I’ve no lime 
to rectify the blunders of fools.” 

He kicked me, and I crawled in joy- 
fully. A minute later I was at the wheel 
following the direction marked out by the 
long minute-hand on the guiding clock- 
face, while the guard sat at the back and 
Issa and the other two slaves sat behind 
me, fear and wonder in their eyes. Each 
of the stations maintained in the desert 
by the Larbies had a transmitter similar 
to but smaller than the blue globe that 
pulsed over the main station at the moun- 
tain; the instruments in the cars were 
somehow tuned in on the transmitter of 
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the station they were going to, and the 
long hand then remained pointing to that 
station. Thus it was impossible to get 
lost ; one’s instruments would always 
show the way to one’s home station and 
to the granite mountain. 

“Kastrove!” I heard a soft voice, 
hushed in surprise. 

“Quiet, darling!” I answered, for I was 
afraid the man behind would guess the 
trick I had played. 

Now I began to feel the reaction after 
the exciting time I had been through, and 
I drove in a state of semi-doze. I load had 
no rest, as had the others ; neither had I 
had any food or drink. For all my efforts 
the instruments and the view ahead would 
dissolve into a blurry haze ; my eyes 
dimmed and my head drooped. As a re- 
sult of my drowsiness, there was a sud- 
den lurch that nearly upset the car, and 
earned me savage curses. I was ordered 
out of the driving-seat, and the other male 
slave took my place. 

Then for a long while I slept fitfully, 
being roused every few minutes by an 
extra sharp jolt. 

•My slumbers were ended by a sharp 

kick. The car was still and night had 
fallen, so that the desert was utterly dark 
save for the cold, bright glimmer of the 
stars. In the ceiling of the car shone a 
dim light, shaded so that it could not be 
seen from outside through the look-out 
holes, and by its pale radiance we were 
revealed to one another as uncertain 
shapes among the boards. Issa slept. 

“We are now,” declared the guard, 
“through the cordon, and from here on 
there is danger. At any moment we may 
meet one of the cars belonging to the 
enemy ; they may even be waiting in am- 
bush for us. From this point there must 
always be one of you on the look-out, be- 
sides the driver. That means, seeing that 
one of us is injured and must be allowed 
to rest, six hours sleep and twelve on 
guard for each one. Now and for the 
rest of your time in the Desert of Gorlem, 
until you are allowed to return to your 
homes, your lives will depend on how 



alert you are. If we fail to see an enemy 
car before we are ourselves seen, we may 
all be blown to pieces without ever catch- 
ing sight of our assailants.” 

His half-promise that we should some 
day, if we survived, be allowed to return 
to our homes was deception, designed to 
give us more heart for fighting. I never 
heard of any one, cave-man or inhabitant 
of a crystal city, who, once taken to Gor- 
lem to fight for the Larbies, ever returned. 

“You will know an enemy car,” he 
continued, “because it will be rounder 
than one of ours. Directly you see such 
a vehicle press the emergency button be- 
side you and our car will stop. Remember 
that a stationary object is always harder 
to see than a moving one, and when one 
of these cars stops, in daylight or dark, 
the effect is often as though it had van- 
ished into thin air. So, mark the spot and 
draw my attention at once. I am giving 
each of you a gun, bfit on no account use 
them unless I tell you, or you are quite 
sure it is one of the enemy that you are 
shooting at.” 

As I took my weapon, I grinned sheep- 
ishly to myself to think of the unnecessary 
trouble I had taken to bring the other 
weapon I was even now sitting on. I took 
turns at watching while the cave-woman 
drove ; then I drove again while the other 
man looked out. At first there were many 
stops when whoever was on duty thought 
he or she saw an enemy car, but I who 
had seen the real thing knew them all for 
our own. These delays became rarer as 
we pushed on into the enemy country, and 
so smooth was our travel that only when 
one looked at the ground nearby was one 
conscious of moving at all. 

CHAPTER XX 
In the Battle Zone 

• I drove over a flat tableland of tumbled 
rocks, then along a rocky valley lit- 
tered with boulders that were hard to 
avoid. So clear was the air, and so void 
of life, vegetable or animal, were the bare, 
black, rocks that I almost imagined myself 
driving over the barren landscape of the 
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moon, or over some other world from 
which all life has gone, and death is final- 
ly, utterly victorious. The Desert of Gor- 
lem was not all sand ; about half of it was 
mountainous or rocky; but the same is 
true of the Sahara. 

Among the black rocks, of course, the 
car showed up more, and all of us, Issa 
included, had to help with the look-out. 
Anxiously we watched our detectorphone 
which, we were told, would warn us of 
approaching engines. It was a great relief 
when we rolled out onto the undulating 
plain again, where one could see for great 
distances, and feel safe from surprise. 

The hours passed in dull monotony, 
driving, looking out over the dreary 
desert, sleeping briefly with visions of 
flowing sand before one’s closed eyes, hot, 
shrivelling days and cold, starlit nights. 
At times we passed pulsing blue lights 
that were minor copies of the big one set 
on the volcanic mountain, and then we 
could relax our vigilance for a time, for 
no enemy dared approach these. There 
w ert men, with telescopes, we were told, 
who perpetually watched from observa- 
tion rooms under the blue globes. At night 
powerful searchlights weaved about the 
desert near them, and we were told they 
possessed armaments of terrific power 
and range. I learned to anticipate the ap- 
pearance of these stations, for the adjust- 
ment of the direction indicator had been 
altered, and what I called the hour-hand 
always pointed to the nearest of them. 
The long hand still pointed ahead. 

Once our guide cufsed vehemently 
when he looked for one of these globes 
but failed to find it. As we passed the 
site at great speed, I caught a glimpse of 
many sand-cars around a pile of wreck- 
age. 

“The fools,” he observed, “failed to 
keep a proper look-out and got smashed 
in a surprise attack. Shows what will 
happen to you if you do not keep your 
eyes open.” 

The incident must have affected his 
nerves, for after that he kept us absolutely 
flying over the desert, trusting to sheer 
speed to pull us through. It chanced that 



the ground was firm and level here, and 
great speed could be maintained. At this 
pace it was really impossible to keep an 
efficient look-out ; once we were fired at, 
but the enemy could not get up speed 
quickly enough to follow us. The Gor- 
lemites never avoided battle; they were 
such fanatical warriors that it was seldom 
that the sighting of an enemy car ended 
in any other way than the annihilation of 
one side or the other. We should find 
them worthy adversaries; an average of 
five slaves such as ourselves died for 
every Gorlemite killed. 

Our food was compressed and frozen 
meat, which we took out of our vacuum- 
lined safe during the chilly early morning 
and ate when it had thawed. Occasionally 
we halted at a station under a blue globe 
to replenish our water supply. Then we 
had a brief rest to get out and walk 
around, easing our cramped limbs. 

During one of these halts, it was the 
first light we saw after passing the 
wrecked station, I heard our guide talking 
to a man who wore the simple uniform of 
station commander. 

“The light is out at 743,” said our 
guide. 

“Yes,” replied the resident grimly, “ter- 
rible business. They captured the place 
somehow, and you can guess what hap- 
pened; the light continued by itself for 
several days and nearly every car attached 
to the station came in as usual, to be 
smashed up. Just ran blindly into the trap. 
Less than a dozen survivors out of two 
hundred and fifty.” 

"What has happened now ?” 

“Well, I’ve sent for the dreadnoughts 
as a matter of routine, but you can guess 
what they’ll find— machinery useless, 
water poisoned, and not a Gorlemite to 
be seen.” 

Our guide nodded in gloomy agree- 
ment. 

“Those who were entrusted with guard- 
ing it got their deserts,” he murmured 
with grim satisfaction. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the other, 
slashing at a flowering weed with the butt 
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of his whip, “I don’t know that they 
were careless.” 

They were taking no notice of me as 
I stood, pretending not to be listening, a 
few yards away. Behind them was one of 
the leather tents that were used as houses 
at this station, and to the left was the 
line of clear water that marked an irriga- 
tion canal. 

Our guide was surprised, and de- 
manded how the station could have fallen 
without carelessness. These stations, I 
heard, were impregnable except to one of 
our own "dreadnoughts,” which were 
practically moving forts, carrying a hun- 
dred slaves each and armoured against 
anything but the heaviest artillery. Had 
the Gorlemites invented some new 
weapon ? There was a note of fear in his 
voice. 

• The other was enjoying the mystery 

he had created. 

“No,” he replied, striving to make his 
words dramatic, “nothing new, except in 
method.” His voice became a hoarse whis- 
per. “You see, it’s the second generation.” 

“Second generation ?” — puzzled. 

“Yes, the second generation.” He was 
silent for a moment. “These Gorlemites 
are damned clever ; they are always think- 
ing up new schemes. We are liable to un- 
derestimate them ; we know they have not 
the scientific appliances nor the resources 
to compare with ours, but we forget the 
advantage of their sheer natural cunning, 
sharpened by despair. The methods that 
served us well only two years ago are no 
good today.” 

“How does this affect 743 ?" demanded 
the other, anxious to get to the point. But 
the resident was too proud of his theory 
to blurt it out hurriedly. 

“We all know that the slaves are under 
mental control, that as long as they live 
they must strive for the cause — nothing 
can alter that.” (The speaker apparently 
did not know that he himself was also 
under control. Slaves all, ignorant of their 
servitude!) “But what of the second gen- 
eration ? I know, although neither you nor 
anyone else will believe it, that the Gor- 



lemites are taking prisoners, particularly 
women. I have checked the number of 
warriors I have lost in the past three years 
with the bodies found, and there is a 
difference of more than thirty, only six 
of them males !” 

“You think they breed them?” 

“Sure of it. Now the Gorlemites can 
get no information from the prisoners, 
who remain under control as long as they 
live, but the mothers will tell anything to 
their own children, and it can be learned 
from them.” 

“But that would not help much. We 
allow the slaves to know nothing." 

“Except how to drive our cars, the loca- 
tion of stations, the lay-out of buildings, 
vulnerable points, and such like.” 

“But even then — ” 

“Listen further. What is to prevent 
the youngsters from being enlisted by the 
enemy on their own side? Receptive 
minds, you know; they will believe all 
they are told. Imagine it — a dozen cars, 
all strange but of the right shape and type, 
arrive one after another at a station. From 
each, one, or perhaps two, youthful slaves 
get out. They wander about, and nobody 
thinks anything can possibly be wrong. 
At a concerted moment they attack all 
guards, look-outs etc., then from the cars 
pours a horde of Gorlemites. Twenty of 
them would climb into each car and lie 
doggo for hours for a coup like that.” 
He got his dramatic effect all right ; his 
hearer stared aghast. 

“But, but— it is disgusting! How is one 
to know friend from foe? These crea- 
tures, they know no rules of war; their 
methods are underhanded, treacherous.” 

“ Pshaw ! Neither would you fight 
according to rules if an enemy with enor- 
mously superior weapons sought, unpro- 
voked, to annihilate you. You would con- 
sider any method justifiable in self-de- 
fense. We must face facts ; you and I look 
forward to lives of ease as chiefs of cave 
villages or as rulers of parts of crystal 
cities after five years here; but for the 
Gorlemites and for the slaves there can 
never be any escape from the desert. We 
should like this war nicely conducted so 
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that our own lives are as safe as possible. 
Yes, you can object, but that is our sub- 
conscious wish. If we were Gorlemites, 
we should see things differently. What if 
they do deceive us by using our cars? 
They take the chance of being blown up 
by their own side. 

“Now where I think we are wrong is 
this: we are implacable where we should 
be cunning. We must take prisoners.” 

At this point he seemed to notice me 
suddenly, and angrily demanded what I 
was doing there. I fled. 

A few hours later we were again pass- 
ing through the feathery palms on the 
outskirts of the station, and into the 
desert once more. For days our course 
lay along the side of a belt of vegetation 
that marked the course of an under- 
ground river. It was strange, after the 
previous lonely places, to see the many 
wild creatures here, finding sufficient 
water in the stems and leaves of plants 
to serve them during the long spells when 
they must have been without any other 
drink. Here stations were more numerous, 
owing tq the ease with which wells could 
be sunk, and to the greater fierceness of 
the struggle for this more desirable ter- 
ritory. 

At last we arrived at the station we 
were bound for, situated on the edge of 
what had once been a lake and was now 
a bed of hardened clay several miles 
across. The ground glistened with crystals 
of salt, but abundant fresh water was al- 
ways obtainable from the wells. 

® When I first saw the station, I was 

struck by something oddly familiar 
about those crude huts, an impression that 
grew stronger as I approached. It says 
much for the speed at which I was for- 
getting my civilised past that it was long 
before I knew what had struck the cord 
in my memory. The huts and the tall 
central building bearing the blue light 
were all built of red bricks ! Of course, the 
quantity of clay here, and the amount of 
brushwood available for fires to burn it 
made bricks a cheap material. In other 
places, station buildings had been fash- 



ioned of rough timber, brushwood or 
rock, or had been mere tents of leather. 

Such was our new home, intended to 
last until we fell in the war and our 
bodies lay in the desert, to be devoured 
by jackals, and our bones, finally cleaned 
by ants and blackbeetles, parted company 
with each other. Many such had I seen 
on the journey; here a skull, there verte- 
brae, elsewhere a set of ribs or a thigh- 
bone, all slowly, atom by atom, becoming 
part of the eternal sand, everlastingly 
stirred by the wind. But as it chanced, I 
was not destined to stay long at the station 
beside the dried lake. 

Discipline was laxer here, and we were 
glad of a measure of freedom. We might 
wander anywhere in the settlement pro- 
vided that we did not enter certain build- 
ings. For several days we were instructed 
in the part we were to play in the war; 
and since in actual fact I never did go 
forth on one of these guerilla expeditions. 
I will outline the orders we received. 

Each car hunted (or fought) alone. It 
was given no definite orders, but roamed 
practically at will. According to our 
teachers, indicators in the main building 
always showed where each car was, and 
the occupants of any car that did not go 
far or keep moving enough were punished 
on their return, but I think this was bluff. 
Probably they checked up the amount of 
power used, or had some hidden speed- 
ometer. The crew of each car was five, all 
of one sex, and two were always supposed 
to sleep while the other three were on duty. 
Each car had to be out for four days, and 
then the occupants had three days of rest, 
with an extra two for each head brought 
in. Up to now orders had been “No pris- 
oners!” but now three days rest were al- 
lowed for each of the enemy captured 
alive. 

It was after about seven days that I 
performed, simply because I hated to see 
a fellow creature in agony, the trivial act 
that was to have such far-reaching con- 
sequences. Had I foreseen all, or even a 
part of what would happen as a result, 
would I have done the same? I know not. 
Certainly I had no suspicion of the whirl- 
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wind of events I was unwittingly to set 
in motion. 

I was prowling through the settlement, 
utterly bored with life. The vast, undulat- 
ing expanse of ochre desert, with its 
mirages, its sand-storms, its creeping 
dunes that smoked in the wind, and its 
hazy, indefinite horizon, seemed an ever- 
lasting prison for my soul. What had I 
to live for, I asked myself. There was no 
longer any reason or purpose in anything. 

There came to my ears, like an echo of 
my misery, a low moan. At first I took it 
for the wind, but when it came again, I 
knew it could not be the wind. It was like 
a cry wrung by unspeakable torture from 
lips that had been determined not to admit 
their pain, but which continual racking 
torment had forced to open at last — lips 
from which the life had almost gone. All 
the pain of creation seemed to be in that 
feeble moan. 

It stirred me out of my selfish pre- 
occupation with the realization that some- 
where, not far away, was a fellow crea- 
ture whose agonies were far worse than 
my own mainly imaginary sufferings. It 
gave me a feeling of acute unhappiness, 
telling of the hideous injustice of the 
scheme of things whereby we are sent 
into life to suffer, suffer until we die. I 
knew that it was the cry of a man who 
had been in torture for so long that he 
had forgotten there ever had been any 
happiness or freedom in life — the groan 
of a lost soul. I felt uneasy, as though 
I were responsible for it. 

Then came the shuddering gasp of a 
man who breathes through set teeth. Then 
I knew that the sufferer’s will was not 
broken, that his spirit would remain un- 
beaten though they kept him alive and 
tortured him through all eternity. 

CHAPTER XXI 
The Prisoner 

• “And remember, ”1 had been told, “that 

these men never give in. Often when 
they are dying, perhaps half their bodies 
blown away, they will at the very last mo- 
ment of life make one supreme effort. 



And that final impulse from a dying brain 
may be enough to raise and fire a hand- 
gun, though the effect of the shot the eyes 
may never see. Many a time have two or 
even three of our warriors been thus 
blown to death by an enemy whom they 
thought would never move again.” 

Our foes were fighters moulded by 
generations of bitter struggle against 
powerful, merciless foes. We read in 
stories of imaginary monsters from the 
sea, insects, or creatures from another 
planet, waging war on humanity and al- 
most destroying the earth ; but man will 
never be destroyed thus ; there will always 
,be a remnant to fight on. Whatever the 
power of our foes, the struggle will be 
carried on, and the survivors will find new 
character in their difficulties. The Larbies 
were not merely slayers of men; they 
were unconsciously aiding the revival of 
man, cleansing him of the evils born of 
sloth and safety as fire destroys and 
cleanses. It is not good for man to live 
too safely. 

The sounds to which I was listening 
came from the other side of the fence 
that separated the homes of the slaves 
from the homes of the commanding of- 
ficers, the tower of the blue light, and 
other important buildings of the station. 
This fence was a series of sheets of a 
dark brown metal, fifteen feet high and 
with an edge like a knife. There was no 
possible way of getting over it in,daylight 
without being seen, but I might manage 
it if I came back after dark. This I made 
up my mind to do, for those low moans 
drew me like a magnet. 

When the sun went down that evening, 
it left behind it a half-full moon that gave 
a treacherous, uncertain light by which 
things looked different from what they 
really were. I saw, to the east of the dried 
lake, what appeared to be high hills, but 
in the daylight these were but low mounds 
of sand. I disturbed a rabbit-like creature 
among the herbage, and though I could 
follow its path by the rustling noise it 
made, I could not see a sign of it. 

I was determined to get over that fence 
somehow and find out the cause of those 
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cries. It was, of course, against orders 
to pass the fence without permission, and 
though no punishment was laid down for 
this, I knew that it would be harsh. Most 
of the slaves were in such a state of servi- 
tude that when one did break rules inten- 
tionally, the overseers were fond of mak- 
ing an example of the culprit. 

If I made a clumsy leap, I might be cut 
in halves by the edge of the fence, but I 
was ready to risk that. The only way to 
get past was to jump it ; and I had often 
jumped as high at Graypec. My curiosity 
was such that I think I would have faced 
any danger to satisfy it. The chief prob- 
lem was, what should I do if I were seen 
inside? I decided that I would hold off 
attack with my two guns, blow a hole in 
the fence with explosive bullets, and so 
slip away into the darkness without being 
recognised. 

Making sure both of my guns were at 
safety, I passed a cord through the rings 
in the handles, and tied them loosely 
around my waist, then got ready for the 
jump. 

First I chose a place where the fence 
was shaded by palm trees, so that I should 
not show up against the sky ; then I took 
a short run. Down on my left arm I went, 
sprang, heels going high, on the right, 
going higher, then on the left again, all 
my muscles adding their bit to a supreme 
effort. 

Up I whirled, bumped my knee on the 
fence, but got over and came down inside 
with a loud thud, although I landed as 
softly as I could on all fours with arms 
and legs bent. The ground was of hard- 
trodden gravel that grazed my hands. 

Not a sound was to be heard. Ten min- 
utes I waited, then slid off among the 
shadowy bungalows. From somewhere to 
the right of where I was, the sounds had 
come, the cause of which I was seeking. 

Prowling in that direction, I came on a 
door bolted on the inside. All other doors 
were bolted on the inside, yet, foolishly 
enough, it was not until I had gone past 
the door that I realized that the different 
position of the bolt was due to the neces- 
sity of keeping somebody or something 



inside the building. It was some time be- 
fore 1 found it again. 

Softly I drew the bolt and slipped in- 
side, closing the door behind me. All was 
dark, but, feeling up and down the door- 
jamb, I found the switch. The next in- 
stant the place was filled with light. 

There was a blood-stained table fitted 
with what looked like machinery for tor- 
turing men. Those bands were meant to 
grip a man’s wrists, those his ankles, that 
his head, and then that wheel would 
turn — 

I shuddered. 

On the concrete floor in front of the 
table lay the cause and victim of these 
preparations. He was a Gorlemite ; I knew 
that because he was so small — a dried-up 
specimen of a man. His skin looked like 
leather, and he was prevented from stand- 
ing up by a short brass chain around his 
neck. 

There is no need to describe his in- 
juries; until he opened his eyes I did not 
think that one so horribly cut could be 
alive. His leathery skin made me think he 
was dying from thirst, and a large jug 
of water was just beyond his reach. I held 
the water to his lips, but he raised a with- 
ered arm and pushed the jug away. 

“Tempt me not with water,” came a 
cracked whisper, “I must die.” 

I whispered that I had come to help 
him. 

• He turned his dark, hollow eyes on me. 

“Then kill me,” he said. “I have asked 
many times for death, but it is withheld. 
Now you come, claiming to be my friend, 
and seeking to prolong my life. But I will 
cheat you yet ; you will never learn from 
me where the hiding-places of my people 
are; I have willed to die and die I shall.” 

It was plain that the friendliest thing 
I could do for him would be to end his 
life; a few more hours were all he could 
hope for at the best. But I hesitated about 
striking a helpless man. Had I a dagger, 
or one of my familiar hand-weapons from 
Graypec, which could strike so silently, 
I might have used them, but all I had 
were these pistols which would bring the 
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station about my ears with their shatter- 
ing explosions. 

Acting on a sudden impulse, I placed 
in his hand the gun I had secured at the 
training center before I came to this sta- 
tion, then slipped quickly away outside 
again. 

There was nothing more I could have 
done, yet I felt dissatisfied with myself. I 
had risked my life for very little, had 
done no good, and I was even beginning 
to ask myself whether what I had done 
amounted to murder. And the sight of 
that maimed body had not been a pleasant 
one. 

Halfway to the fence I heard a loud 
crash. f ‘It is the end, poor fellow,” I 
thought, and wondered what they would 
think when they traced the weapon, for 
the guns were all numbered. Then several 
figures rushed out of a nearby building, 
forcing me to hide in a dark corner. 

Dash it, I thought; he might at least 
have waited until I got safely away. 

Again a gun roared, then again. Fig- 
ures rushed past me in all directions. 

What was the meaning of all this con- 
fusion? I, the cause of it all, was as sur- 
prised as anyone. 

Shattering explosions filled the night 
air, accompanied by obvious death-cries 
and howls of rage. Separated from me by 
a flimsy, one-roomed structure only, a 
battle was being waged. 

I was amazed at the tornado I had re- 
leased. My friend the dying warrior had 
had more life in him than I thought. In- 
stead of committing suicide he had blown 
away the ring to which his chain was 
fastened, and was now fighting his way 
to freedom! I felt I had somehow been 
cheated. 

The fighting was coming my way. Not 
ten feet from me a guard with his back 
to me peered around the edge of the wall 
and fired. There was a thunderous crash, 
and he leaped in the air, his head blown 
off. 

Round the corner came the escaped 
prisoner. I saw the moonlight gleam on 
the weapon I had given him, but his eyes 



must have been remarkably sharp, for he 
recognised me in time to hold his fire. 
Possibly he had seen my silhouette as I 
went out of his prison and knew me now, 
as I stood outlined against the faint gray 
sky. My ears stood out in rather an odd 
manner; what little things may make the 
difference between life and death! 

"If you are my friend, aid me,” he 
gasped, waving his gun in my face ; then 
he turned and fired at a face that had 
shown itself around a corner. 

It was a situation I had not foreseen. 
In the space of perhaps two seconds, I 
thought of many things. If I ran from 
him, he would certainly turn his gun on 
me, and so would my own side, at the 
sight of such cowardice. If I shot him 
where he stood, a thing I could not have 
done, there would be awkward questions 
to answer; two and two would be put 
together. The only thing to do was to 
fight our way out together and trust to 
luck to enable me to give him the slip out- 
side. So long as I were not recognised, I 
might yet get away with it. 

I was not afraid. In times of rapid 
action, one has no time for fear. I fired 
at a noise on my left, snapped, “Follow 
me!” and made for the fence. 

• We came, unexpectedly, on a group of 

cave-men, but so effective were our 
weapons that the split second advantage 
of surprise gave us a complete victory. 
As a matter of fact, I had not had time 
to raise my gun before two explosions had 
cleared them all from our path. I can see 
their astonished faces now. 

From first to last, in our dash for the 
fence, the escaped prisoner must have 
fired five times to my once. The speed of 
his hand and eye were amazing, especially 
in a sorely wounded man. I began to un- 
derstand why the Gorlemites had man- 
aged to hold enormously superior forces 
at bay for so long. That’s a head, that 
was. The sniper would be dead before I 
knew what I was looking at. Already my 
intended act of mercy had caused more 
deaths at this station than six months of 
guerilla warfare had done. 
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We were at the fence, and I fired twice 
to blast a hole in the metal wall. 

Oh, the awful, numbling horror of that 
moment ! For so very hard was that dark 
brown stuff that when the smoke cleared 
away, instead of a jagged hole through 
which we might creep to the darkness out- 
side, the smooth surface of the metal 
showed with hardly a dent ! 

“Well?” grunted my companion. 

“That fence — we must get through it, 
but I cannot pierce it.” 

“Naturally not; it’s diamond." He 
glance upwards. “But you should be able 
to jump it. Throw me over and then fol- 
low yourself.” 

I was in a panic now, for lights were 
showing everywhere, exposing me to what 
I feared even more than bullets — recog- 
nition ! I took him by an ankle and a wrist 
and flung him high. So light was he that 
it was like tossing a leaf. For an instant 
he hung motionless in the air, spread- 
eagled. 

The next instant I followed, a standing 
leap that would scarce hope to clear the 
obstacle; but I made the effort of my life 
and accompanying my spring with a twist 
in mid-air, came down outside with no 
hurt other than a cut in the side. I remem- 
ber thinking I should not like to try it 
again. As I was at the top, the roar of 
an exploding bullet nearly deafened me 
for life; but I do not know whether it 
was this or the edge of the fence that 
caused the wound in my side. 

With the fence between us and the dis- 
turbance, everything seemed remarkably 
peaceful. We could hear much shouting, 
but nobody was waiting for us, and we 
slipped hastily away through the brick 
barns. 

Then I heard what sounded to me like 
a deathknell. Somebody shouted, “Who 
was it?” and another answered, “Kas- 
trove !” I was known, and my only hope 
lay in getting right away from the settle- 
ment. 

“They know me,” I said. 

My companion did not answer. As he 
ran, he coughed up bright, frothy blood 
from his lungs. 



CHAPTER XXII 
The Millstones 

• Running and dodging in the dark, we 

came upon an empty sand-car, and a 
minute later we were inside and racing 
across the cracked clay of the dried lake. 
Pursuit was started, but my reckless driv- 
ing and the shooting of my companion out 
of the back soon shook them off. Twice 
a bare foot saved us from disaster in a 
wide crevasse. 

At last we were hidden in a sparse 
copse. I was not alarmed or frightened, 
merely aware of excitement and a feeling 
of triumph at getting clear away. I had 
burned my boats; there was no question, 
now, of returning to the station. I should 
have to go on with my new friend and 
join the Gorlemites. Well, my real sym- 
pathies had always been with them, any- 
way. I did not feel in the least as though 
I had turned traitor ; it was not by my 
own choice that I was mixed up in this 
war. 

Then I thought of Issa, from whom I 
was now separated forever, and I groaned 
softly. 

“Are you hurt?” asked my friend. 

“No, I am quite well.” 

“It is dangerous to stay here,” he re- 
marked, quietly. “Turn a little to the right 
and start off.” 

Under his guidance, I went on through 
the pale moonlight. Both of us wrapped 
ourselves in the thick cloaks provided for 
the cold desert nights, and he held in his 
hand a broad, flat leaf he had picked in 
the shrubbery. 

“Now,” he said at last, “drive steadily 
towards the distant mountain peak that 
can be seen from here in daylight, for 
two days, and you will come to a rock 
that the wind and sand have worn to the 
shape of a huge, horned lizard about to 
leap over a precipice. At the foot of that 
precipice you will find my people.” 

With these words, he lay down on the 
boards to rest, his long finger-nails tap- 
ping idly on his leaf. Apparently he 
thought it an easy thing to drive a straight 
line across the desert in the dark, with 
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only an uncertain direction to guide me ; 
but as a matter of fact, I had the illumi- 
nated indicator in front of me to serve as 
a compass. Taking advantage of the fact 
that the short hand was set to point stead- 
ily towards the distant blue globe on the 
granite peak at the Larbies’ main station, 
I made a mark to keep this indicator 
trained on, and thus kept a straight course 
through the dark. 

Sunrise found me making my way 
through a range of dunes. Between these 
hills of sand the ground was packed hard 
by the caterpillar tracks of passing cars, 
but often such a trail would end abruptly 
where drifting sand had closed it. I might 
have struck straight across the dunes, but 
that would be a difficult matter across the 
yielding surface, with always the possibi- 
lity of getting so embedded as to be un- 
able to move. It chanced that we had 
picked a car that had only just come in 
from patrolling, and provisions were low. 

Ascending a low hill, I saw immense 
dunes stretching away to the west. The 
low sun, shining along them, gave them 
many colors, pink here, blue there, mauve 
elsewhere, changing every minute. Some 
looked hard as though covered with shin- 
ing enamel ; others seemed to shiver and 
tremble like misty things afraid of the 
light. 

To remain long here, where we might 
be seen in silhouette by some hostile eye, 
was dangerous; I hastened on to where 
we should be better hidden. Suddenly I 
remembered my companion, whom I had 
not looked at for a long while, having 
been too busy picking out the way. He 
was huddled up in a queer attitude. 

And when I went to him, he was dead, 
quite cold and stiff. He must have died 
soon after giving me my directions. Poor 
fellow, he had carried on and had done 
so much when by all the rules he should 
have been dead, but his terrible wounds 
had finished him in the end ; his bid for 
freedom had been wasted effort. But 
when I looked at him and saw his jaws 
firmly clamped even in death, and the 
eyes that seemed to deny the stiff muscles 
and to promise still to battle on in the 



endless struggle to which his life was dedi- 
cated, I knew that he was happy in death 
— for he had delivered many telling blows 
in the wars of his ancestors. 

I covered him with cloaks, and the 
broad, green leaf his numbing brain had 
set him picking at drifted to the bottom 
of the car. 

My soul was dreary with loneliness as 
I hurried on. My child had been taken 
from me, and now there was an insur- 
mountable barrier between me and Issa, 
my only friend in this dreary place. To 
crown all, I had found a friend, only to 
see him die. 

All that day I made haste towards the 
distant peak, and during the night I went 
on by the aid of the indicator. I knew 
hunger and thirst, for I soon finished up 
the little that remained in the cupboards. 
To avoid the heat of the day, and so as 
to stand less chance of being seen, I de- 
cided to run at night only. Indeed, I was 
so tired that I slept at the wheel and woke 
to find the car running the wrong way. 

In the afternoon I woke up, my arms 
very stiff. For this I blamed the effort of 
my jumps, and the small fragments that 
struck me when a bullet burst near me in 
the fight. Unable to stay still, I went on, 
and soon, to my delight and fear, saw the 
horned lizard like a black dragon against 
the sky. Soon after catching sight of this 
I stopped, for it was getting dark, and it 
would be fatal to creep up to the hide-out 
of the Gorlemites in darkness and in a 
car of their enemies. 

® I was between the upper and the nether 

millstones, for my guide on whom I 
had relied to introduce me to the Gor- 
lemites was dead, and there was no pos- 
sibility of my going back. One of the laws 
of the Larbies was that no slave might 
be received in a strange station. “Get back 
to your own station or die !” was the harsh 
rule. Under certain circumstances a car 
might have broken parts replaced, or a 
ration of water allowed, but a strict in- 
quiry was first made, including a detailed 
radio report to the home station. Clearly 
I could not face that. My only hope was 
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to go on and take the chance of the Gor- 
lemites believing my story. 

At the first sign of daylight I was off 
again. The landmark I was headed for 
had been much further away than it 
9eemed, and the day was well advanced 
before I could see that it was getting 
much nearer. Fortune favored me, for I 
went a long way without meeting any 
other car. Slowly and steadily I went, be- 
cause it seemed to me that if I went too 
quickly it would look as if an attack was 
being made, while to stop often might 
make it look as if I were trying to creep 
up on them unseen. 

I came to a level surface that was cov- 
ered with a layer of fine black dust, criss- 
crossed with white lines where cars had 
run. Here I looked back to see a Gor- 
lemite car following me steadily, too far 
away to permit any good shooting. Later 
I saw others keeping level with me to the 
right and left. I was surrounded. 

Had my companion been alive, no doubt 
he could have told me what to do to show 
my friendly intentions. I caused my en- 
gine to make all the noise it would, just 
to show that I was not trying to hide, and 
kept on. They did not fire or make any 
answer, but the mere fact that I made 
straight to their setttlement showed that 
I knew where it was, and I was going 
further into their hands any minute. 

For two hours now we kept up our 
steady advance, the numbers of my escort 
increasing as we did so. If they so wished, 
they could blow car and all to atoms now. 

The precipice was in front of me, and 
I saw that the sand piled up against the 
rock made it impossible to climb halfway 
up it on foot. Then I heard an explosion 
behind my rear wheels. 

It caused my heart to miss a beat, but 
it was not repeated. Taking it for a signal 
to stop, I did so and got out, holding up 
my hands for a moment in the time- 
honoured gesture of surrender. There was 
a wait that for me was tense, while the 
surrounding cars crept closer. 

So far I had not seen a sign of anybody, 
except for the cars and the single shot; 



but now a loud, megaphone-like voice 
boomed from the cliff above me. 

“Get out, all of you!’’ 

I shouted that I was alone. 

“Be silent, ape-man.” 

Three men then appeared, walking 
briskly down the slope. I spoke to them, 
but they waved me aside. One of them 
opened the door at the back of the car 
and entered.. Though there was no reason 
why he should expect to find anything 
inside but ape-men who would blow him 
to pieces as he entered, he went in calmly 
and without hesitation. He found the body 
at once, for I heard his sharp voice speak- 
ing very rapidly in a language that was 
unknown to me. 

“There is mystery here,” he declared in 
the tongue I knew, when he jumped out. 
“How did he die ?’’ he demanded of me. 

Briefly I explained that the dead man 
had been a prisoner and that I had helped 
him escape; also that though I had been 
a slave of the Larbies my sympathies were 
with the enemies of those creatures. I 
wanted to fight against them, not for 
them. By now the crowd had swelled to 
about a dozen. They all spoke with a mili- 
tary sharpness, and they were all very 
small men. 

“It may be,” suggested one, “that our 
man was wounded too badly to drive the 
car and forced his prisoner to do so.” 
“He has been too long dead," replied 
one who had seen the body. 

• There was much rapid talk in that 
strange tongue. I looked from face to 
face trying to see where they took me at 
my word or disbelieved me, but I might as 
well have studied so many statues.. There 
were no women or children, and none 
who, by bearing or dress, seemed to ex- 
ercise authority. At last they reached a 
decision, and one of them produced a 
length of cord with which my arms were 
tied tightly behind my back. I had some 
doubts as to whether it was wise to let 
them do this, but decided to submit. After 
all, they were so small that I could do a 
a lot of damage with my legs if I wanted 
to. 
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Three of the little fellows would have 
been needed to balance my weight on a 
pair of scales, yet they handled me with- 
out any sign of fear, and even roughly. 
In spite of my resolution to let them have 
their way, it took all my will-power to 
refrain from knocking them aside. 

Unheeded, I asked to be taken before 
their chief. 

They began to drag me up the slope of 
sand, and though I came willingly, I was 
beginning to feel somewhat annoyed, and 
uneasy as to what they meant to do. Some 
of them did not seem any too friendly. 
Once we were well above the level of 
the plain it could be seen that the face of 
the cliff held many holes that were so 
placed as to be hidden from the view of 
any one who was on a lower level. Stone 
staircases came into sight in what I had 
thought sheer precipice, and up one of 
these I was made to climb. Here I should 
have been glad of the use of my arms, 
for the steps had been cut for smaller 
feet than mine. 

We came to a cave where I had to stoop 
to pass the opening, but a few steps car- 
ried me to where I could stand upright. 
A few yards further and to the left, then 
a door was closed, shutting out the last 
trace of daylight. 

Somebody switched on a light, and I 
found myself in a rocky cavern from 
which several dark passages ran. The lit- 
tle men were all around me, arguing ex- 
citedly in their strange language. Now 
and then one of them would fling a sharp 
question at me, or one would rush off 
along one of the passages, or another 
stride in. 

In the light of later knowledge, I know 
now what happened. Among the Gorlem- 
ites there were no social castes or rulers 
who could be picked out by their clothing 
or by the deference shown to them, so 
that a stranger had no means of knowing 
a chief or other responsible person from 
the others. Most of their government was 
carried on by committees, half of whom 
would be chosen for their knowledge and 
half by popular ballot. When I arrived, 



bringing my problems with me, there was 
much difference of opinion as to- which 
was the correct committee to deal with 
me, Public Justice or Military Methods. 
As a matter of fact, the two committees, 
as far as available members went, were 
the same. 

All I was aware of was that I was being 
sharply cross-examined by men who dis- 
puted among themselves. Under the fire 
of questions, I became confused and con- 
tradicted myself. No answers were made 
to any queries of mine. 

Without telling me what they had de- 
cided to do, they lashed my ankles to- 
gether. I was now quite helpless. Taking 
me out into the daylight again, they low- 
ered me down the stone steps on the end 
of a rope, then waited for a while until 
one of them brought a sort of wheeled 
truck of leather on a steel frame. On this 
I was dumped and pushed along a hard 
path perhaps half a mile from the village. 

Raising myself so as to look over the 
side of the barrow, I saw a number of 
them digging a hole in the sand with 
spades. It was to be a long hole, just about 
the right size for a shallow grave. 

CHAPTER XXIII 
Unwonted 

• At the sight of these ominous prepara- 
tions, I resolved to submit quietly no 
longer. I called to one of the men around 
me, shouted until he attended to me. 

"We have no room for male prisoners,” 
he curtly told me at last. “If you were a 
female now — ■” 

His words did not make me any easier 
in mind. “But I helped your man escape,” 
I argued, fearful that it would soon be 
too late. “I am ready to go over to your 
side.” 

“Bah !” he answered, as nearly as I can 
translate, “fiddlesticks, bolony ! You insult 
our intelligence with your silly lies, and 
if they were true, what use do you think 
we have for a cave-man, anyway? The 
only place for you is under the ground, 
and that is where you are going.” 

At that I began to sweat in real fear, 
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but I had left it too late, even to make a 
fight for life. 

“We don’t know what you thought you 
could do,” coldly observed another, “but 
we have no use for spies.” 

Having scraped out a hole big enough 
for their purpose, they began to lift me 
into it, but I kicked out with my bound 
legs, tried to bite. Then about a dozen 
of them took hold of the side of the truck 
and lifted it, so that I rolled out into the 
grave prepared for me. With their spades 
they then began to shovel down the sand. 
I was to be buried alive ! After centuries 
of war there was no idea of mercy left 
in their minds ; they would not even waste 
an explosive bullet on me before covering 
me in. But mercilessness was the way on 
Kilsona ; the cave-men of Graypec or the 
people who lived in the tumbled down re- 
mains of the crystal city of Teth-Shorgo 
would have been just as harsh. 

As they shovelled the sand onto my 
legs, I kicked them free again. Seeing that 
they were making little progress this way, 
they began to shovel it onto my head and 
chest. Soon I was lying in a trench of 
sand, the bottom of which was shaped to 
my body. My eyes and mouth were full 
of grit. 

Though I wriggled desperately, I could 
not get the pouring sand all under me, 
and the hard, implacable weight was soon 
pinning me, restricting my movements. 
Instead of lying on the bottom of the 
trench, my body was now itself the bot- 
tom, and rapidly being covered in. I am 
afraid I howled for mercy then, but still 
they went on with their unhurried shovel- 
ling. 

It was not until I was held as though 
clamped in a vise that they stopped. I 
heard jabbering, and had. an impression 
that somebody had run up, shouting. The 
shovelling ceased, but the crushing pres- 
sure at my sides did not relax, nor the 
weight on my arms underneath me. 

Then they all went away and left me 
utterly alone with the sun shining full in 
my face. Although, as a matter of fact, 
there could have been barely an inch of 
sand over me, it seemed as though all of 



my body but my features was crushed 
under a mountain of sand. Bitterly I re- 
flected that there was no need for them 
to do anything more, for I was as surely 
doomed as though I were completely bur- 
ied. The weight on my chest was such that 
breathing could be carried on only by a 
great effort ; only the shortest of breaths 
was possible, and I was sweating from 
the exertion and fainting from lack of 
air at the same time. Soon I must relax 
into a stupor in which increasing weak- 
ness would render it impossible to draw 
any more air into my lungs. 

A light breeze came, and began with 
the most infinite slowness to continue the 
work abandoned by the undertakers. 

Without oxygen, nerves die, and a mer- 
ciful numbness began to creep over me. 
I no longer knew where I was, but existed 
in a sort of semi-dream that would pres- 
ently deepen into death. Gorlemites ran 
about me, their shadows falling on my 
face, like uncertain figures seen through 
the mists of a nightmare. What were they 
doing, and why did they not leave me in 
peace? My leaden brain fumbled stupidly 
with the problem. 

Their busy hands and feet sent down 
trickles of sand onto my face. Sometimes 
they stepped over me or even stood astride 
of me. The fact bored itself into my mind 
that they were shovelling away the sand 
with the same steady earnestness with 
which they had earlier buried me in. That 
was something I ought to be pleased 
about, an admission of the truth of my 
words in some forgotten argument. But 
I did not care. It annoyed me to have them 
stand astride of me as though I were some 
dead thing, but it was too much trouble 
to speak to them about it. 

They took me out, unbound me, laid 
me on the sand. They did not understand, 
I mused, that the reason why I lay so 
still was not that I could not move, but 
simply that I was too tired and did not 
want to move. To prove this to myself I 
tried to bend a finger, but the finger would 
not bend. Well, it didn’t matter, anyway. 

My head was held while my body was 
turned face downwards. What foolishness 
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was this ? Something was thrust between 
my teeth, to stop me biting my tongue. 
Fancy using artificial respiration on me ! 
What a lot of fuss ! 

• Two of them worked on me together, 

pressing on my lower ribs, then relax- 
ing. Four seconds up, then four seconds 
down, like the steady working of a ma- 
chine. They had much patience. 

Ah, that hurt ! — a deep involuntary 
breath that was not of ordinary air but 
somehow burned. By force I was being 
dragged back along the road to life. Oh ! 
— let me recover slowly, my own way, or 
not at all. 

It seemed that every nerve in my body 
had to come back to life separately and 
painfully. I had not been conscious of 
them all like this when I was sinking ; why 
then should they hurt me on recovery ? 

Stronger at last, I staggered to my feet, 
drank a mouthful of water somebody 1 of- 
fered me in a leather bottle, and stumbled 
onto the truck to be wheeled to the cool 
shade of the cliff. One of them explained 
that they regretted having treated me so 
roughly, but it was my own fault. Why 
hadn't I given them the letter ? 

“Letter?” I stopped halfway up the 
stone steps which I was dizzily climbing. 

I learned that the leaf on which the 
dead man had been tapping had borne a 
message. Strange that the possibility of 
the Gorlemites having a written language 
had not occurred to me. When pens and 
paper were not at hand, or they wanted 
to send a secret message, they tapped the 
leaves of certain plants with their finger 
nails, if no better pointed object was 
handy, and when the leaf dried, the 
marks stood out black. What my dead 
friend had written had, after examina- 
tion, proved to them that my story was 
true. 

“You were lucky,” went on my infor- 
mant, a sturdy youth, “that the leaf was 
found in time. It was not seen when the 
body was found, and it was only because 
somebody happened to enter the car that 
it was seen at all. It was found crumpled 
up in a corner.” 



Within a day I was well again and mix- 
ing with the Gorlemites almost as though 
I were one of them. They answered my 
questions quite readily, being far less re- 
served than any other people I had so far 
met on Kilsona. I was given good food 
and treated quite well. In spite of the 
danger I had so narrowly escaped, I was 
glad I had left the service of the Larbies 
for these stern but friendly people. 

Most of them could speak the language 
of the cave-men as well as their own 
tongue, and the young fellow with whom 
I had already spoken told me many things. 
This village was one of many in the 
desert, and though it was big, there were 
many larger in the desert. The lives of the 
men of Gorlem were organised with one 
object in view, efficiency in warfare. To 
my surprise, there was not the insistence 
on courage that I had expected, that being 
taken more or less for granted; instead 
they strove to improve their knowledge 
of the desert, their keenness of eye, and 
speed and accuracy of shooting. Every 
yard of ground within a thirty mile radius 
of the village they seemed to know, and 
their working knowledge of conditions 
extended far beyond that. Even their 
games were obviously designed to make 
them better fighters. 

I asked whether it would have been a 
disaster if the captive who had been tor- 
tured to make him betray the village had 
done so. 

Not so much so as I might think, he 
told me. For one thing, they had heavy 
guns hidden which could defend them for 
a while from everything except the slow- 
moving dreadnoughts ; for another, there 
was a way of escape down in the earth — 
and for another, they had prepared many 
cunning traps against invaders. I must 
never enter any strange cavern unless one 
of the natives took me into it, for there 
were places where one found one’s self in 
a swarm of deadly insects, or stupefying 
gas overpowered one and one fell down 
a deep hole, or one’s feet caused an ex- 
plosion that would entomb one forever. 
There were places where an army might 
march to death, no man knovHng the fate 
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that had befallen those ahead until he 
himself was struck. 

When I went on to ask deeper ques- 
tions, I found the knowledge of my young 
friend unequal to the task. All he wanted 
to talk about was how he was going to 
be a warrior, and what he was going to 
do as a soldier. He was not going to be 
Satisfied, he said, with merely killing 
slaves ; he talked longingly of "having a 
go at the devils behind them,” in fact, of 
carrying the war to the Larbies them- 
selves. Slimy, crawling things, he called 
' them, afraid to do their own fighting, so 
that they had to get slaves to do it for 
them. In a careless moment, I admitted 
that I had actually seen a Larby in the 
flesh, and from then on I spent hours try- 
ing to explain to interested Gorlemites 
what these creatures looked like. I am 
afraid it was a queer impression they got 
from my halting descriptions ; the Larbies 
were difficult to describe, and I knew of 
nothing familiar to these men that looked 
like a spider or a crab. 

• My young friend played with other 

young fellows and resting soldiers at 
mimic warfare, shooting at moving targets 
and spotting small objects that moved on 
a yellow sheet. Hoping to show that I 
could be useful as a soldier, I joined at 
this for a time, but I did so badly that I 
Was only laughed at. 

After several days one of the important 
men of the village came to me. 

"Kastrove,” he said, in an ominous 
voice, “we are in a difficulty as to what 
to do with you.” 

"Indeed ?” I responded, uneasily. 

“As a soldier, you are hopeless and 
always will be. Neither your eyes nor your 
hands will ever be quick enough for us. 
We do not quite trust you, either. It is 
against our laws to allow soldiers to come 
over from the enemy, though their off- 
spring may do so. All our laws are based 
on good reasons or on the lessons of ex- 
perience. We know that you are brave, 
and that you sympathise with us, but you 
have been exposed to the hypnotism of the 
Larbies, and may have been affected more 



than you think. You might suddenly re- 
spond to it when we are not expecting it ; 
you are a source of danger to us.” 

I licked my dry lips, for I could not 
help thinking of how drones in a bee-hive 
are killed on the approach of winter. Old 
people and weaklings were slain at Gray- 
pec; the tribe could not afford to keep 
idle members. To be kept by the Gor- 
lemites I must prove myself worth my 
keep. 

“Food is too scare for us to have use- 
less persons here,” he went on. “The com- 
mittee sees no way out but to treat you as 
a youth of our own people who has failed 
to qualify as a warrior.” 

I knew what he meant; the failures 
were strangled while in a deep sleep pro- 
duced by drugs — not that this often hap- 
pened. 

“You are a brave man,” I said. “You 
do not seem to think that while you are 
making these threats I could slay you 
with one blow of my fist and leave your 
body here on the sand. It would never 
be known how you died.” 

“But why should you do so? I am try- 
ing to help you all I can. Ij is an unusual 
thing to warn a doomed man beforehand. 
I did my best for you with the committee, 
argued that we must inform you first, as 
you might be able to suggest some way 
out of the difficulty. They argued that 
it might be dangerous to tell you, so I 
offered to do so myself. You see, it was 
my brother whom you helped to escape, 
and it was my influence that got you dug 
out of your intended grave when his mes- 
sage was found. Most of the others took 
the view that it was better to leave you 
there than to take you out and have a 
lot of trouble with you afterwards. I have 
been your friend all the time. I have se- 
cured you a day's grace; the committee 
will not act for twenty-four hours, and 
I hope that by that time you will have 
found some way out.” 

Saying this in a curt, but kindly tone, 
he went back to the village and left me 
standing on the sand thinking over his 
words. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
I Leave the Village 

• The first few of my twenty-four hours 

I spent in wandering about and feeling 
miserable. The desert looked so peaceful 
yet it was full of bitter hatred, was hostile 
to all life — but merciful compared to 
those who lived in it. 

From the beginning, my time on Kii- 
sona had not been happy, and there was 
now this new trouble — not that I had not 
foreseen something like it when first I 
discovered that fighting ability that was 
good enough for the Larbies, who had 
millions of slaves to pour into the desert 
to replace the dead, would not do for the 
Gorlemites in their struggle against ter- 
rible odds. There was nothing new in the 
problem; it was just the same problem as 
faces every man in our own civilised world 
unless he happens to be lucky enough to 
possess capital in sufficient quantity to 
provide for his needs. “Justify your’ ex- 
istence,” says Society ; “prove your right 
to food and shelter, earn your living by 
proficiency in some trade or profession. 
It is not for me to show you how you can 
be useful to me ; you must show me.” My 
personal aspect of the question was that 
I ate and drank as much as four warriors, 
and much of the food could be valued in 
terms of human lives, for in the belts 
where vegetation grew and hunting was 
good, men carried their lives in their 
hands. Hidden guns would bark their 
sudden, final messages from bushes or 
rocks, and jackals were many and fat. 

How could I earn my living among the 
Gorlemites? It was a nasty poser to set 
a fellow who knew as little about them as 
I did. So far as I could see, everybody 
at the village who was not already a sol- 
dier was a young man growing up to be 
a soldier. The place was not so much a 
village as a barracks. And I was useless 
as a warrior of Gorlem, not worth the 
food I would eat or the extra fuel the car 
that carried my heavy body would con- 
sume. Besides the question of the wild- 
ness of my shooting, there was another 
reason which my friend had not men- 



tioned; I had not the courage needed. If 
things happened to get very hot where I 
wa3, I might say to myself, “Learoy, here 
is a fine chance for you to sell your life 
dearly for the sake of the cause; but on 
the other hand, there is a proverb about 
‘he who fights and runs away.’ A wise 
man would make himself scarce.” Besides, 
suppose I fired on an enemy car and Issa 
chanced to be inside ? 

Life in the village was very simple, yet 
there must be someplace where the scant 
clothing these men wore was made, and 
the guns they used, and the cars they ran. 
Also there must be women and children 
hidden away somewhere. There was a 
lot I did not know about the place; did 
some of the caves I had never entered 
conceal the answers to these questions ? I 
sought out the man who had warned me. 

Yes, the women and children lived in 
the other half of the town, which was 
underground. Weapons and clothes were 
manufactured there also; but of course, 
a man of spirit did not want to go back 
to that dark, stifling place; he preferred 
to remain in the light and air where life 
was vigorous and danger keeps the senses 
keen. 

How were they reached? Most of the 
caves that were in use had tunnels along 
which one could get to one of the shafts 
in case of emergency. Some of these 
shafts went straight down, and the only 
way of using them was by means of cages 
that went up and down on wire ropes, 
worked by motors ; but other shafts were 
sloped, so that caterpillar cars could run 
along them. That was the way usually 
used, only, of course it took longer than 
the other way. 

The village was like a hermit crab 
which keeps the soft, easily injured parts 
of its body tucked away in its shell and 
shows only its war-like claws and pincers. 
I imagined a huge series of cities and 
passages far under the desert, the whole 
sub-strata of the desert honeycombed with 
secret caves and tunnels. 

No, they had not got to that stage yet, 
though in the rock their cities were much 
bigger than I might think, and some of 
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the stations could send visitors to their 
neighbours without appearing on the sur- 
face; but for most of the villages, the 
only way of communicating was by using 
the sand-cars. Thus, when the scientists 
discovered any new weapon, it was dated 
to come into use half a year afterwards, 
so that the news would have time to reach 
the scattered settlements. 

This was the first I had heard about 
the scientists of Gorlem. Who were they 
and where did they live? 

He frowned. He was not sure whether 
he was doing right in revealing such im- 
portant matters, but if he kept to such 
points as were now known to the Larbies, 
perhaps he could not do any harm, though 
he was really supposed to keep the very 
existence of Impel secret. Impel was the 
capital of Gorlem, and naturally was 
extra-well hidden away. Travel being so 
slow, every village more or less stood on 
its own feet, but so far as they were gov- 
erned by a central government, they were 
ruled from Impel. 

Impel was the name given to the most 
barren part of the Gorlem Desert, a 
desert within a desert that covered hun- 
dreds of square miles. Somewhere in that 
lifeless place the capital was hidden, half 
a mile underground. Either there was wa- 
ter to be found as far down as that, or 
the scientists made their own ; he did not 
know, but he did know that there were 
thousands of men there, and from time 
to time they sent out discoveries that were 
vety helpful in the war. No person, other 
than a scientist or a servant of the sci- 
entists, might visit the city, except after 
a long journey in a windowless sand-car. 
He had visited it himself once, but its sit- 
uation' was a mystery even to him. This 
had been in his youth, and he had brought 
away little more than a dim, awed mem- 
ory of endless corridors and mighty ma- 
chines. 

“That is where I should be,” I lied ; “I 
am a scientist.” 

“Is it possible, a savage cave-man? 
Wedl have to see what the committee 
says.” 



• Several hours later I went before the 

committee in person. The meeting was 
informal, a group of men crowding around 
me, all talking at once, asking me ques- 
tions and discussing my answers. They 
seemed quite friendly, and willing to give 
me all the help they could without harm- 
ing the village or breaking their laws. 

My friend called for silence, then ad- 
dressed me. 

“Kastrove, I have told you why we are 
meeting here. The village cannot afford 
to keep one who gives no return for the 
food he eats. We cannot feed you here, 
nor can we turn you out into the desert 
where you must either starve or return to 
the ranks of our enemies. But because 
you tried to rescue one of us from tor- 
ture, we have tried every way we can to 
find some way of avoiding the obvious 
conclusion. Unfortunately, however, we 
have found no way out. As a last resort, 
we come to you and explain our difficul- 
ties to you. What have you to suggest ?” 

I assumed as confident a manner as I 
could, and gave a brief account of myself. 
Though I looked such a brutish man, I 
was really a scientist, not a cave-man or 
slave of the Larbies, but a man who could 
change bis form and had chosen to mix 
with the cave-men so as to find out all 
he could about them and their masters, 
the Larbies. It sounded a wild tale to tell 
to a lot of sharp-eyed, hawk-nosed little 
men in a bare, rocky cave, lit with gleam- 
ing electric lights. They looked from one 
to another. 

“We do not understand,” said one. 
“How can you, a savage, as anybody can 
see, be a scientist? It is unnatural.” 

Had they heard, I asked, of transferred 
personality? Long ago the scientists of 
Kilsona had been able to transfer per- 
sonalities from one man to another (Issa 
had told me that) and I had been so 
treated. 

They stared, more puzzled than ever, 
but it happened that two of them had 
heard these legends, now almost forgotten, 
of the wonders men could perform when 
civilization was at its height on Kilsona. 
But, they asked, what proof had I of 
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this ; how could a savage know about such 
things ? 

To prove that I was no savage, I offered 
to work out any fairly easy problem they 
chose to set me in arithmetic, for cave- 
men could not count beyond ten ; but my 
friend interrupted that the fact that I 
knew anything about the scientists of old 
was proof enough. 

Well, then, where did I come from, if 
not from Graypec? 

It was a question I had been waiting 
for, but I had no answer ready. I had 
told Issa that I came from another planet 
of their sun, but remembering how she 
had scoffed at that, I decided not to try 
that on these hard-headed, practical 
people. The truth, of course, was much 
too wild for these simple folk to under- 
stand ; some plausible lie was needed, and 
quickly, for they were showing impa- 
tience. I took a wild plunge. 

“Why,” I said, trying to laugh, “haven’t 
you guessed the answer to your own ques- 
tion? I am one of your own race from 
the city of Impel. A group of us re- 
discovered the lost secret, and I went 
forth as a spy in the ranks of the enemy.” 
It was, I thought, quite a good inven- 
tion, for the time being. I saw that they 
were looking at one another, astonished, 
yet impressed. If they believed, they must 
send me to Impel to be turned back into 
a man again ( ! ) and though my lies must 
be found out when I got there, perhaps 
the learned men would be ready to listen, 
and to understand, while I told the 
whole truth. Perhaps they also would 
have microscopes for viewing atoms, like 
Charlie’s. I could only hope and wait 
“Yet you do not understand our 
speech,’’ said one of the committee. 

• That confounded language of theirs, 
whose queer jabbering had been all 
around me few days ! But even as I under- 
stood what a dangerous question this was, 
I saw how to answer it. 

“The process I went through caused 
me to forget that, and many other things.” 
It was pretty safe; they could not know 
much about it. 



“If you are indeed of Impel,” they 
agreed, “we must return you there; but 
why didn’t you tell us before?” 

“I was tired of a life of ease and 
safety,” I replied, appealing to feelings 
they understood, “and wanted to live the 
life of a warrior in the sunlight.” 

“And you found,” said my friend, “that 
you had over-estimated your abilities, and 
it was not easy to be a soldier.” Several 
smiled at his words, which were an at- 
tempt to get back an air of informal chat- 
ting, instead of that of the cross-examina- 
tion of a prisoner. “Whether or not,” he 
went on, “the story we have heard is true, 
we cannot say, though it seems to me to 
be reasonable and to agree with the facts. 
The only men who can say whether it is 
true or not are the men of Impel them- 
selves, and I think it our duty to send 
Kastrove there as soon as possible.” 

He was using his power as chairman 
of ending the discussion, and there was 
some murmuring and a look of disappoint- 
ment on the faces of some who seemed to 
have thought up more questions for me 
to answer; but in the end, the committee 
agreed to my friend’s suggestion. I was 
to be taken to the secret city of the sci- 
entists, the capital of Gorlem. Until I 
got there, I would be out of danger. 

. “You are pleased at the findings of 
the committee, I suppose," observed my 
friend, when we were together. 

“Yes, thanks to you, I am over that 
hurdle. A close shave, wasn’t it?” 

“More so than you think. They are 
hard to deceive, but between us we did it.” 
Then he did not believe me himself ! 

“I don’t know who you really are, or 
where you came from, Kastrove, but you 
will have to tell a better tale than that 
when you get to Impel. I have repaid the 
debt for helping my brother by saving 
your life twice over ; once you are on the 
way to Impel, I can have no more to do 
with you. I understand our scientists can 
ferret the truth out of the most unwilling 
brain, so be warned!” 

Bewildered, I gazed at his grim, wrin- 
kled face. “Then you do not believe me ?” 
“You wear out my patience. When you 
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came here, you were in danger of death, 
and my brother had written a letter to 
me, with the object of saving you. Yet 
you left it on the floor of the car and said 
not a word about it, even when you were 
nearly buried alive. Would you have us 
believe that you had forgotten you had 
a written language, as well as your moth- 
er’s tongue? I heard them muttering 
about it, and knew that if the question 
were asked, you were doomed. Therefore 
I hastened the decision. From now on I 
do not wish to see you again, for you 
have caused me to betray the trust re- 
posed in me, and I do not want to be re- 
minded of the fact.” 

CHAPTER XXV 
To the Capitol 

• Preparations for my journey were 
soon made, for my appetite had caused 
much unfriendly talk. Slow as I was, in 
their view, it would be necessary for me 
to take my turn with both driving and 
looking out, for my own weight and the 
amount of food that would be needed to 
last me the several weeks we should be 
on the journey made it impossible to carry 
a full crew. Their cars ran on an oil-fuel 
produced and refined in the desert, and 
were far from being as powerful as the 
cars driven by the enormous quiet 
strength of the atomic motors of the Lar- 
bies. 

We left quietly, without ceremony, for 
there were no children to gather around 
or women to gossip and wave us goodbye, 
and though no doubt my three compan- 
ions had fathers, brothers, and sons, 
these men never showed their feelings. 
We started, off on our long journey with 
hardly any more fuss than if we were 
going a few miles only. 

Like their enemies, each Gorlemite 
soldier wore a brass chain around his 
neck with a small coppery disc on it ; but 
in this case, the disc opened like a watch, 
showing a lot of tiny marks etched on the 
metal. I never did get much idea of the 
writing used by these people; to me it 
looked like Chinese, written by a drunken 



Chinaman, but under a strong magnifying 
glass these discs could be read, and I un- 
derstand that they gave a brief but com- 
plete history of the wearer. By the side 
of the badge of my former slavery, I now 
wore one of these discs, telling of my 
arrival and stay at the village. The two 
discs hung side by side, like two English 
pennies, and sometimes they chinked to- 
gether, or the sharp edges would even 
nip my flesh. They seemed to me to sym- 
bolise the face of my double personality. 

Since I came to Kilsona I had done a 
lot of traveling, but it was not long be- 
fore I realized that I was now starting 
out on what was going to be the most 
uncomfortable journey of all. The war- 
riors had no thought for their own com- 
fort in designing their cars, and they ran 
with a vibration that was very tiring, like 
an ' old, rackety motor-omnibus. I had 
thought the cars the other side used un- 
comfortable things, but at least they ran 
smoothly, so smoothly, in fact, that where 
the ground was hard and level one often 
did not know that one was moving at 
all. This trivial detail impressed me more 
than anything else with the difficulty of 
the struggle the Gorlemites were waging, 
and the greatness of the odds against 
them. Their guns, too, were not so power- 
ful or so rapid in firing as those of their 
enemies. 

Considering the numbers of men and 
women, patrolling the desert, alert to kill, 
it would seem almost impossible to run 
across it for many days without having 
an argument with somebody sooner or 
later in the journey; but as a matter of 
fact, the empty spaces of the desert were 
so vast that in the whole of our journey 
we never saw an enemy car. We ran along 
narrow valleys, climbed steep hills, 
crawled over endless plateaus, startled 
wild birds and animals feeding wherever 
there was vegetation enough for them to 
feed on. Our car was like a small yellow 
beetle, creeping straight and steadily 
across a continent. I thought of the huge 
desert as the widening grip of death on 
the dying, drying world of Kilsona. Per- 
haps the Larbies had been driven to at- 
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tack men by the shrinking of their nat- 
ural home, the sea ; perhaps in a few more 
thousand years, the whole of Kilsona 
would be dried up, and all struggles ended 
in death. 

Once only did it seem likely that we 
might be involved in fighting, and it 
chanced that this incident solved a prob- 
lem that had been puzzling me since first 
I set eyes on the desert of Gorlem. The 
detectorphone buzzed its warning of ap- 
proaching engines, and, with a cry of 
“Airship, boys!” the driver stopped the 
car. 

We were then on a plain strewn with 
loose boulders, ranging from small peb- 
bles to rocks as big as houses, and crossed 
by deep ravines. 

“No cover near," said the look-out. 
“Best to stay where we are. I don’t think 
they are coming this way.” 

Craning my neck, I searched the sky 
for the hostile craft, but saw only the 
empty blue sky with not a cloud in it. 

“Look at Kastrove," I heard one, 
chuckling, say to another. 

“You cannot see it,” another informed 
me, “because it is invisible. Come and 
look in the vision screen.” 

A folding box, rather like a large cam- 
era pointing upwards through a hole 
where a flap had been rolled back in our 
roof, had been opened, and by lying on 
one’s back, one saw, on the underneath, a 
gray picture with white markings. 

“It’s between us and the sun,” said 
somebody. “Difficult to get a clear pic- 
ture yet.” 

The picture was a negative, bright 
lights showing as black places, and vice- 
versa. It was an upside-down view of the 
sky, right for left and north for south, 
and a blurry black disc was the sun. Near 
it was an oval, gray shadow. 

Presently the fast-moving airship had 
passed the source of light, and the pic- 
ture moved to follow, shutting out the 
sun. Now I saw a clear picture of the 
ship of the Larbies, drawn in black on a 
white s licet, and no doubt racing with a 
fresh load of slaves to the mountain of 
the great blue sky. 



• Two shells from hidden guns burst 

near it while I watched, and I heard 
the distant boom of shots fired in answer. 
They were hardly more than mutual 
greetings; neither side could hope for a 
hit with the ship moving at that speed. 

“Careful not to risk their own skins, 
are they not?” one of my companions 
muttered bitterly. 

“They are wise,” said another; “if they 
slowed down they would lie blown to 
pieces.” 

“How is it that we can see them in 
spite of their invisibility?” I asked, 
watching the rapidly shrinking black oval. 

“Infra-red light,” the wiry warrior who 
took turns with me in driving and looking 
out explained, as he settled himself as 
comfortably as he could, and we moved 
off again. “To our eyes it is merely radi- 
ant heat, and they are not invisible to that. 
Photographic plates or photo-electric 
cells, however, can be made to see, and 
so our camera shows them to us. The ma- 
chine was invented some three hundred 
years ago. 

“Young fellows today take little inter- 
est in the troubles their ancestors went 
through in those days, when the Larbies 
nearly wiped out mankind. Those were 
dark days, before the invention. It was 
when the Larbies had not long begun to 
work deliberately at annihilating us, and 
their invisible ships came as a disastrous 
surprise. In those days we were numer- 
ous, more numerous than we can realize 
today, and we roamed openly about the 
desert. But it was not so much a desert 
then; much of it was green and fertile 
under our cultivation. Then those devils 
came with gas and guns, merciless, invisi- 
ble death that blotted out whole towns in 
a few hours in wholesale fire and murder. 

“Aye, those were dark days ; they 
worked methodically and it was plain that 
they aimed at killing the very last one of 
us. It seemed utterly futile to dream of 
striking back at ships that could not even 
be seen. Only a tenth of our former mil- 
lions were left after a year, a tiny rem- 
nant scurrying in terror from water-hole 
to water-hole and more often dying from 
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hunger and thirst than from the blows of 
the enemy; for the destruction of the 
works it had taken us so many generations 
'to build turned populous districts into 
barren desert, and one travelled hope- 
fully to where there had always been food 
and drink, to find nothing but bones and 
ruins — bones to which one presently 
added one’s own. 

“Years passed in dreary misery, our 
numbers growing fewer and fewer till 
only those who were very hardy still 
lived. They lived in caves and came out 
in parties to find food at night. They al- 
tered their sand-cars so that they could 
not easily be seen when running over 
sandy places, and made detectorphones 
that gave warning when an airship was 
approaching ; but still ground was steadily 
being lost. Often the ships would hang 
motionless in the sky, waiting, and then 
there was no means of knowing they were 
there. Searchlights would flash in the 
night and discover men entering or leav- 
ing some hidden village. It seemed that 
soon all would be dead. 

“Then came the dawn of a, new day, 
the birth of a new hope. A group of old 
men who had studied and planned in a 
hidden burrow, brought out the first 
viewing-box. They were the saviours of 
humanity. 

“Hard the small group worked, enlist- 
ing new members when they found them, 
most of them always searching the reluc- 
tant desert for such food as it could still 
be persuaded to provide, while the rest 
built hiding-places that could not be seen 
from the air, setting up therein viewing 
boxes, and guns they found in the ruined 
cities. Nervously and yet with a sort of 
frightened hope, they searched the sky 
and watched the detectorphones, looking 
for signs of the enemy. At last an air- 
ship came, hunting for fugitives, and 
while the now numerous population of 
the village anxiously watched the empty 
sky where they knew was a great ship 
bent on murdering them all, though they 
could not see it, there came a burst of 
light, and a flaming wreck crashed to 
earth. Two well-aimed shells had smashed 



it! humanity had struck its first effective 
blow at the Larbies. Over a hundred of 
their revolting corpses were found in the 
wreckage. 

“While the villagers were all over the 
wreck, three other vessels loomed up. I 
do not know what would have happened 
if a boy had not happened to be looking 
in a vision screen at the time and give 
warning; but his curiosity saved the vil- 
lage, and before the ships could fire a shot 
to avenge their friends, they too had been 
brought down. Those great oval vessels 
made splendid targets when they could be 
seen. The same fate befell others; seven 
great ships in all were destroyed in that 
one battle. Humanity had won that round, 
and it was proved that the great invisible 
ships were not effective in desert warfare, 
for now they could be seen while we were 
hidden. 

“The enemy then sent airplanes, huge 
power vessels that were visible but not 
such good targets as the oval vessels. But 
now we had learned the art of striking 
without being seen; even our guns gave 
forth no flash of fire and no report to 
show the position of the firers; the air- 
planes never saw their foes, and while 
they hunted, they were blown to pieces. 

“Safe at last, we began to establish 
other villages, armed in the same way, but 
the Larbies made stations of their own to 
bar the way to our advance. However, 
the Larbies naturally live in water, and 
the desert was the hardest place in Kil- 
sona for them to establish themselves in. 
Slowly they fell back before us, until they 
brought in their allies. All the rest of Kil- 
sona was in their hands, and they made 
the beaten peoples come and fight for 
them, using sand-cars in imitation of our 
own; but even that move we have been 
partly able to counter. So the struggle 
has waged, neither side gaining the advan- 
tage or likely to until some new and more 
effective weapon is discovered.” 

“Have they tried other weapons?” 

“Yes, poison gases, but the desert 
winds scattered them, and the huge quan- 
tity needed made the use of gas a waste 
of time. Then they tried germs of deadly 
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diseases, and flying insects with deadly 
stings, but all these died in the arid desert. 
Always it has been the desert that has 
saved us, once the curse of man and now 
his saviour.” 

“The grip of death on a dying world," 
I murmured softly. 

Though I spoke so quietly, he heard 
me. “And the harsh, stony cradle of the 
new race of men,” he replied, lying down 
to sleep. 

My guides were never at a loss to know 
the way, and with a few stops for water, 
we hurried on until at last we reached 
the village of Elboaz, on the edge of the 
desert within a desert where the scientists 
of Gorlem dwelt, and wire re my bluff 
must be found out. 

CHAPTER XXVI 
Aristocrats of Gorlem 

• At Elboaz, we rested after our jour- 
ney, and our discs were examined. We 
needed a rest badly enough, but I person- 
ally would sooner have kept on a little 
longer than feel that the fateful interview 
with the chiefs of Impel was so close on 
me. The important men of Elboaz exam- 
ined our discs. 

“One Kastrove, an ape-man from 
Graypec, of first generation, to be taken 
to the town of Impel,” muttered the man 
who scanned my record through a mag- 
nifying glass. “Most unusual thing to do. 
Irregular too. Doubt if I can arrange it.” 

It took a long time to persuade him to 
let me pass. “But what right had your 
committee — ?” was his continual refrain. 

He gave my companions the latest news 
and orders to take back — a new process 
for making explosives, a more powerful 
and silent type of engine for the cars. 

I learned afterwards some of the things 
he told them. He had much to say about 
that seemingly trivial commodity, com- 
mon salt. After years of desperate fight- 
ing, an important salt-producing, region 
was now practically cleared of enemies, 
and adequate supplies of salt would now 
be available to everybody. The leaders of 
Impel were anxious that all villages would 



take full advantage of this. Sweat is salty, 
as everybody knows, and after hours in 
the hot sun the body loses a lot of salt. 
That is the chief reason, said the chief 
of Elboaz, why hot weather is so tiring, 
and why stokers and miners sometimes 
suffer from cramp. It was recommended 
that each car carried a supply of salt, and 
that half a teaspoonful be added to each 
gallon of drinking water during the day ; 
then the effects of the heat would be les- 
sened. 

Is this a tip for sweltering New York 
in the hot weather? Coal miners, I have 
heard, have a passion for salted herrings, 
and perhaps the popularity of salads in 
summer is partly due to our unconscious 
craving for the salt one eats with them. 
Perhaps if the gasping New Yorker were 
to add a pinch of salt to each glass of ice- 
water in August he might find some of 
his lost pep returning. 

There were more important matters 
that he talked about, also. “Important 
changes are taking place,” he said; “our 
works at Impel are being extended so 
that all sand-cars, guns, and other equip- 
ment can be made there by mass produc- 
tion, instead of each village making its 
own, or at best, one large settlement sup- 
plying those around it. In this way, be- 
sides the saving of power and energy, 
the latest improvements will be in the 
hands of all much sooner than ever be- 
fore." 

My companions said that this had often 
been talked about, but it had not been 
done before because the large manufac- 
turing plants would set up electro-mag- 
netic waves which the enemy would detect 
and trace to their source by means of de- 
tectorphones. Then Impel would 1>e 
found, and the nerve center of Gorlem 
would be destroyed. 

The men of Impel, they were told, had 
been working for many years to over- 
come this, and now they thought they had 
their system perfect, and meant to try 
it out. There would be not one but many 
factories, each making one particular 
thing, and the parts would be put together 
at Elboaz. Meanwhile the district would 
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be ringed around with hidden forts, and 
there would be a series of land-mines and 
pitfalls to deal with the huge cars that 
were called dreadnoughts. But the chief 
item in the defence would be a system of 
interference rays to blanket the waves 
that would reveal the factories, and make 
it impossible to locate the machines. “All 
important points will be half a mile under- 
ground ; we are carrying to its logical end 
the science of striking without being seen. 
When we are quite ready, they can send 
every living creature on Kilsona to at- 
tack us, and it will be just like pouring 
lives down a drain.” 

“The Larbies," objected one of my late 
companions, “are sure to make a great 
effort once they know where our capital 
is.” 

“Let them all come. We’ll cripple their 
power, drive them first out of the desert, 
then back into the seas where they be- 
long. With our roots firmly embedded at 
Impel, we’ll win back Kilsona for the use 
of men.” 

“But the millions of slaves that could 
be let loose against us, the limitless re- 
sources . " 

“Will all be useless. Do you realize the 
vastness of that desert? — a hundred and 
sixty square miles of barren rock with a 
little sand blowing about it, a colossal 
death-trap with the tiny cells of life they 
seek hidden half a mile deep.” His eyes 
must have glowed with enthusiasm as he 
said this. 

“I hope you are wrong,” said one of 
his hearers, surprisingly, “for if you are 
right, it means there will be no fighting 
for our people to do in a few more gen- 
erations, and what uninteresting lives 
theirs will then be!” 

The chief of Elboaz had a trick of rub- 
bing the side of his long nose with a thin 
forefinger, and I can imagine him doing 
it before he made his next remark. It was 
a heretical remark for a Goriemite to 
make. 

“And perhaps they will be happier, in 
some ways. Every man secretly longs for 
children of his own, to live when he has 
gone. When our triumph comes, we shall 



be able to allow every fit man the right 
to mate without hindrance, instead of, as 
now, one man in twelve being selected by 
experts to carry on the race while all 
others are condemned to the sexless lives 
of warriors. Sometimes I think I would 
be ready to give up my position here if I 
could be the father of just one child." 

I can well imagine the dismay of his 
hearers, divided between respect for a 
chief and horror at his words. 

• My stay at Elboaz was a very short 

one. My companions who had come 
with me across the desert could go no 
further, and I set out again with a small 
party that happened to be going to the 
capital. The car I was now in was a later 
model, and much more comfortable than 
the bone-shaker I had come here in. The 
journey took about twelve hours, and I 
could see nothing of the country we 
passed, though we seemed to be steadily 
climbing most of the time. Part of the 
time I slept. 

When I got out of the car, I did not at 
first realize that I was underground; it 
was more like being in some rambling 
stone building without windows, an im- 
pression I never lost while I was at the 
capital. 

Impel was a pleasant surprise, the 
homes of the scientists being decorated 
and furnished in a way that, while it never 
quite reached what we should call luxury, 
was of a high enough standard to have 
earned contempt had it been in the cruder 
homes of the warriors. The scientists of 
Impel were both men and women, hus- 
band and wife usually working together, 
for they were the only people on Impel 
who practised marriage as we understand 
it, and each couple had, on an average, 
three servants. There were three classes — 
servants, laboratory helpers, and scien- 
tists. Hereditary rights did not exist, but 
marriage out of one’s class was forbid- 
den; children were graded according to 
intelligence when quite small, and those 
of a low standard were sent out to fight- 
ing stations. The reverse also took place; 
in fact, about a third of the present popu- 
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lation of Impel had been born at fighting 
stations. 

AH this, naturally, I did not learn until 
some while afterwards, but on this, my 
first sight of the underground capital, I 
did notice that here were chairs on which 
one could really rest, couches that enticed 
one to sleep, walls tastefully decorated, 
and cool fresh air that drifted continual- 
ly through doors that were seldom closed. 
For a while I was made to wait in a room 
where several clerks worked at desks, en- 
tering up records and working out sums 
by means of Complicated calculating ma- 
chines. 

Someone beckoned and I followed 
through an extensive library. The writing 
was strange, but I could see by the pic- 
tures what the subjects were ; pictures of 
stars and comets showed this to be the 
shelf devoted to astronomy, while others 
showed insects, or microbes, or atoms. 
Among this stored knowledge moved the 
scientists and their helpers, men rather 
taller and fatter, on an average, than the 
soldiers they ruled and served. 

These details I noted with detached in- 
terest as I went forward to the fateful 
interview. I Avas getting very nervous, for 
soon my bluff must be discovered. My 
only plan was to tell the whole truth and 
plead for mercy. Here, if anywhere on 
Kilsona, I could expect to be met with 
understanding. 

No notice was taken of my passage; I 
suppose the clerks and servants took me 
for a subject to be experimented on. 

I found myself before a white-haired 
man with spectacles of strong magnifying 
power. He was sitting at a desk and peer- 
ing into a double-barrelled microscope. 
He waved me into a chair, then nodded 
to somebody behind me. Instinct made 
me turn around, but it was too late ; a firm 
metal bar had snapped across my chest. 
An instant later my legs were also held, 
and, unable to move except for my arms, 
I was wheeled carelessly into a corner. 
Here I sat, and no further notice was 
taken of me for a time. 

Ignoring me, the man at the desk went 
on peering into his microscope and made 



notes on pieces of paper. While he did so, 
two others came in, and they talked and 
laughed together. Presently one of them 
said something about me; I knew it was 
about me, because he looked at me while 
he said it. 

All three of them then came to where 
I was, wheeling my chair away from the 
wall so that they could stand all around 
me. I could partly follow their talk by 
reason of their prodding, from time to 
time, that part of me they were talking 
about. They used long pointers for this, 
so as to keep out of range of my arms, 
which were free from the elbows. Under 
this treatment, I sat as patiently as I 
could. 

“You’re behaving very well, Kastrove,” 
remarked one in the language I knew. 
“Cave-men we have here for study usu- 
ally struggle and bellow — kick up no end 
of a dust.” 

• Then all they Avanted me for was to 

study me, perhaps cut me in pieces ! 

“I am not an ape-man,” I replied, try- 
ing to control my anger, for only by 
convincing these men could I hope to live. 
"I know my tale is so strange that it is 
difficult to believe, but give me a chance 
and I can prove it.” 

At that they laughed and went on talk- 
ing. 

“We understand that you came over to 
us,” said one, mockingly, “of your own 
free will, having helped one of our men 
to escape and taken part in a battle in 
which numbers of your friends were 
killed. Did you think that, having turned 
traitor to your comrades, we should ex- 
pect you to be faithful to us? We are 
wiser than those fools outside; the Lar- 
bies Avould think nothing of letting dozens 
of their slaves die if that would help 
them to establish a spy here.” 

“You should never have been allowed 
to get here,” said another. “The chief of 
Elboaz says that you made a silly claim 
to being a transferred personality, and 
he therefore thought you might prove an 
interesting mental study. It is absurd. 
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Why should we be interested in your 
mind ?” 

“I think I see the chief’s point,” said 
the man who had caused me to be trapped. 
“The mere fact of an ape-man knowing 
anything about transference makes him 
unusual in a way. How did you know it 
was possible, Kastrove?” 

“It is true.” 

“Now see here, sonny; if you had 
made that claim, say, ten thousand years 
ago, it might have been believed, because 
the secret has been lost about that long, 
and so far as I know, nobody is looking 
for it. It could only be done if you com- 
bined it with time-traveling, sent your dis- 
embodied, spirit into the future, or per- 
haps the past. Is that how you did it?” 

I was tempted to take this apparent way 
out, but fortunately I kept to my resolve 
to tell the truth, and denied it. 

“I see, your fairy tales do not include 
anything so wild as that.” It had been a 
trap, designed to convict me out of my 
own lips ; for these men considered time- 
traveling almost the only thing that was 
perfectly impossible. If I had said yes, 
they would have listened to me no longer. 

“Then where do you come from ? 
Either you lie or you are a Larby.” 

“This whole world of Kilsona,” I an- 
swered, “circling its sun, is but part of an 
atom in a larger universe, and I am from 
that universe.” 

A moment of stunned silence, then 
came the voice of the man with the mag- 
nifying glasses, saying: “Now that is 
plainly impossible, because — ” 

“Shut up,” barked another, then to 
me: “I suppose an atom on your scale 
would be much the same as one on ours. 
You of all people should know what 
atoms are like ; describe an atom to me.” 
“Sure,” I said. It seemed to be a sort 
of test question, and I hastily thought 
over all I knew about the subject. I said 
that atoms consisted of protons and elec- 
trons, that protons were heavier than 
electrons, and that the two had equal and 
opposite electrical charges. 

“That’ll do,” said one. “You know 
something about it, but not much. While 



you were examining one of these atoms, 
I understand, you found us on an elec- 
tron?” 

“Not an electron, because an electron 
seems to be mere energy without matter, 
disembodied electricity ; but on a system 
of planets formed from a broken proton, 
independent of the electrical scheme of 
the atom.” 

“That will do; you are no ape-man. 
Only a Larby could know all that.” 

Then they pushed me back in my cor- 
ner and continued their talk, from time 
to time breaking into laughter or point- 
ing at me. Food and drink were brought 
to them, and they ate and drank without 
seeming to notice my hungry glances. 
Finally they all drifted away through the 
doors, which they closed and the lights 
were put out. I was left to spend the night 
strapped to the chair. 

The less said about that night the bet- 
ter. 

Morning saw the door open, and he of 
the magnifying glasses entered. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Under the Mind-Doctor 

• “Taking a balance of the chances,” he 
said, “we think that you must be a 
Larby. But even so, being a transferred 
personality, you would still be an interest- 
ing study. Now our methods of study de- 
pend in part on your willing co-operation ; 
and you may rest assured that it will not 
be long before we know the exact truth 
about you, whatever that may be. 

“First let me ask you a few questions.” 
He went on to cross-examine me as to 
the earth I came from, its people, its vege- 
tation, its animal life. 

“Queer,” he said at last; “in spite of 
the strangeness of the things you describe, 
you more than half convince me. To think 
that in your natural state you are a God- 
like being who, every time you flick a 
speck of dust from your sleeve, hurls into 
space millions of worlds like Kilsona!” 
“Millions of suns,” I corrected. “Plan- 
ets are rare things, you know.” 
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"Yet your persona? attainments are of 
the slightest. According to yon, the 
knowledge your people have is less than 
onrs, yet there do seem to be points where 
yon can give us something. I was particu- 
larly interested in your reference to ultra- 
sonics, though here again you could give 
no really useful details. You are full of 
stimulating suggestions that fade into 
pothing on close examination — tantalis- 
ingly. How do you come by all this vague 
half -knowledge ?” 

"In my youth,” I explained, “I was 
made to read many textbooks; but I am 
afraid that the knowledge I got from 

them, never very much, faded away dur- 
ing later years.” 

"So,” he murmured, leaning back with 
half-closed eyes, ‘‘you are a storehouse of 
information that cannot be tapped.” 

Sinking into a long day-dream, he 
seemed to forget all about me once more, 

then, finally stirred and muttered, dream- 
ily, "Ever heard of the sub-conscious 
mind, Kastrove?” Without waiting for 
me to answer, he went on: "No man 
knows what amazing capacities our brains 
have for storing information. If an aver- 
age man were to set down on paper every- 
thing he can remember, he would fill a 
library. Even when we think we have en- 
tirely forgotten anything, it is usually 
only dormant. Take a house we have for- 
gotten ; by no effort can we recall any- 
thing about it; then one day we see a 
photograph of one corner of it, and at 
once all the details we had forgotten come 
flooding back, even those beyond the lim- 
its of the picture. Many of our mental 
experts think that nothing seen or heard 
is ever lost,, but remains in the sub-con- 
scious mind waiting for suitable associa- 
tions to call it forth. 

"What has this to do with you? It 
means that all that information is avail- 
able stiff, if we could get at it, even the 
words you read, if you did not under- 
stand them at the time. And if you’ll let 
us try, we will get at it.” 

fnto my mind came a picture of myself 
strapped to a bench, and men with little 



knives cutting into my brain. "How?” I 
asked, hoarsely. 

“In the same way as the Larbies turn 
ape-men into life-long willing slaves, by 
hypnotism. Oh, yes, we have learned the 
power of hypnotism from our enemies, 
and we are not slow learners. We use it 
in education, in medicine, in all sorts of 
ways. 

“So we ask you to place yourself in our 
hands, remembering that your willingness 
will be the acid test of the truth of your 
story.” 

I cannot say that I altogether liked 
the idea of allowing myseff to be hypno- 
tised; I valued my mental freedom too 
highly, especially after the evils that I 
had seen wrought by the Larbies by that 
means; but there was no mistaking the 
threat behind the friendly words, and it 
was clear that I had no choice but to 
agree. 

“Very well,” I said; “lead me to your 
mirrors.” 

He smiled. “There will be no mirrors, 
for we dare net use the same methods as 
our enemies, lest eur warriors are made 
to face mirrors worked by other hands. 
When you have had food and drink, I 
will take yon to one of our mental doc- 
tors.” 

Then I had the most enjoyable meal of 
my life. For one thing, I was almost 
starving, and for another I had not tasted 
well-cooked food for weeks. I had a re- 
markable appetite, hut I think that on 
that occasion I broke all records for Im- 
pel. After that meal I felt that I did not 
care what happened. 

The mind-doctor was a woman, a 
plump, cheerful body of about thirty 
years. Being expected to exercise her arts 
on what to her was a huge, savage cave- 
man capable of tearing her to pieces with 
his hare hands, did not seem to worry her 
in the least. 

“In bringing about a state of hypnotic 
trance,” she began, “you must not think 
that I have to do all the work while you 
just let me get on with it. On the con- 
trary, ytfu have to work as hard as I, it! 
fact harder, for much of my part is me- 
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chanical. In the first place, I want you to 
concentrate your thoughts on what I am 
telling you, driving out all other thoughts. 
Gradually you will find this getting easier 
as we go on. 

“You are perfectly comfortable in that 
chair, I believe? Of course you are, be- 
cause the chair is specially made to be 
comfortable; in fact, if you wished to go 
to sleep in it, you would find it quite easy 
to do so. You are looking very sleepy; I 
believe you would like to go to sleep now. 
Yes, you had little re3t last night, I know. 
Well, there is no reason why you should 
not go to sleep if you want to ; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it would help us if you did. 
Gradually you are getting more and more 
sleepy. There is nothing that matters but 
rest ; let everything else go ; nothing mat- 
ters but rest.” 

• So she pattered on, and I gave my 

help and tried to make myself believe 
what she said. I seemed drifting away on 
a wonderfully soft couch in a state of 
delicious repose, her voice like gentle, 
soothing music. After a while, I knew no 
more, then I wemember nothing until I 
heard her saying, as though from a great 
distance, “You are to wake up now. You 
can wake up now. Wake up !” 

Opening my eyes, I saw both of the 
scientists beaming at me delightedly. 

“An excellent subject," declared the 
hypnotist, smiling broadly. “As receptive 
as any I have had. Most perfect state of 
trance.” 

“Wonderful,” said the other. “Tremen- 
dous vistas of knowledge opened up to 
us. Unimaginable! I shall set to work at 
once to learn your earth language so as 
to hear it all without having to make you 
translate it into the tongue you learned 
at Graypec.” 

(These remarks were suggestions 
themselves, agreed on beforehand, and 
designed to make the process easier next 
time.) 

After that I spent many hours in real, 
refreshing sleep. I felt now comfortably 
assured that my troubles were as good as 
over ; if only I could find some means of 



bringing Issa here, there would have been 
nothing wrong with this Kilsonian para- 
dise; and even that, in my present mood 
of optimism, I felt I should soon accom- 
plish. 

I was alloted the home of a servant, 
but even that was luxury to a cave-man 
from Graypec. Space, naturally, was 
rather confined ; we slept in a long double 
row of cubicles, and the other servants, 
while friendly enough, were poor com- 
pany because they understood only their 
own language, which I did not know. 
Quite contented with their lot, they 
seemed almost to worship the scientists, 
who treated them as equals. 

The laboratory helpers were fewer in 
number than the servants, and proud of 
their status. Bright, intelligent people on 
the whole, they were sometimes needless- 
ly sharp with their inferiors; in fact, 
nearly all the bad feeling there was at 
Impel was between these two ranks. 
Their cubicles were large enough to be 
worth the name of rooms. 

Then there were the scientists them- 
selves. I soon found that their rule was 
autocratic, that they held unquestioned 
power of life or death over both the 
other ranks, for it was felt that Impel 
existed only to enable them to carry on 
their work. They had but one purpose in 
life, to discover knowledge that would be 
of use in the war. Every person lived in 
the manner prescribed for his rank, and 
the only incentive to effort was fame. 
There was no money, but for any person 
who failed to pull his or her weight in 
the common struggle, the alternative was 
offered — death or a fighting station. 

In short, I took it at first to be a model 
society, but as I got to know it better, I 
thought of it more gs a military organisa- 
tion. Everything was designed for one 
purpose, and there were some ways in 
which the ruthlessness of the scientists re- 
pelled me; but after all, their need was 
their excuse. 

I did no work, and they seemed con- 
tent to keep me and let me do nothing. 
Every day I saw the mind-doctor, and 
she would put me to “sleep” for an hour 
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or so. My friend of the magnifying 
glasses made me his especial study. “We 
have not learned very much yet,” he 
would say, "but we soon shall. Your pow- 
ers of recalling things are steadily im- 
proving.” 

On every fifth day, all unessential work 
was dropped, and everybody, forgetting 
rank, joined in vigorous games. At some 
of these sports, my physical strength 
made me very popular. 

• After eight days, I was promoted to 

the rank of laboratory helper, and had 
more roomy quarters. I began to put on 
flesh, for in the desert I had become run 
down to little more than skin and bone. 
One thing that struck me particularly 
about Impel was that I never saw a sick 
person. I "asked my friend, who was teach- 
ing me the language and customs of Im- 
pel, among other things, why this was. 

“Where do you hide your sick people? 
Have you succeeded in conquering dis- 
ease, man’s worst enemy?” 

"Almost,” he said. ''We believe in keep- 
ing healthy, for then disease never gets 
a hold. From childhood we are carefully 
watched to make sure we never go short 
of any essential vitamin, and any trouble 
is put right as soon as it shows itself. 
With proper food and exercise, we keep 
free of germs, though accidents do some- 
times happen. We make great use of sug- 
gestion; when one believes that one is 
thoroughly fit and well, it goes a very 
long way towards making one so. You, 
for instance, have been told that you are 
happy here, and do not want to go back 
to the open air, or to your own earth.” 

There was one thing, about Impel, that 
I never could quite get used to ; all 
chronic invalids and aged persons were 
painlessly destroyed. It was the logical 
way, I admit, and the fate of such persons 
where they were left to their own devices, 
as at Graypec and Teth-Shorgo, was far 
more cruel ; but all the same, the idea al- 
ways raised a feeling of horror in my 
mind. 

My life now was a strange one, my 
day’s work consisting of lying at ease and 



letting the woman mind-doctor work on 
me, coming around hours afterwards to 
find, at first, my throat dry with talking, 
but later they took to making me write 
everything down. Then I would find 
pages and pages of English writing, very 
neat but still my handwriting, setting 
forth at length things that I had no mem- 
ory of ever having heard of before. Often 
I could not myself understand it, but it 
was usually clear to my tutor, who now 
spoke English fairly well. Besides him, 
there were soon six others who could do 
the same, men and women who had 
learned the language for the purpose of 
translating my subconscious outpourings 
into then own tongue. 

Soon there was no need for the expert 
hypnotist to attend, as I learned to go 
into a deep trance as soon as my tutor 
made certain passes and said several 
times, “You are to go to sleep.” 

Weeks, months passed, and I was pro- 
moted to the rank of first-class scientist, 
the highest rank in Gorlem. “Do you 
know,” said my tutor one day, “you have 
turned the work of Impel upside-down. 
Nearly everything we were doing before 
you came has been put aside, our energies 
being devoted to working out suggestions 
you have made.” 

“But I thought my world was behind 
yours in knowledge.” 

“So it is, on the whole; but the field is 
so great that there are many points where 
your people have found something we 
have missed. Some of these points prove 
to be mistakes on your part, and others 
lead nowhere, but still we hope to ad- 
vance as much in two or three years as 
we should otherwise have done in two 
generations.” 

All seemed happy enough, but there 
came a time when my contentment seemed 
to grow blurred, like gathering clouds in 
a blue sky heralding a coming storm; a 
feeling of tension, a fatigue that rest 
would not banish worried me. Without a 
word, my tutor called in the mental doc- 
tor again, for these people attached more 
importance to mental than to bodily 
health. She looked into my eyes, asked 
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several questions, and declared me suffer- 
ing from overwork. 

“Your nervous system is run down; 
you need a long rest to recover your 
strength.” 

“Lucky man !" said my tutor, when she 
had gone. 

“Why?” surprised. 

“For those who are suffering from 
nerve-strain all the resources of Impel 
are devoted to soothing them, nursing 
them back to health — soft couches, 
dreamy music, delightful pictures, com- 
panionship — ” 

• I made a gesture of impatience. “What 
is worrying me is the thought of my 
mate, Issa, a woman of Teth-Shorgo, a 
crystal city. She is a slave of the Larbies, 
and I would bring her here.” 

“I knew it!" he cried, as though an- 
noyed with himself; “I knew there was 
some irritating thought in your mind, but 
I could not find out what it was to re- 
move it. So that’s it, your slave-woman. I 
might have known your brain would work 
in queer ways. However, I will soon put 
it right.” 

“No, please !” I exclaimed as he raised 
his hand to begin the hypnotic passes, “I 
don’t want to forget.” 

“But you would be much happier. We 
will find another mate for you, telling her 
that you are a fine, handsome man, and 
you that she is a wonderfully pretty 
woman. It is not what things are that 
makes us happy or miserable, but what 
we think they are.” 

However, I was not to be persuaded. 
“Well,” he said with a shrug, “It is 
against the law to make suggestions to a 
citizen of Impel against his will. We can 
order that a servant or laboratory helper 
be executed, but we cannot hypnotise one 
of them if they do not want to be hypno- 
tised. What is your plan?” 

By now, I explained, the excitement 
caused by my dramatic departure from 
the enemy station would be forgotten, but 
I still wore around my neck the identifica- 
tion disc that gave me the right to enter. 
It might be possible for me to drive a 



sand-car into the shrubbery near the sta- 
tion and walk into the village ; then, mix- 
ing with the slaves but keeping out of 
sight of the overseers, I could find my 
mate and persuade her to come away with 
me. 

“H’m, perhaps,” he admitted, “but have 
you considered the dangers of that long 
double journey? All Impel would be on 
tenderhooks until you were safely back, 
myself in particular, for I have learned 
to enjoy your company. Your points of 
view are 90 delightfully novel to me.” 

In die end I had my way, and, the 
mental doctor giving an unwilling con- 
sent, an escort was arranged for me. My 
disc-record, the one given me by the Gor- 
lemites, now bore the words: “Accepted 
as a first-class scientist on — , and now 
engaged on important investigations in 
which he is to be given every possible 
help.” This was stamped with the sign of 
the ruling committee of Impel, and thus 
equipped, I set forth once more across the 
desert. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Scorch for Issa 

• With the best caterpillar car Impel 

could provide, and six crack fighters to 
guard me on the way, I went out from 
Impel much more quickly than I had 
come. Day after day we raced across the 
desert, running day and night except 
when the ground was very rough, or there 
was no moon, for we dared not show 
lights. Once I was informed on waking 
that an enemy car had been sighted and, 
as they said, “a hole blown in it,” while 
I slept ; but it had been a long way away, 
and in accordance with orders, they had 
not delayed the journey to finish the job. 

At the village to which I had once 
brought a dead man, and from which I 
had nervously set out for Impel six 
months before, a number of warriors met 
us, for the size and speed of our car at- 
tracted attention. The villagers were re- 
lieved to find that all was well, for any- 
thing unusual nearly always meant dis- 
aster of some sort and they permitted 
themselves a mild show of surprise in 
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recognising the leader of the expedition 
as the cave-man who had left them 
months before to be executed, such had 
been the general opinion, at Impel; but 
they were more interested in the car than 
in its occupants and gathered around it 
discussing its points as a fighting machine. 
The wider caterpillars, they agreed, gave 
a better grip on soft ground, while the 
length of them robbed crevasses of their 
dangers ; but the chief feature, apart from 
the advantage of having four pairs of 
eyes always on the look-out, was the 
speed. This would put a stop to the faster 
cars of the enemy keeping at a distance 
and taking advantage of the superior 
range of their guns, an annoying habit 
they had developed lately, and it would 
also prevent the other side from turning 
tail and escaping when they were getting 
the worst of it. 

Leaving them to talk and admire, I 
went into one of the larger caves and 
asked for the man who had befriended 
me before the committee. He was soon 
found, and was very pleased to see me, 
for he had lost his position through help- 
ing me, but my return as a first-class 
scientist now proved him right. Could I 
use my influence to get him admitted to 
Impel as a laboratory helper? 

I promised *to speak for him when I 
went back and went on to tell him my 
purpose in coming here. 

Never had I seen the hatchet-faced lit- 
tle fellow look so upset. His hands trem- 
bled ; his nostrils quivered. I could not 
be serious ; I must not face such danger— 
for a first-class scientist to go, alone, into 
an enemy settlement! He could not have 
been more anxious to shield me had I 
been the King of England and he an Eng- 
lish soldier. 

I reflected, wrongly I think, that per- 
haps it was partly the possible loss of his 
chance of promotion that perturbed him, 
and I repeated my resolve. 

Wouldn’t it be better to call the com- 
mittee together and discuss plans? Per- 
haps an attack could be made on the 
enemy station and Issa carried off by 
force. Eight enemy cars had been cap- 



tured, and warriors could creep up in 
these, six to a car, forty-eight in all, rush 
out and attack the slaves ; the odds would 
be barely two to one allowing for those 
who would be away, find my woman and 
carry her off, while a party of a dozen 
would fight its way into the central build- 
ing to destroy the big guns and give the 
others a chance t« escape. He spoke ex- 
citedly, as though it were a long-cherished 
dream, and I gathered that he would be 
the leader of the party, and of the heroic 
suicides who were to rush the central 
building. 

“No,” I said, “you would be killed to a 
man, perhaps before more than ten of 
you had time to get out of your cars. Be- 
sides, Issa might get killed in the fighting.” 

Well then, if some life must be risked 
it need not be mine. He himself could go, 
disguised as a man of Teth-Shorgo. If 
he were to dye his hair yellow, use cer- 
tain chemicals to make it stand on end in- 
stead of lying flat, and other chemicals to 
bleach his skin white, then paint his 
cheeks and lips and dress for the part, he 
could go into the settlement for me, per- 
haps with a companion disguised in the 
same way. 

I laughed. No matter what he did, I 
told him, he could never make himself 
look anything but what he was. His ex- 
pression and manner were too fierce ; 
nothing could make him look weak and 
foolish like the men of the crystal cities. 
If he chanced to get in an overseer’s way 
and got kicked out of it, he would forget 
where he was, and the overseer would be 
a dead man. Besides, no matter how well 
I described Issa, he would probably get 
the wrong woman. 

While we talked, a committee had been 
called together, and I had to see them or 
they would have felt themselves snubbed. 
Addressing me a few words of welcome, 
they invited me to visit the underground 
part of the village and suggest any im- 
provements advisable in the factories. 
Firmly, I declined, saying that I would do 
so after going to the enemy station ; then 
I outlined my plans, announcing that I 
would listen to no opposition. 
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As they looked, amazed, from one to 
another, I could almost read their 
thoughts. “Here is a man,” they seemed to 
be saying to themselves, “who comes to 
us with credentials from Impel as one of 
the rulers of Gorlem, yet he behaves like 
a madman. He proposes to risk his life 
for a mere woman ! We understood there 
were plenty of women at Impel. Can his 
record be a forged one, and is he an 
enemy spy seeking to return to his mas- 
ters with information he has gained?” I 
could see the ugly suspicion in their side- 
long glances. 

• My friend, the deposed leader, spoke 
up with a story he had invented to help 
me. This woman Issa was herself a first- 
class scientist and was needed at Impel. 
She had been hypnotised by the Larbies 
and had forgotten her past; she must be 
saved. The only question they had to de- 
cide was whether it was possible to do so 
without Kastrove being exposed to danger. 

This clever argument had its effect, but 
the villagers were still uneasy. “As spokes- 
man of the committee,” said one, 'T think 
I can put our feelings into words. We 
admit your authority, Kastrove, since it is 
vouched for by the highest power we 
know, and we admit your right to go 
where you will; but we doubt, even so, 
whether we should be right in allowing 
you to take such risks. Our duty is to pro- 
tect you. Did the committee who stamped 
your record know what you meant to do? 
They speak only of investigations. If you 
were to go forth from here and get killed, 
and we had not provided proper protec- 
tion for you, it would be an everlasting 
disgrace to us and to our village.” 

Angrily, I declared that I would do as 
I liked, and walked out of the cave. Out- 
side I stopped the first man I saw, flashed 
my badge, with the sign of Impel, in his 
face, and demanded to be shown where 
the cars captured from the enemy were 
hidden. He showed me and offered to ac- 
company me wherever I was going, but I 
waved him aside. The automatic dial on 
the car would guide me to the enemy 
station. 



The cars were garaged in a wide cave 
below ground level, and, selecting one 
with a supply of fuel, I stole food and 
water from another car and drove up the 
slope out of the village. 

Before me was a journey that should 
take about two days. By the next morning, 
the dragon carved by nature about the 
rock that sheltered the Gorlemite village 
was out of sight, and from then on I kept 
a look-out for the blue light that would 
be the first sign I should see of the Lar- 
bies’ station. I was vaguely uneasy, be- 
cause it seemed to me that the landmark 
behind had vanished in the wrong part of 
the horizon. Of course, I had been this 
way only once before, and a long time 
ago; I had been in the dark most of the 
way, but still I felt that I was running 
over strange ground. When the evening 
of the second day came and I had seen no 
sign of my goal, I tested the automatic 
direction-finder by swinging the car in a 
circle. It was out of order : I suppose the 
mechanism of the illuminated dial had 
run down while the vehicle was idle. I had 
foolishly lost myself. 

At first it was more annoying than any- 
thing else, but the position was one of real 
danger. I decided to wait for the night, try 
to fix the direction from which I had 
come, and retrace my steps by the aid of 
the stars. My fuel would last for about 
another sixty hours of traveling. When 
the sun rose, I hunted out a low-lying 
place where I stood a good chance of re- 
maining unseen. 

When they found me I had about 
enough fuel left for about twelve hours 
and food and water for two days; the 
manner of their finding me was calculated 
to make a man feel the biggest fool that 
ever ran about a desert alone. During- the 
early afternoon, I was awakened from a 
deep sleep by a noise to find lights shin- 
ing in my eyes and two guns pointing at 
me. My own guides, who had brought me 
from Impel, had followed my wandering 
tracks and had crept upon me while I 
slept. Having lost my trail, they explained, 
for a while owing to a strong wind, they 
had not been sure whether the car they 
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found later was mine or not, and had 
taken precautions. However, there was an 
impish sense of humor behind those 
solemn faces of theirs, and it may have 
been a wish to give me a fright that 
caused them to choose such a way of wak- 
ing me. 

“See the scrapes you get into,’’ they 
said in effect, “when you try to do with- 
out us. We have brought guides who 
know the local conditions; jump in and 
let us take you to where you can see the 
enemy station.” 

And I was very glad to do so. 

• It was dark when we first saw the blue 
light; I think they arranged this de- 
liberately. Here I got out of the big car 
and into the less comfortable little one. 

“All right,” I said to the local man who 
was driving, “you can hop out and get 
into the other car now.” 

He grinned. “I'll be all right,” he said; 
“I’ll drive you in and wait. Someone will 
have to look after the car while it is hid- 
den, otherwise you might come out in a 
hurry and find it gone.” 

It was a point that had not occurred to 
me, and I had to admit that there was 
reason behind it. 

Searchlights from the central tower of 
the station were soon flashing about the 
desert, every little mound throwing long 
black shadows in the waving beams; in 
the glare of one of these I looked back to 
see the big car still steadily following. 

“Go back!” I called, as loudly as I 
dared. “You will be seen and the artillery 
will shoot you to pieces.” 

“Thanks for warning us,” they an- 
swered, “but we can look after our- 
selves !” 

And so they could. They were going 
steadily along, but when a beam came 
near them, they stopped dead, looking ex- 
actly like a mound of sand. Reckless dare- 
devils, I said to myself, but I could not 
help admiring them. I suppose the watch- 
ers in the tower grew careless with their 



monotonous job and made it safer than 
it seemed. 

Having to go so carefully, the big car 
was soon out of sight behind. A car from 
the station passed us, outward bound, and 
a minute or so later I heard several ex- 
plosions. For a moment I thought the big 
guns had opened fire, but I learned later 
that my guards had 3hot the enemy car 
to pieces, choosing a moment when it was 
out of sight from the station. 

I don’t think I have said anything about 
the bullets and shells used by the guns 
of both sides in this war, and perhaps I 
had better describe them; it might make 
the things I talk about clearer. The bullets 
used in the hand-guns were packets of 
pure energy contained in a case about the 
size of a dried pea, and these tiny projec- 
tiles exploded with the violence of bombs. 
The case was made of some substance so 
extremely compact that the bullets had 
the astonishing weight of fifteen times 
that of lead, which partly accounted for 
their very long range. When a gun was 
fired, there was no sound but a low fiz 
like a damp squib, no flash of flame to 
reveal the position of the marksman, and 
hardly any recoil; the bullet made most 
of its own speed on the rocket princip'e, 
discharging some of its power through a 
pinhole in the rear. In the dark, a marks- 
man with sharp eyes could see the course 
of his bullets like spiders’ threads of light. 
When a bullet made a direct hit it would 
often bury itself deep in a man’s flesh be- 
fore bursting. 

Reaching a patch of shrubbery, we hid 
the car and remained inside waiting for 
sunrise. There would be nobody about in 
the settlement yet. About an hour later 
an animal barked twice. “The big car is 
here,” said my driver, answering in the 
same way. 

(The thrilling conclusion to this super- 
novel of fantastic adventure and daring 
action will appear in our next issue. We 
know that you wouldn't dare to miss it.) 
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THE REIGN OF THE REPTILES 
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( Continued from page 275 ) 



“By the way,” I asked, “did you dis- 
cover where Nu-Az and Yzul and those 
others did come from?” 

Sanders sprang up angrily. “My God! 
Have you missed the whole meaning — the 
whole truth of the thing? Don’t you re- 
member Nu-Az ’s words: ‘and we were 
made by the Luadans.’? Now do you un- 
derstand? The human race was created 
in the Luadati laboratories!” 

“That’s pure madness,” I said, control- 
ling myself with difficulty at the grotesque 
statement. “I’ll believe everything else. 
But that — never.” 

Sanders sat down and stared somberly 
at the wall. “Why not? The human race — 
the apes — and Heaven knows what else! 
The Luadans and their laboratory explain 
a lot of things — I can see them meddling, 
meddling, everlastingly meddling with 
life — sending out those puzzling blind al- 
leys and false shoots in the evolutionary 
tree — starting those dim legends of ser- 
pents who ruled — of the great Na- 
gas . . ._. ” 

“It’s insane,” I said. “If I were to be- 
lieve you, then I couldn’t have a little 
lizard cross my path without wanting to 
shut my eyes and run. Besides, your evo- 
lutionists and palaeontologists state that 
Man appeared long after the last of the 
reptiles.” 

“No,” said Sanders. “There was never 
any definiteness of time. And I was on 
the last fringe of the Mesozoic where all 
was changed.” He w’as talking half to 
himself. “Man and Apes both from the 
reptiles — Darwin and others knew this, 
but the bridging of the gap between rep- 
tile and mammal seemed insurmountable. 
The Luadans hold the key.” 

“They couldn’t create life,” I said in 
an effort to make him see reason. 

“Why? Life is only a chemical curios- 
ity. And anyhow, that isn’t the solution 



as Juan sees it. The scientists of Luada 
experimented with germ-cells from their 
own bodies — a warped and planned ecto- 
genesis — and man and his evolution were 
started. So you see, Juan isn’t so far from 
the common theory of Man’s descent 
from the reptiles. He’s just filled in the 
main link.” 

“I refuse to believe,” I said. “It’s too 
fantastic — it’s revolting. You were mis- 
led.” 

“I hope to God I was — though it all 
fits in with what Juan had anticipated be- 
fore the experiment.” 

“That reminds me,” I said suddenly. 
“Those men — you must know where they 
are. I’ll call police headquarters and have 
them taken for — ” 

“No,” Sanders said, smiling wanly at 
my excitement, “you won’t do anything 
like that. You see, I’ve made arrange- 
ments. Tomorrow I’m going back to the 
fern-jungle and Luada — to learn the 
truth once and for all.” 

• And even as he promised me that night, 

so he went; and as I write the con- 
clusion to this, my mind toys with San- 
ders’ incredible theories. Reptiles — man — 
and next the insects. 

And who knows what non-protoplas- 
mic cycles of malevolent monstrosities 
shambled in the primal ooze and vapor of 
a coalescing Earth, aeons before Nature 
even thought of the reptiles? And who 
can even guess at what anthropomorphic 
shapes will straddle the deathless night of 
this planet when our sun is an ember and 
reptile, man, and insect are all a forgot- 
ten dream? 

Sometimes, in moments of religious 
doubt, I envy Sanders, for it is in his 
power to know these things — from begin- 
ning to end, one and all, indisputably. 



THE END 
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THE WORLDS OF IF 

By Stanley G. Wembaum 

(Continued from page 285) 



“Hah?" 

"If!” cried van Manderpootz. “What 
you saw in the subjunctivisor was what 
would have happened if you had caught 
the ship!" 

“I know that." 

“But something quite different might 
have really happened ! Don’t you see ? She 
— she — Where are those old news- 
papers ?” 

He was pawing through a pile of them. 
He flourished one finally. “Here! Here 
are the survivors !" 

Like letters of flame, Joanna Caldwell’s 
name leaped out at me. There was even a 
little paragraph about it, as I saw once 
my reeling brain permitted me to read : 

“At least a score of survivors owe their lives to the 
bravery of twenty-eight year old Navigator Orris Hope, 
who patrolled both aisles during the panic, lacing life- 
belts on the injured and helpless, and carrying many 
to the port. He remained on the sinking liner until the 
last, finally fighting his way to the surface through the 
broken walls of the observation room. Among those who 
owe their lives to the young officer are: Patrick Owens- 
by, New York City; Mrs. Campbell Warren, Boston; 
Miss Joanna Caldwell, New York City M 



I suppose my shout of joy was heard 
over in the Administration Building, 
blocks away. I didn’t care; if van Man- 
derpootz hadn’t been armored in stubby 
whiskers, I’d have kissed him. Perhaps I 
did anyway; I can’t be sure of my ac- 
tions during those chaotic minutes in the 
professor’s tiny office. 

At last I calmed. “I can look her up !’’ 
I gloated. “She must have landed with 
the other survivors, and they were all on 
that British tramp freighter, the Osgood, 
that docked here last week. She must be 
in New York — and if she’s gone over to 
Paris, I’ll find out and follow her!" 

• Well, it’s a queer ending. She aw in 
New York, but — you see, Dixon Wells 
had, so to speak, known Joanna Caldwell 
by means of the professor’s subjunctivisor, 
but Joanna had never known Dixon Wells. 
What the ending might have been if — if — 
But it wasn’t; she had married Orris 
Hope, the young officer who had rescued 
her. I was late again. 



THE END 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

1. What is the scientific name for the age of reptiles? (See Page 266) 

2. How can the sodium atom be used as a clock? (See Page 274) 

3. Where in the sun has the sodium atom been located? (See Page 274) 

4. Give one of the prime essentials of survival. (See Page 276) 

6. In whose theory is it stated that time varies with the speed of a system? (See Page 278) 

6. Define the second dimension, the third, and the fourth. (See Page 288) 

7. In zoology, what is the genus homo ? (See Page 302) 

8. What is mass-hypnotism? (See Page 310) 

9. When cannot a susceptible person be hypnotized? (See Page 315) 

10. How are revolving mirrors used by hypnotists? (See Page 321) 

11. When did the famous French expedition of the Sahara Desert take place? (See Page 324) 

12. How can the flow of blood from a punctured artery be stopped? (See Page 328) 

13. What is the result of much sweating? (See Page 352) 

14. What do atoms consist of? (See Page 356) 

15. Tell briefly how the human circulatory system works. (See Page 368) 
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THE MAN WITH THE 4-DIMENSIONAL EYES 

By Leslie F. Stone 

(Continued from page 293) 



“I am, with your help. For years Dar- 
row has been searching every scientific 
periodical, studying every paper that 
would lead us to the end of our quest. 
Your paper, Professor Gaylor, appeared 
most logical to us. We decided that you 
were the man to send me to Calda if it 
were humanly possible. You have found 
the way. The rabbit has gone through 
safely ; there is no reason to suppose that 
you can’t do the same for me and such 
worldly goods I desire to take with me.” 

“And yOu’ve considered what this will 
mean to you — this passing through ? 
Have you stopped to consider what it will 
do to you — what it will make of you — 
that in Calda you will be a freak? — that 
possibly these furred people will find your 
smooth, hairless skin detestable, your black 
hair and eyes ugly — that you may be rid- 
iculed, despised ....?” 

Gaylor was surprised at the reception 
of his words. Fellows had jumped to his 
feet, turning blazing, though unseeing 
eyes upon him. “No — NO,” he cried with 
fire. "That is not so! It can’t be so ! They 
are a good, kind, civilized people. They 
will accept me for what I am, welcome 
me — and there is Majis . . . .” His voice 
softened on the name. “Majis won’t de- 
spise me. And I can no longer live in a 
world that does not contain her ! I in- 
tend to make her my wife !” 

“But what makes you believe that she 
will have you — that she will not dislike 
you ?” demanded the logical professor. 

“No — no, she can’t. I’ve not told you 
this before, professor, but you see — Majis 
knows me ! 

“Yes, that is true. She knows me. When 
we were children I used to bend over her, 
whisper into her ear — and she heard me ! 
Oh, I don’t say she actually heard, but 
somehow I managed to impress my per- 
sonality upon her. She feels my nearness. 
She has reached out to me, looked to me 
where I have been standing. I know she 



yearns for me, even as I yearn for her .... 

“And now — when her family would 
mate her with one of her kind, she is wait- 
ing — waiting for me, refuses to consider 
the other. And I must hurry— hurry, be- 
fore they wear down her resistance, be- 
fore she becomes desperate. I must go to 
her, I tell you — I must without further 
delay . ” 

He got to his feet, began to pace the 
floor, uncaring that he bumped into an 
occasional chair. 

Gaylor turned to Darrow, a question 
lying in the depths of his near-sighted 
eyes. But the secretary did no more than 
lift his shoulders in a shrug, his eyes go- 
ing to the young man, filling with sorrow 
as they rested upon him — in pity. Gaylor 
realized that he could not expect the man 
to aid him in preventing Fellows from 
doing the thing against which he had rec- 
ommended him; knew that it was up to 
him to do his part. 

Later, as Darrow helped him in the last 
minute preparations, the secretary said: 
“Even if I knew it meant his death, I 
should make no attempt to stop him, Pro- 
fessor. With all his millions, Gordon is 
the most unhappy of men. What if Majis 
and her world are a hallucination that 
does not exist? What if your machine 
means his death? Gordon Fellows, to use 
his own words, is a captive. Would you 
not free a trapped bird, send it out of the 
dark — into the light — even though you 
knew it had a dozen enemies that would 
kill it sooner or later? 

"No, Professor Gaylor, as much as I 
love him — as if he were my own son — I 
could not stop him from going.” 

He sighed and was silent, but only for 
a few moments. Suddenly he turned 
sharply upon Gaylor to declare some- 
thing in emphatic terms. “But I do be- 
lieve! I do know that Majis waits for 
him. And tonight — he goes to meet 
her .... ” 



THE END 
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THE BRANCHES OF TIME 

By David R. Daniels 

(Continued from page 303 ) 



I glanced at my watch. “Well, Bell, 

I must be going. Thanks for the amuse- 
ment I received from listening to your 
little piece of fiction. Let me see you 
again some time. Drop in and see us all, 
soon.” 

“I understand," my friend said as I was 
putting on my coat. “I believe I shall 
come back for you.” 

THE 



He was holding open the door for me 
when he spoke again. 

“Yes, I’ll be back for you,” he said 
again. “That is, unless I succeed in do- 
ing what I hope to. Maybe after that, I 
won’t be able to — or I will see a reason 
not to. Do you see what I mean?” 

“I don’t know," I said as the door 
closed behind me. 

END 



Wonder Stories presents 

The cream of contemporary Science-Fiction. A few of the forthcoming tales are: 

WORLD OF THE MIST by Laurence Manning is our new serial in two parts, starting 
in the next issue. This is not only one of Manning’s very best, but is one of the inter- 
planetary tales that our readers have been clamoring for so much lately. We could not 
name a more popular science-fiction author than Mr. Manning. 



THE IDEAL by Stanley G. Weinbaum merits the cover of the next number. All we want 
you to do is to read the author’s “The Worlds of If” in the current issue, which concerns 
the same characters and their antics, Dixon Wells and the super-conceited van Mander- 
pootz. “The Worlds of If” will give you a taste of the author’s style, if you have never 
read anything by him before. Weinbaum is the author of the most popular short science- 
fiction stories of 1934. 

THE ISLE OF MADNESS by Lilith Lorraine. Herein is presented another picture of 
the far future, as convincingly written as anything you have ever read. It ends on a note 
that will leave your mind at rest and preserve your faith in the future of mankind. 

ONE HUNDRED GENERATIONS by Philip Jacques Bartel. There is no need for 
us to remind you that an unusual treat is in store for you. TJour perusal of Mr. Bar- 
tel’s previous work automatically tells you that anything with this author’s name in 
the by-line is sure to be A-l science-fiction. 



THE COSMIC PANTOGRAPH by Edmond Hamilton. If you thought Hamilton’s 
“Eternal Cycle” in our March number was a masterpiece, you can think no less of his 
latest effort. It is a source of everlasting amazement to the editor when he finds that any 
author, even of Mr. Hamilton’s calibre, can secure and maintain such a high standard of 
composition. 

Watch for these stories in the next few issues, among 
many others by the leading authors in the field. 

WONDER STORIES Now I5« newsstxivds 



NOW 


EVERY PHASE OF MODERN SCIENCE 


ONLY 


• is discussed in the pages of EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS— 




features, articles, and departments written in an interesting, and non-tech- 
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nical .vein. Also plana for construction for the handy-man. 


Everyday Science and Mechanics 
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NOW ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 





Science Questions 
and Answers 



T HIS department Is conducted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on modem eeientfftB 
facta. As space is limited, we cannot undertake to answer more than three question© for each letter. 
The flood of correspondence received makes it impractical, , also, to print answers aa soon as we recelvu 
questions. However, questions of general interest will receive careful attention. 



THE ASSOCIATE SCIENCE EDITORS OP WONDER STORIES 
are nationally-known educators, who pass upon the scientific principles of all storks. 



ASTRONOMY 

Or. Clyde Ffcfwr. Ph.D. U-.O. 

Carator. The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 

Profeesor William 1. Luyten, Ph. D 

University of Minnesota. 

ASTROPHYSICS 

Donald H. MenzaJ. Ph.D. 

Harvard College Obisrvatory. 

AVIATION 

U. Ool. William A. Bevan, B.8., M.S..M.E. 

Air Corps Reserve. Prof ewer of Aeronau- 
tical Engineering, Iowa State College. 

Frefewcr Earl D. Hay. BA. M.8., M.E. 

Head Department Mechanical and Indus- 
trial Engineering and Professor of 
Aeronautics. Urrtrersitj of Kansas. 

Professor George 1. Higgles. 

B.9., Aero. Ena- 

Associate Professor of Aeronautical En- 
gineering, University of Detroit. 



Professor Felht W. Pavlowskl, 

M. & E.E., M.8. 
Department of Aeronautical Engineering. 
University of Michigan. 

Profwsw John E. Younger. 

B.8.. M.8.. Ph.D. 
Department Mechanical Engineering. 
University of California. 

BOTANY 

Professor Elmer G. Campbell 
Tfansyivesia College. 

Profess cc Margaret Clay Ferguson. Ph.0. 
Wellesley College. 

Professor C. €. Owens 
Oregon Agricultural College. 

CHEMISTRY 
Profeseor Gerald Wendt 
Editor. Chemical Reviews. 

ELECTRICITY 
Profetter F. E. Austin 
Formerly of Dartmouth College. 



ENTOMOLOGY 
William M. Wheeler 
Doan. Bussey Institution for Research in 
Applied Biology, Harvard University. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor Waldo A. TUsworth* 8.M. 

Alfred University. . 

MEDICINE 

David H. Keller. M.D. 

PHYSICS AND RADIO 
Ub deforest, Ph.D. 8c. 

PHYSIOS 

Professor A. L. Fltsh 
University of Maine. 

P8YCHQD0GY 
Or. Marjorie £. Babccsk 

Anting Director. Psychological 
Clinic, University of Hawaii. 

ZOOLOGY 

Dr. Joseph Q. Yoshloka 
Yale Ctaiversity, 



Curved Space 

Editor , Sciencb Questions and Answers: 

I have been a reader of your magazine for a con- 
siderable length of time, and find it immensely in- 
structive as a source of reading. 

I am a student at Long Island University and a 
mayor in science. In a few weeks I have to present 
a five minute speech on the following topic : “Is space 
curved, and if it is, has it boundaries?’' 

T will fee very thankful and grateful if you will 
oblige me with a description cf the above topic? 

J TILIOS H OBOWITZ. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

<We have published, from time to time, in these 
columns, many questions on carved space, and have 
printed many stories in which this subject has been 
discussed in detail. Space, according to one theory, is 
carved and therefore finite. This is more satisfying 
and understandable than the old one in which there 
is no limit to space — for we immediately ask, just 
how far is infinitudeT— «ad we contradict ourselves 
within the question. If space la curved, then, every- 
thing in it must be curved, and a straight line is 
really an arc. If we left the earth In a perfectly 
straight course, we would, after an unguessable length 
of time, return to our starting point without having 
made a curve in relation to the rest of the universe. 
Another, mono fantastic theory state© that our solar 
system is only an atom in a vaster world, but that 
does not do away with the problem of infinitude. It 
is interesting to speculate on the limits of space, but 
nan’s mind is certainly not equal to the task of solv- 
ing it, any more than an ant could comprehend the 



Odors 

Editor, Science Questions and Answeks: 

Will you please give me the fundamental, or basic 
principles in back of the following phenomena in 
the SQAA ? 

1. Odor: Difference between pleasing odors and 
foul. 

2. Light : Is it particle or wave ? 

3. Was the elemental theory in the story, “Tbe Eye 

of the Vulture," by Walter Kateley an accurate or 
plausible one? Lewis F. Toskance, 

Member 165 SFL, 
Winfield, Kan. 

( 1 . There is no essential difference between pleasing 
odors and fonl ones. Many odors you do not like Will 
be appreciated by some of your friends, and “vice 
versa," although there are many odors that are 
either universally liked or disliked by people — and 
yet, even these may effect direct opposites in other 
animals. A powerful odor may be either good or bad. 
The dictionary claims that odor is that quality of a 
material that renders it perceptible to the sense of 
smell. The odors of the seasons come chiefly from 
fiov/ers in the spring and early summer, from herbs 
and foliage in the later summer, and from withered 
leaves and ripened harvest in the fall. In winter, 
there is very little natural odor in the air. You will 
perhaps recall the refreshing odor that permeates the 
air just after a good electric storm, in which ozone 
figures chiefly. In the city we find many characteristic 
odors — in the subway, in automobile traffic, in the 
packing and shipping district. 

2. There ore two main theories explaining the na- 
ture of light, although neither has been proven ab- 
solute fact. Some scientists say that light is corn- 



workings of 
EDITOR) 



a modern office calculating machine. — 
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posed of tiny particles called “photons," wfcldh are 
neither electrons nor protons, but the most popular 
theory is that which claims Light to be an energy-wave 
emitted from luminous bodies. 

3. We do not have a copy of “The Eye of the Vul- 
ture” by Walter Kateley available, and therefore can- 
not discourse on his theories. — EDITOR.) 



The Circulatory System 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

I have read your instructive magazine for many 
long years and would like to impose on you now to 
the extent of making a request to your science editor. 
Would you oblige me by placing a simple diagram in 
the “Science Questions and Answers Department" of 
the human circulatory system of the blood? I am sure 
your other readers would appreciate this also. 

A. Morrow, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

(William Harvey has gone down in history for his 
discovery in the early seventeenth century of the 
manner In which the blood in the human body cir- 
culates. He experimented by tying veins and arteries. 
In the former case, the blood vessel swelled on the far 



C 




side of the heart, and in the Utter there was a 
rhythmic throb in addition to a swelling on the NEAR 
side of the heart. This told him that the blood leaves 
the heart via the arteries and returns via the veins. 

In the diagram, which you will find on this page, 
you will notice that the heart has four chambers. The 
blood is allowed to flow from the auricles to the ven- 
tricles, but the valves prevent a reverse process. Von 
often hear of people with “leaking valves," in which 
case some blood is allowed to make its way from 
the ventricles to the auricles* although this is a crit- 
ical condition. 



Blood leaves the heart via a large artery known 
as the aorta (A] from the left ventricle [LV], and 
is distributed throughout the body by Its many 
branches. The oxygen is finally carried to the cells 
of the body in the microscopic vessels known as capil- 
laries £C], and returns, minus the oxygen and nour- 
ishment, via the veins [V] into the right aurkle of 
the heart. From the right ventricle, into Hvhich thd 
valve passes the blood, it goes into the pulmonary 
artery |PA1 to the longs, where it regains its supply 
of oxygen. The pulmonary vein then carries it bade 
into the heart, left ventricle [LV]. Harvey, however, 
never knew of the existence of the capillaries and was 
mystified to the day of his death about how the blood 
got from the arteries to the veins. — EDITOR.) 



Magnetism 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

The earth is said to be & large magnet with a 
north pole and a south pole. If so. why couldn't 
someone make an airplane out of magnetised steel 
that would repel itself from the earth? Example: If 
the magneto-ship was in the northern hemisphere, 
the north pole of the ship would be made stronger 
than the south pole. This may be done by electro- 
magnet icing the north pole of toe ship and insulating 
the south pole from the electricity. As like poles ro- 
1 the ship will go up. As the north and south poles 
a magnet are at its ends, the ship will be vertical 
and the floors will be made correspondingly. 

Vbrtnbr V broom. 

Cleveland. O. 

(la the first place, you could not electromagnet!*© 
the north pate of a magnet and insulate the south 
pole at the same time in the manner you suggest, 
Futhermore, you would find it difficult to construct a 
powerful enough magnet to throw an article the sire 
of a ship away from the earth. The power of gravity 
[also a magnetic force of a different kind] Would hold 
H to the ground. The north magnetic pole, located 
somewhere around the Boothia Felix Peninsula in 
Canada, keeps moving constantly, and it is very 
difficult to locate it exactly. — EDITOR*) 



Einstein, a Billion, Stars 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

I have three simple and foolish questions to ask. I 
also think you will agree that they adhere somewhat 
to modern science. I feel justified in believing you 
will settle these queries in your Science Questions. 

1. Who is Einstein, and what is his age? 

2. What is a billion? 

3. What causes, a star to twinkle? 

Alfred Thomas. 

London, England 

(I. Professor Albert Einstein is a German-Swtss 
scientist, fifty-six years old, who originated the revolu- 
tionary theories of relativity. 

2. We are glad to receive this question. Britishers 
who read American publication a become confused 
when they see our figure for one billion, and the 
same might be said on the other side. In this country, 
one thousand millions compose a billion, while in 
Britain, a billion is a million millions, and the Ameri- 
can billion is just a thousand million, sometimes called 
a milliard, as it is in France. 

3. A star appears to “twinkle" because of the re- 
fraction of its rays through the atmosphere of the 
earth. Our air blanket has ripples and waves, and 
these inconsistencies are apparent when viewing the 
stars — EDITOR) 



THERE MUST BE 

some scientific question 

THAT IS BOTHERING YOU 

Do not hesitate to send 
it in to tbe 

SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 





The SCIEI 



O UR enrolment is nearing the one thousand mem- 
ber mark, as this issue goes to press, in all parts 
of the world. There are twenty organized Chap- 
ters with dozens of others in the making. An applica- 
tion for membership blank will be found in another 
part of the magazine. 



— a department conducted for members of the internet 
Science Fiction League in the interest of science-fi 
and its promotion. We urge members to contribute 
items of interest that they believe will be of value to 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS! 

FoMUSST J. ACKERMAN 
Eando Binder 
Jack D arrow 
Edmond Hamilton 
David H. Keller, M. 

P. Schuyler Miller 
Clark. Ashton Smith 
R. F. Starzl 



Hugo Gernsback, 

Executive Secretary 



NEW CHAPTERS 



Charles D. Hohnic, 

AnUtant Secretary 



Bloomington Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Nineteen. Director, Bob Tucker, 210 E. Grove 
St., Bloomington, III. 



Belfast Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Twenty. Director, Hugh C. Carswell, 6-8 Selina St,. 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



OTHER CHAPTERS 

There are organized Chapters of the League with 
regular meetings in the following cities. Addresses 
will be furnished upon request. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Lewiston, Idaho ; Erie, Pa. ; Los 
Angeles, Calif. ; MonticeHo, N. Y. ; Mayfield. Pa. ; 
Lebanon, Pa. ,* Jersey City, N. J. : Lincoln. Neb. : 
New York, N. Y. ; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Oakland. Calif. ; 
Elizabeth, N. J. ; Chicago, 111. ; Tacoma, Wash. ; Austin, 
Tex. ; Leeds, England ; and Millheim. Pa. 



PROPOSED CHAPTERS 

Every member of the League who possibly can should 
belong to some Chapter — one of those listed in either of 
the above two sections, or in the list to follow. If 
there is not a Chapter located near you, you can start 
one yourself. Simply write in to Headquarters and we 
will send you complete information. To join one of 
the Chapters mentioned here, just ask us for the com- 
plete address of the one you are interested in and 
we will put you in touch with the local Director. We 
have active members in the following cities who would 
like to organize Chapters: 

Akron, O. ; Winfield, Kan. ; Bakersfield, Calif. : Bal- 
timore, Md. ; Belleville, N. J., Belmont, Mass. : Besse- 
mer, Ala. ; Lovell, Wyo. ; Boston, Mass. ; Bronx, N. Y. ; 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; Caldwell, Ida. ; Cape Town, South 
Africa ; Clarion, Iowa ; Danville, Va. ; Darien. Conn. ; 
Denver, Colo. ; Des Moines, Iowa ; East New York, 
N. Y. ; E. St. Louis, 111.; Elmira, N. Y. ; Far Rock- 
away, N. Y. ; Flint, Mich. ; Houston, Tex. ; Hull. Eng- 
land ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Johnson City, Tenn. ; Johns- 
town, Pa. ; Lawrence, Kan. ; Leicester, England ; Liver- 
pool, England ; London, England ; Mancelona. Mioh. ; 
Mercedes, Tex. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Moline, 111.; Honolulu, T. H. ; Baoolod, P. I.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla. ; Quincy, Mass. ; Rockdale. Tex. : 
Sacramento, Calif. ; San Francisco, Calif. ; Seattle, 
Wash. ; Southall. England ; Springfield, Mo. ; Staten 
Island, N. Y, ; St. Louis, Mo. ; Shanghai. China ; Syd- 
ney, Australia ; Washington, D. C. ; Wichita, Kan. ; 
Yonkers, N. Y. ; East Orange, N. J. ; Christchurch, 
New Zealand : Warren, Wyo. ; Lakeport, Calif. ; and 
San Diego, Calif. 



All members are free to use this column with a 
limit of six insertions per year per member. Mem- 
bers are warned against questionable mail that their 
insertions may bring in from outsiders. 

Frank I. Galopin, 16 Shamrock St., Peabody. Mass. 
— members of both sexes, all ages, interested in chem- 
istry. 

Henry Lewis, Jr., La Roche, S.D. — members in 
other countries. 

Mrs. Virginia Parks Parker, Box 258, Morigold, 
Miss. — she has lived in Shanghai, Honolulu, Rangoon, 
etc., and is able to writ© interesting letters to other 
members of either sex. 

Raymond A, Cass, 7 Hinderwell St., Princes Ave., 
Hull, Yorks., England — members between the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen. 

Roy Test Jr., 1244% W. 98rd St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. — wants to write to a student of printing in 
or out of the U. S. Must be a science-fiction fan. No 
other restrictions. \ 



MEMBERSHIP IN CHAPTERS 

As we have promised the members of the League, 
we are now publishing this list of the twenty Chapters 
of the organization that have already been fully 
formed, with the latest list of members. If this list 
meets with approval, a similar one will appear every 
six months, giving the latest enrolments of each 
branch. We feel that this is necessary in view of 
the fact that new members are joining Chapters every 
day, and others drop out from time to time, due h> 
moving away from the Chapter or other reasons. We 
do not absolutely guarantee that some changes have 
not been made within Chapters since this list was 
compiled on March 29, 1985 — our first birthday. The 
member number follows the name. 

Brooklyn Science Fiotion League, Chapter Num- 
ber One. Director, George Gordon Clark (1). Other 
members: Arthur L. Selikowlt* (58), Fred G. Pohl, 
Jr. (490), Herman Leventman (589), Bernard Sima- 
kow (228), Morris Miller (274), Meyer Solomon (419), 
and Irving Kosow (802). 

Lewiston Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Two. Director, Stuart Ayers (69). Other mem- 
bers: Howard Copeland (498), Betty Snyder (729), 
Duane W. Rimel (570), and Dwight Edwards (131). 
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Ebib Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Three. Director, Jack SchaUer (81). Other members: 
Robert Broscbe (548), Paul Rosanski (547), Harold 
Nyberg (734), BUI Coffey (732), John Sunda (733), 
Richard Glenn (528), Jack Lindsay (827), Edward 
Spadacene (826), James Duncan (828), Donald Seiter 
(829), and Paul SchaUer (830). 

Los Awsmm Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Four. Director, E. C. Reynolds (315). Other 
members: William S. Hofford (285), Alfred H. 

Meyer (502), Donald H. Green (96), Alvan Mussen 
(871), John C. Rohde, Jr. (401), and Roy Test, Jr. 
(417). 

Monticello Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Five. Director, William Rothleder (82). Other 
members: Walter Seheible (544), David A. Kyle 

(359), Charles Kaufman (693), Israel Ellenberg 
(695), and Abraham Wolf (596). 

Mayfield Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Six. Director, John Tomciyk (161). Other mem- 
bers: Anthony Kasheta. (888), Anthony Champe 

(505), George Fife (391), Robert Weir (506), George 
Tomczyk (390), and John Kulkosky (389). 

Lebanon Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Seven. Director, LeRoy C. Bashore (567). Other 
members: John S. Shoimder (115), Clarence Rude- 
geair (580), John H. Derakny, Jr. (692), William 
Sheaffer, Jr. (591), Raymond “Bud" Harvey (609), 
Joseph Oberly (629), and Leroy Horst (648). 

Jersey City Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Eight. Director, Theodore Lutwiniak (26). Other 
members: Ernst A. Hottendorf (482), Albert Casper 
(320), Joseph M. Uhorehak (654), Michael Lutwiniak 
(659), Claude Reiter, Jr. (151), and Joseph Milne 
(806). 

Lincoln Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Nine. Director, P. H. Thomson (574). Other mem- 
bers: James Kieretead (290), Miles J. Brener, M.D. 
(668), Stanley Breuer (669), Max Jenkins (670), 
and G. W. Baltzley (671). 

New York Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Ten. As was explained in our last issue, this 
Chapter is undergoing a complete re-organization due 
to a lack of activity and enthusiasm on the part of 
its members. The new Chapter will be announced 
shortly. 

Philadelphia Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Eleven. Director, Milton A. Rothman (34). 
Other members: Charles H. Bert (633), Paul A. 

Hunter (239), and Raymond Peel Mariella (18). 

Oakland Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Twelve. Director, Robert F. Keith (377). Other 
members: Fred Anger (513), and Bob Myrbach 

(703). 

Elizabeth Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Thirteen. Director, Alfred Friedlander (700). 
Other members: Norma Friedlander (705), and Ber- 
nard Lip ton (699). 

Chicago Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Fourteen. Director, William H. De lien back (5). 
Other members: Eando Binder (Hon. 2), Jack Dar- 
tow (Hon. 3), Harry -Boosel (10), Joe! Pomerene, 
Jr. (35), James Pomerene (49), Howard Funk (132), 
George Harman (531), Walter L. Dennis (494), John 
A. Bauer (723), Milton J. Latzer (728), James E. 
Toohey (749), Allen Kline (765), Jack R. Binder 
(761). Paul J. McDermott (763), Ben Dick (764), 
Pershing Day (147), Bob Hulten (163), Charles H. 
McDuffey (702), Albert Fedor (794), Michael M. 
Popovits (575), William Lynn (836), and Norman 
Brim (887). This is by far our finest, largest, and 
most active Chapter. 

Tacoma Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Fifteen. Director, Jaitaee L. Busey (307). Other 
members: Rufus fi. Beall (765), George W. Roistad 
(766). Robert W. Forbing (767), Rev. Robert S. Bur- 
rill (768), E. E. Billings (769), Floyd 1. Burrill (770). 
Ray Gundlach (771), Warren S- Burrill (772), Bid 
Boudwin (773), Horace Hardg rove (774), Mary Helen 
Mee (775), Harold Pumphrey* (776), Lawrence Mix 
(777), and E. Walter Parcel (778). 

Austin Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Sixteen. Director, D. R. Welch (484). Other mem- 
bers: James Ward (605), W. W. Spivine (606), and 
Judeon Thomas (607). 

Leeds Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Seventeen. Director, D. W. F. Mayer (813). Other 
members: Raymond W. Robeon (814), William G. 
Stone (815), and Colin H. Macklin (816). This, our 
first foreign Chapter, and those following, were 
chartered after our first birthday. 



East Penn Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Eighteen. Director, Glenn A u miller (846). Other 
members: Richard A. Frank (663), John R. Miller, 
Jr. (724), Franklin Bartges (666), K. Russell Miller 
(586), and William Duck (845). 

Bloomington Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Nineteen. Director, Bob Tucker (68). Other 
members: James Tucker (874), Leroy Lishka (875), 
and Kathryn Cain (876). 

Belfast Science Fiction League, Chapter Number 
Twenty. Director, Hugh C. Carswell (863). Other 
members: William McBride (885), and Fern ley Mc- 
Clenahan (886). 

Addresses of these Chapters will be furnished upon 

request. 



CHAPTER NEWS 

William Rothleder, the Director of the Monticello 
(N. Y.) Chapter, informs us that the meetings of his 
branch are to be suspended for the summer, to be 
resumed the first Sunday in September. 

Eric Liefson, who once volunteered to be the Di- 
rector of a Chapter to be formed in Mason City, Iowa, 
states that his friend, Ed Hunter, would like the 
post in his place. Members around Mason City can 
6eeure his address from Headquarters. 

The new Chapter in Bloomington of Bob Tucker’s 
is interested in getting members from their “twin 
city," Normal, 111. At the first meeting of this Chap- 
ter on May 16. it was decided to hold meetings on 
the 15th and 30th of each month. No officers have 
been elected so far. Mr. Reynolds was sent several 
movie petitions, and plans were made for the pos- 
sible issuance of a Chapter publication. Janies Tucker 
told the other members all about the latest science- 
fiction movie, and the Director gave a talk on the 
reproduction of sound in sound pictures. This Chap- 
ter may rent old science-fiction films when their 
treasury is inflated. 

In Belfast, Ireland, the local Chapter elected of- 
ficers at their first meeting, and it was decided that 
there will be regular dues, the amount to be decided 
upon later. 

The Lebanon Chapter, according to the Director, 
LeRoy C. Bashore, is not as active of late as he’d 
like it, bnt only one member has been dropped out 
because of lack of interest. He intends to band to- 
gether all the enthusiastic members and make a drive 
for new ones. 

From Leeds, England, we hear that our first for- 
eign Chapter expects many new members in addition 
to the original four, now that they have their Charter. 
They have created a club library at the Director’s 
home for the use of the members, who also contribute 
the volumes. The library includes many science- 
fiction magazines, including the short-lived British 
paper, “Scoops," and many books. Another meet- 
ing was held on May 4th, at which time members 
were invited to bring their friends. 

“Owing to my employment," writes E. C. Reynolds, 
“which happens to be mostly night work, I am tender- 
ing my resignation as Director of the Loe Angeles 
Chapter of the Science Fiction League." We are 
certainly sorry to see Mr. Reynolds have to do this, 
but he tells us that two members are acting as tem- 
porary Directors until a new regular Director is 
elected. 

As we have already stated, the Chicago Chapter of 
the League is the most active and has the most and 
best-known members. Edward E. Chappelow, a sci- 
ence-fiction author and new member of this Chapter, 
at first wanted to form another Chapter in Chicago, 
until he attended a meeting of Dellenback’s. His let- 
ter of May 7th says, in part: 

“A* a new member of the fast-growing Chicago 
Chapter of the Science Fiction League, I would like 
to tell all non-members just what they are missing 
by not connecting with some Chapter of the League 

“By telling them of a few of the many interesting 
events which were e row (led into the two meetings 
that I have attended, that one-thousand membership 
mark should be swept far behind. 

“Our Chapter in proving to be an extremely edu- 
cating club. The talks on chemistry, electricity, as- 
tronomy, and other scientific subjects by members 
familiar with these branches of science are opening 
up our eyes to many things we did not know before. 

“In addition to these lectures, our Chapter is not 
only encouraging the produet ion of scientific motion 
pictures, but is actually using them in our club room, 
and what, outside of our Wonder Stories, is more 
stirring to a science fan than science pictures? 
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“Talking of Wonder Stories reminds me of an- 
other reason why every fan should become a Lbagub 
member. At our meetings, the lads fairly tear apart 
the stories of W.S. in their discussions of the contents. 
Woe to the author of a W.S. story if he makes a 
scientific mistake in his work, for the boys will surely 
find it. This period of discussion is proving very edu- 
cational to all, for many interesting subjects arise. 

“I want to thank the League officers for connecting 
me with this live and active Chapter. I also appre- 
ciate the manner in which the staff of W.S. is back- 
ing up the League. I doubt if even Mr. Gernsback, 
who is a real scientific pioneer, realizes what a great 
work he has started in his liberal work in building 
the League. 

“I have only one complaint as a member of the 
Chicago Chapter,” concludes Mr. Chappelow. “When 
we hold a meeting, no one wants to go home before 
midnight — and I least of all.” 

The enrolment of this Chapter, according to a last- 
minute bulletih, is now about thirty members. Some 
advancement! The assistant Director, Allan P. Kline 
(son of the famous Otis AdeJbert Kline) will take 
charge of meetings during the summer while the Di- 
rector, William H. Dellenback, is vacationing in Mich- 
igan. We are sorry to learn from the Direotor that 
he has been told by the authorities that old films 
deteriorate after a while, and many science-fiction, 
movies may be unavailable because of this. 

Still on the Chicago Chapter, the high notes of re- 
cent meetings are as follows: March 10, 16 present. 
By-laws drawn up. Publicity schemes discussed, also 
means of reviving old science-fiction movies. Ten cent 
dues passed. Walter Dennis spoke on the relation of 
astronomy to science- fiction, followed by discussion. 
Five new members elected to the Chapter. March 29 : 
16 present. Club library formed and discussed. More 
publicity schemes planned. A. Fedor gave- a talk on 
science-fiction in general. Dues collected. April 14 : 
18 present. New member elected to the Chapter. 
Treasury report showed $1.10. John Bauer was made 
club librarian upon the resignation of Paul J. Mc- 
Dermott. Plans for securing old science-fiction films 
formulated. Eando Binder, popular author, talked on. 
chemistry of the future. Many science-fiction maga- 
zines were donated to the club library by Michael 
Popovits. May 6 : the old scientifilm, “The Lost 
World” was shown to the members and an audience of 
over one hundred, mostly students. Members con- 
tributed fifteen cents each to defray the expense of 
renting the film. Following this, a short business 
meeting was held. Twenty-two members were present, 
four visitors, and four new members were elected 
into the Chapter. Meetings are held in Burton Court 
of the University of Chicago. Other Directors will 
certainly have to step lively to let their Chapters 
equal this one. 

At a meeting of the Brooklyn Chapter on April 
24th, the officers of Secretary and Treasurer were 
combined and dues were abolished. F. G. Pohl, Jr. 
was elected Assistant Director by a three to one vote. 
The proposal of the New York Chapter to form all 
local groups into a greater New York branch was 
voted down. Two new members were elected to the 
Chapter. The Brooklyn Reporter, the Chapter organ 
that has become so popular among fans, is to cut 
out their joke column and eliminate humor from the 
science column. Leventman will write up the League 
page, Wollheim will compose the “Hall of Fame” de- 
partment, Clark will take care of the collector’s hints, 
and Selikowitz will be in charge of the “Let's Pick 
’Em Apart” section. The “Memories” article is to 
be left out from now on. The third issue of “The 
Brooklyn Reporter,” by the way, is a great improve- 
ment over previous numbers, and we suggest that all 
members write to the Director, George Gordon Clark, 
Brooklyn SFL, 8709 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for a copy of this booklet. You will find it filled with 
a quantity of information that will well be worth your 
attention. 

At another meeting of the Brooklyn Chapter on 
May 15, the Secretary announced that he would have 
to leave the Chapter, as he is moving out of Brooklyn 
in June. The matter of the formation of the East 
New York Chapter, which will be subordinate to the 
Brooklyn branch, was left for the next meeting. The 
current issue of “The Brooklyn Reporter” was dis- 
cussed. 

Two members were absent from the March 6 meet- 
ing of the Erie SFL, held at 7 :80 p. m. Plans were 
made for a hike on Saturday of that week. Refresh- 
ments were served. The assistant Director, Dick Glenn, 
opened the March 20 meeting. Jack Schaller gave a 



lecture on the subject, “The Purpose of the Soubnoe 
Fiction League.” He also reviewed five science-fiction 
books. A debate on “The Possibility of Time Travel” 
was held by the members, with the affirmative side 
winning. Refreshments were served. The Director 
was absent from the April 4 meeting ; therefore it 
was opened by Dick Glenn again. Schaller was ill. 
A trial copy of the Chapter’s bulletin, “The Ink Blot,” 
with Dick Glenn as the editor, was distributed to each 
member and met with instant approval. Science-fiction 
topics were discussed till about ten o’clock. 

Due to a sad lack of response, there were no meet- 
ings held by the Jersey City Chapter in the months of 
April and May, although the third Thursday in June 
was set aside for one at Member Uhorchak’s home. 

George W. Greene of Mercedes, Texas., is desirous 
to form a local Chapter, but will willingly allow any- 
one else to be the Director. He suggests that each 
Chapter be divided into departments of science — hav- 
ing such officers as Chief Biologist, etc., and some of 
our more scientific Chapters might like this idea enough 
to carry out Member Greene's suggestion. 



GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

Henry Lewis, Jr., Member 682, has a method of 
his own of spreading science-fiction. He is very tal- 
ented at writing themes in school and offers to help 
the other students with theirs. In doing this, he al- 
ways brings “in science-fiction one way or another. The 
teachers started to notice this (way out in South 
Dakota) and inquired of Lewis what it was all about. 
Now one of the two teachers is a regular science- fiction 
fan. That's using his wits I 

F. H. Beal, a member in England, recently placed 
an article about science-fiction in a local paper to 
attract members into the Science Fiction League in 
his country. It was very well-written and we do 
not doubt that it will bring results. The title was 
“To Lovers of Fiction.” “Give science-fiction a trial.” 
winds up Member Beal. 

Thomas M. Mallett of Sydney, Australia, submitted 
his First Science Fiction Test several months late and 
it cannot, therefore, be considered. We will extend 
the length of time for our members in Europe one 
month from the American closing date, and will add 
even an extra month for our members in other parts 
of the world. This will be a help to those in Australia 
in particular, but three months late is just a bit too 
much. We hope that Mr. Mallett will have better luck 
with the Second Test. 

Oswald Train, a new member but an old fan, sub- 
mitted a printed science-fiction story of his, a tale of 
the prehistoric days entitled “The Lord of the 
Swamps,” appearing in the Barnesboro (Pa.) Star 
of April 18. It is .very well done, and we hope that 
Mr. Train will favor Wonder Stories with some of 
his science-fiction for our consideration. 

A most peculiar coincidence occurred at Headquar- 
ters last month. Two letters were received in the 
same day, both from Australia (Sydney and Brisbane) 
and both suggesting the same idea for the first time. 
The letters asked for the League to state the number 
of members on each continent each month. The idea 
is now under consideration. 



THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Several members have already sent in their liflt3 of 
science-fiction publications, books and stories that ap- 
peared in other than science-fiction magazines. Head- 
quarters will not compile the complete work until J. O. 
Bailey of Chapel Hill, N. C., finishes his portion, 
which will probably be the best of them all. P. Schuyler 
Miller, who suggested the bibliography in the first 
place, is getting together with Walter Dennis of Chi- 
cago to make a better job of it. If you know of any 
rare science-fiction* do not hesitate to send in your list. 
Remember to state when and where each story vyas 
published, and a few words as to the nature of the 
tale, such as “time- travel,” or "life in the future,” etc. 



THE “ELECSTRICK” SHOW 

“I hope science-fiction fans, and particularly League 
members interested in scientifilms, did not miss the 
demonstration at the May Company Exhibition Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles on March 30th,” writes Foe- 
rest J. Ackerman. “Mr. Kenneth Strickf addon pre- 
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sented his scientific entertainment titled 'Elecstriek/ 
Mr. Strickfadden is the creator of the 'Alpha-Gamma 
Converter,’ ‘Harmoneye/ 'Cosmic-ray Diffuser/ ‘Proton 
Selector/ and others of the fantastic-effect machines 
which science screen enthusiasts have seen in the 
films ‘Frankenstein/ ‘Six Hours to Live/ ‘It’s Great 
to be Alive/ 'The Vanishing Shadow/ ‘Mystery Liner/ 
■Just Imagine/ The Lost City/ etc. His electrical en- 
tertainment also included some interesting experiments 
in magnetism, a stroboscopic wheel illusion, ultra- 
sound amplification, and concluded with a thrilling 
million and a half volt electric bolts spectacle.” 



NOTICES 

Members who would like to form local Chapters 
need only have three members to secure their Char- 
ters. After the Chapter is organized, members will 
come in more quickly. 

There are no dues or fees of any kind conducted 

by League Headquarters. 

We urge all of our members and readers to send 
their names to E. C. Reynolds, 8235% Descans© Dr., 
Los Angeles, Calif., telling him that they will be 
willing to support any new science- fiction movies 
that may be produced in Hollywood. These petitions 
will be submitted to the studios. 

Members of the Science Fiction League can se- 
cure. discounts on current science-fiction books by 
writing for them to the publishers requesting, as a 
member of the League, the discount such persons are 
due. 

There are still several members who have not claimed 
their certificates. If you cannot call personally at our 
office for it, send fifteen cents to cover handling and 
mailing costs. You will find it necessary to have a 
certificate in order to enter any Chapter, and for 
other times when identification is necessary. 

Headquarters has prepared a four-page leaflet 
adopted from our editorial in the May, 1934, issue of 
Wonder Stories-; which outlines the rules and pur- 
poses of the League, with an application. These will 
be provided free of charge to those who wish to join 
and have not already done so, or to members who 
want to convert others. Please send a stamp to cover 
mailing cost. 

Due to lack of space, the number of pages allotted 
to the Science Fiction League department has been 
reduced. Much of the material repeated month after 
month has been omitted, and will be in future issues. 
If there is anything we have not made dear, or if 
you desire further information concerning the League, 
juat write in to Headquarters and we will do our 
best to enlighten you. 



SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of how you 
can help the Science Fiction League: 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
League, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Science Fiction League 
and its activities. You may have some valuable ideas 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives, so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(8) If you are a student in high school or college, 
try to form a Chapter of the League in the building, 
with students as members. Most educational institu- 
tions allow for clubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standards as 
high as the Science Fiction League. These school 
Chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any other 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the League), 
send your name to us with those of all other members 
who wish to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 

( 4 ) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readers. 

(5) Study science-fiction carefully and form a series 
of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential followers on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment’s notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two, is very important to the 
purpose, of the League. All members who are instru- 
mental in securing any special attention to the League 
will receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

The League has one prime purpose — to spread 
the worthy gospel of science- fiction. That is the basis 
of the League, and its goal will not be reached until 
everyone knows of science-fiction and respects it as 
the most powerful literary force in the world. We can 
hardly hope for this for a long time to come, but 
every scheme, plan, or idea that will aid us in reach- 
ing that goal is welcome. New ones will be broached 
every month by the executives and members — will 
you do your . part ? We do not expect every member 
to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas, but we 
will appreciate all suggestions offered. 

If you have not as yet joined the League and wish 
to do so, you will find application blanks in another 
part of the magazine. 



YOfJR VOTE PLEASE 

In order to get a more accurate picture of what type of stories our readers 
desire, we have appended a voting coupon below which we ask you to be kind 
enough to hi! out, If you do not wish to mutilate the magazine, be good enough 
to write or type information in the form of a letter or postal card. 

The editors endeavor to give you exactly the sort of material you desire. 

Editors, WONDER STORIES. 



I give you herewith on the type of fiction which I prefer most. 1 have marked 
in the provided squares my likes and dislikes. 
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Interplanetary Stories 
Tales of Biological Monstrosities 
Social Life in the Future 
Fantastic Satire, Humor, Comedy 
Scientific Detective Stories 
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Stories of Chemical and 
Physical Experiments 
Exploration into Weird, 

Unknown Lands 

Any Other 


Name . . . 










Address . 










City & State 




I N this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
ohoiee of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
op occasionally, it is up to you to voice your opinion. 
It makes no difference whether your letter is com- 
plimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good. 



old-fashioned briokbat. All are equally welcome. 
All of your letters, as much as space will allow, 
will be published here for the benefit of all. Due 
fco the large influx of mail, no communications 
to this department are answered individually un- 
less 26c in stamps, to cover time and postage, is 
remitted. 



SPECIAL BRITISH EDITION 



A Fellow Sufferer 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Why is it that school, detective stories, and love 
stories reign supreme, whereas science-fiction stories, 
with all their vast scope — interplanetary travel, time 
travel, psychological phenomena, and above ail, the 
sense of vastness, which the science-fiction fan digests 
as a hungry man digests a long-awaited meal, are 
tossed aside by the greater portion of the people of 
this world, like so much rubbish? Is it the lack of 
intelligence on the part of the “trash reading” public, 
or it is a psychological defect — a defect brought about 
by the reading of the wrong kind of science-fiction, 
viz. : the mad doctor, his daughter, and the hand- 
some young man, the story ending up with the only 
sane two of the party becoming insane — and so ruin- 
ing the good science-fiction? 

I have tried to bring science-fiction to approxi- 
mately two hundred children by introducing it into 
the school magazine. You, Mr. Gemsback, are im- 
mune, even from Mr. Wollheim and Mr. Kaletsky, 
from such demands as “Give us our money back !” 
and “We want school stories,” and “Stop giving us 
that ‘science trash!'” You, also, are immune from 
physical hurt ; how would you like two hundred mag- 
azine fans (or fiends) armed with rulers, blotting 
papers dipped in ink, elastic bands, from which they 
fire a terrific bombardment of pellets, after your 
blood? If you had what I had to contend with, being 
editor, author, and article writer, you would have to 
go about in one of those armoured cars I hear so 
much about. I tried them with a simple scientific 
story which I blush to call such, and a terrific war 
(I mean massacre) took place — two boys being 
totally lost in a pile of books — whilst the other 
(poor fellow) rushed straight into the teacher’s arms. 
I have also tried them with a Science Questions and 
Answers department — what else do you think I 
should try, to make science-fiction popular? 

Would science-fiction and science film fans please 
send me their names and addresses — at 117 Walworth 
Road, London, S.E.17 — stating what science- fiction 
films they would like to see, and I wHl approach 
the manager of my local cinema and try to do in 
England the good work Mr. Reynolds is doing in 
America. You see, it’s impossible for British science- 
fiction fans to go all the way to America to see 
a science-fiction film. As you Americans would say, 
“I’ll try to fix it over here, in London.” 

Now for the criticisms: 

In the February issue, “The Robot Aliens” by 
Eando Binder was great, but I did not enjoy it as 
much as “Dawn to Dusk” (this was Mr. Binder’s 
masterpiece) — perhaps it was because it was a dif- 
ferent type of science story. 

“The Fatal Glance” by Derwin Lesser; as it said 
on the contents page, this was a thought-provoking 
story. A sequel, please. 

“The Truth Gas” by Edmond Hamilton — no ob- 
jections. 

“The Life Detour” by David H. Keller — very fair. 

The March issue: Boy! Keep it up, authors. Great! 
Great! Great! I cannot say which was the best story 



in this issue, because they were all of different types 
— but whatever types they were of, they excelled 
themselves beyond redemption ; therefore, we nwst 
have more stories from these authors. 

Now, with regard to “The Hidden Colony” by Ot- 
frid von Hanstein. The first two parts of the serial 
I “just couldn’t get into,” but having read all the 
other stories,' and having nothing else to read. I had 
to read the third part — Boy! Was it a good story, or 
was it a good story ! ! ! 

With regard to the spelling in your magazine. I 
approached a friend and told him that the word 
colour was spelt c-o-l-o-r. I have noticed the word 
many times in W.S. so it cannot be a spelling mis- 
take. Could you tell me, please, if words are spelt 
like that in American literature? Better still, why 
not give us an Editorial on the English language? 
Talking about Editorials, Mr. Gernsback, keep yours 
going — they’re simply great. 

As I have informed you in the earlier part of my 
letter, I have written a few, simple iwience stories. 
Besides these, I have written some, such as are pub- 
lished by your magazine, for my friends, who would 
all march many miles for W.S. (he would) and I 
wonder if you could give me a little advice, such as — 
length of stories, time stories should take to write, 
and exactly what stories you wish me to write. As 
was stated by another magazine, I see no reason 
why I should not furnish you with new and original 
plots, even though I am only fourteen (it seems the 
custom to state one’s age, now) and at the same time, 
with the aid of good science, make the stories inter- 
esting and readable. Why not print a few science 
plays, which could be acted by the readers? 

Yours until W.S. is shattered by some gigantic cos- 
mic disaster and even after. ^ IJhrkin, 

London, England. 

P.S. I will not say I dare you to print this letter 
and ray announcement. I will only say I hope, and 
I will be greatly indebted, that you will print this — 
even if you do print it, I will not see it until a few 
months time — thanks all the same. 

(We certainly sympathize with you — a fellow editor 
— and hope that you too will soon become immune 
to the abuse “dished” out to editors by the vast 
majority of readers. It certainly is a task to be one 
among the multitude, isn’t it? We sent you our 
“Suggestions to Authors” and hope to receive your 
work for our consideration. Perhaps the children in 
your school cannot appreciate your work. You ask 
us how else you can spread science-fiction there. You 
might try distributing a few copies of Wonder 
Stories, if you have not' already. 

You are right about the hackneyed science-fiction 
stories with ancient plots appearing in other maga- 
zines and newspapers forming a bad impression with 
the general public, who will rarely, therefore, tackle 
Wonder Stories as a source of reading, believing 
that the magazine contains the same low standard of 
material found in other places. 

We hope that your appeal to English science-fic- 
tion fans will bring you the desired response. Mr. 
Reynolds, from all reports, is making out quite well 
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here in America, already having several thousands 
of names to his list of petitions. 

You are right in assuming that the correct spell- 
ing for the world “colour” in this country is without 
the u — “color.” The same goes for arbor, harbor, 
labor, and many other words. Some Americans still use 
the English system in this country, although it is 
not standard. It is also called the “old American” 
etylc, which was used when our country was. young. 
There are many differences between the English lan- 
guage as used in England and America. Every 
people have their colloquialisms also — words and 
phrases peculiar to a certain locality or nation. There 
ase any number of slang terms used in this country 
every day that most Englishmen would find trouble 
in interpreting, and of course the same can be said 
for the American wrestling with the King's English. 
For the word excellent, you say ’“topping” and we 
say “swell” to many things. There are many other 
instances we could cite. — EDITOR .) 



Poor Wollheim! 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I am very pleased that you printed that joke of 
Donald A. WoHheim’s in “The Reader Speaks,” March, 
1935. I think that almost everyone who read it must 
have laughed. Why don’t you have a “comic section” 
in Wonder Stories and get that guy to "Star” in it? 
However, looking at It seriously, your “Editorial” 
comment was fine, and almost everyone will agree 
that Wollheim is narrow-minded. 

Now I have got that load off my mind and I will 
finish this letter. Thanks for the last serial, “The 
Hidden Cokmy” by Otfrid von Hanstein. It was 

Arthur Hulmb. 

Lancashire, England. 

(.It seems to us that Wollheim has been thoroughly 
beaten and it is about time to “lay off” him. He has 
probably learned his lesson by now and will think 
twice before he blasphemies to an editor again, unless 
he enjoys being pounced upon by the readers. Or 
maybe we're wrong. — EDITOR.) 



Comment from Abroad 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

A reader, in the April issue, says the magazine 
used to be called Science Wonder StDries. He says 
he cannot understand why you changed the title. 
Well, he can’t have read much of the last twelve 
months’ issues. Put some more science in the. stones. 
There is but little in them and some of this little 
is wrong. Thi6 applies especially to the serials. They 
have been interesting enough, but they failed to 
make an impression on my mind. The sort of serials 
you have been publishing lately present no new and 
original conceptions ; they give no food for thought. 
They give no idea of unplumbed depths, of fresh and 
broader horizons. They are just stories, enjoyed when 
read, but soon forgotten. For a story containing new 
ami original conceptions, I would cite as an example 
Tame’s “Time Stream.” Bring on Campbell, Smith, 
and Taine. Just think of it, not an outstanding serial 
for twelve months, from March, 1984 (when “The 
Exile of the Skies’* finished) to March, 1985 (when 
“In Caverns Below” began). Let’s hope we get an- 
other serial worthy of the past before March, 1936. 
Bring the serials up to the old standard, when serials 
like “The Time Stream,” “The Final War,” and “The 
Brood of Helios” used to run consecutively. Keep off 
foreign stories. Fletcher Pratt would do better writing 
new stories than translating old ones. His “On- 
slaught from Rigel” was far better than any he has 
translated. 

The short stories and noveletes have improved. 
Weinbaum and Keller have seen to that. “A Martian 
Odyssey,” and its sequel, “Valley of Dreams” were 
masterpieces surpassing even “The Moon Era” and 
“One Way Tunnel,” Dr. Keller’s best story since 
“The Metal Doom.” Stories by two English authors, 
PragneD and Harris, are always good. “A Visit to 
Venus” and “The Man from Beyond” were no ex- 
ceptions. Laurence Manning scored another triumph 
with his “Prophetic Voice.” Edmond Hamilton has 
been consistently good since he wrote “The Conquest 
of Two Worlds.” ‘The Elixir of Progress” and 
'Twenty-five Centuries Late” introduce Mr. Bartel to 
Wonder Stories. Eando Binder has been dissappoint- 
ing of late. His characters have been stereotyped and 



lifeless. “The Robot Aliens” was, however, excellent. 
Most of the other stories were good. But let’s have 
lees of O. Henry endings. Three of the stories in 
the November issue were labelled as having such 
semi-surprise endings, three of the worst stories that 
have ever disgraced the pages of Wonder. "The 
Emotion Meter” was the best ©f the short-shorts. 

There Is a sad lack of interstellar stories after 
the manner of Smith and Campbell. Few authors 
seem to possess the talent to write such stories. But 
surely Laurence Manning could. His “Living Galaxy” 
was quite promising, and I know Fletcher Pratt could 
if he would stop translating. And why leave Cum- 
mings out in the cold ? You must watch for budding 
inteTstellarites. Time-travel seems to be out of 
fashion except in short-shorts. I join my plea to that 
of Mr. Herbig for Harris to write another of his 
time stories. 

As to artists. Wonder certainly has more attractive 
covers than its rivals. How anyone could ask you 
to take. Paul off the cover, I do not know. I think 
Morey is terrible. Paul is not always good : he is 
sometimes terrible. But on the whole, his covers are 
superior to anything produced by his rivals, and he 
has painted some really good ones. May and Septem- 
ber. 1934 and January and April, 1935, I consider 
to be his best work in recent is.sues. The April cover 
was splendid. His inside illustrations are nothing 
nearly so good as they used to be. Winter drew well 
for “An Episode on Io,” but is not always so good. 
Saaty was good for “The Moth Message,” but terrible 
for “The Living Galaxy.” Marchioni did well for "The 
Forgotten Man of Space,” but has done nothing re- 
cently. Dold seems to be the best artist in black and 
white, but I cannot think of anyone who is con- 
sistent. 

The general makeup of the magazine is satisfactory, 
especially as the type seems to be getting lighter and 
clearer. It is, at any rate, more attractive than its 
competitors. That strip should be taken off the bot- 
tom of the cover. It sounds boastful. The contents 
page could be improved ; how, I have no idea. But 
don’t ever remove the “sacred” cut. The type in the 
readers’ department is certainly small, but I find it 
easy to read, and there’s more letters anyway. In- 
cidentally, this department is the most interesting 
part of the magazine. Was there ever a story Dar- 
row disliked? 

Twelve months ago you undoubtedly had the field 
as far as science-fiction was concerned. Your lead is 
not so secure today, but your make-up, Paul, Science 
Questions and Answers, and the Editorials certainly 
help you to keep it. Keep up the standard of the 
April issue and there will be no doubt about it, in 
spite of the enormous progress made recently by 
your competitors. This letter is not meant to be 
one entirety of criticism. I have enjoyed your issues 
very much but see room for improvement. More 
stories like those I’ve mentioned, with some humorous 
ones like “The Celestial Visitor” and some interstellar 
yarns, and Wonder will justify your blurbs and the 
eulogies it receives in “The Reader Speaks.” 

H. McManus, 
Warwickshire, England. 

(We are always glad to receive letters from our 
readers over the seas, and are particularly pleased 
to get their criticism. Several changes have come 
about in Wonder Stories since Mr. McManus wrote 
this letter that we are sure he likes and settles many 
of the arguments he puts forth in this letter. 

You mention the enormous progress of our com- 
petitors. Don’t you think we’ve done a little on our 
own ? — EDITOR.) 



Walks 7 Miles For JFS 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

After reading the Science Fiction League corner 
of the January, 1935 issue, I see that the movie cam- 
paign isn’t going so good. Why? You can sure put 
my name on the list. C’mon, you science-fiction fans, 
send your names in. Gosh !— think, 11 names in two 
months ! It should have been 11 thousand. C’mon, 
lads — the sooner we get science- fiction films, the better. 

I’ve been reading Wonder Stories for about 18 
months now and I’m sorry — sorry that I didn’t start 
sooner. Look what I’ve missed all these years. I’ve 
got seven miles to go to get a copy of Wonder, and 
then it’s a month old. But gosh ! — I’d do it twice a 
week if you printed them. I have read other science- 
fiction mags, but Wonder Stowes is “on top.” 

All the stories are good, but Richard Vaughans 
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“Exile of the Skies” was a 100% IT. I've never, 
before or since, read anythin# like that story was. 

Paul’s covers are quite okay, in fact, everything, 
so far as your mag is concerned is okay. Well, don’t 
forget to put my name down for science-fiction films, 
and if you can make use of this letter in "The 
Reader Speaks," so so — if not, you know where the 
waste-paper basket is. Freo q Sombesbt , 

Middlesex, England. 

(From Mr. Reynold's latest reports, his list of peti- 
tions has jumped from eleven to several thousands. 
Some progress ! It looks as though we might soon have 
many more science-fiction movies than the studios 
are now turning out. — EDITOR.) 



“Just a Gag” 

Editor, Wonder Storibs : 

Thank you for the May edition, which succeeded 
in keeping me awake until one a. m. Do not make 
the mistake, however, of thinking I suffer from 
insomnia ; I was kept awake reading your inestimable 
magazine. 

Although I objected to the last detective story you 
printed, you can publish as many as you wish of the 
calibre of "The Waltz of Death.” The presentation of 
the plot for "Human Ants” is as old as the universe. 
Apart from that, the idea was intriguing. I did not 
like the "Moaning Lily.” What does Mr. Manthey 
think of "The Living Machine?” By the way, Mr. 
Manthey, bicarbonate is a good thing for indigestion. 
When will Coblentz give up writing satire about 
present social conditions ? He is not a science-fictionist. 
I remembered "The Blue Barbarians” (in a rival 
mag a few years back) as soon as I started "In 
Caverns Below.” 

I have a few suggestions for your consideration, so 
here goes. (1) Would it entail any further cost if 
the Science Fiction League were printed separately 
and loose from the magazine itself? I would very 
much appreciate it (the S.F.L.) to be loose so that 
I could keep each month’s topics together. (2) You 
divide each page into two columns. Surely if there 
was but one column to a page you would be able 
to print more words and pound your literary chest 
to the war cry of "Wonder Stories prints 32.111 
words per issue, 999 words more than its nearest 
rival ; 4,995 letters more !” Perhaps you haven’t 

thought of printing all the mag the same size as 
S.F.L. Do it now and increase your "wordRge” to 
50,000, or whatever you fancy. 

So there is another Milton Kaletsky cum Wollheim. 
I don’t believe that Mr. Arcier meant half he wrote. 
Just a gag to get into "The Reader Speaks” and not 
a new gag at all. Better not print any more, or all 
your fan mail will develop on the same lines. 

"I think W.S. is the worst (best) magazine on 
the market. You will not dare publish this” and so 
on. It would be monotonous, Mr. Editor — don’t do 
it. 

With regard to the Science Fiction Test. I believe 
you said you gave foreign readers until January 21st 
(for the test at the beginning of the year). I re- 
ceived my January copy in ample time, but was too 
lazy to send in my answer. I won’t forget next time. 
Mr. Editor, 

Looking at the edge of this month’s Wonder 
Stories, I see the legend, Vol. 6, No. 12. This re- 
minds me to congratulate you on your seventh 
birthday. 

Like Mr. Lenard. I find it next to impossible to get 
people, here In England, interested in science-fiction. 
I know of no one in my town who reads science-fic- 
tion. Many of my friends read it for a time and then 
forget about it or passed it over as just another 
craze. 

I see someone brought up the old question as to 
whether the Invisible Man could see or not. Mr. Wells 
probably knew as well as anyone else that he could 
not possibly see, because his eyelenses had a refrac- 
tive index equal to air. Why, then, did he write the 
story? My belief is that he found the idea too ir- 
resistible to cast aside and so he composed the story 
which has delighted millions. One very important 
point (the most important, in my estimation) he 
overlooked, but on consideration, I don’t see how be 
could possibly have foreseen it. That point is the 
enormous amount of discussion brought about by 
the story. Here is the great value of science-fiction ; 
it encourages scientific argument. The pros and eons 
of the stories are thrashed out thoroughly by all 
manner of man. Generally speaking, the criticisms 



are mildly aimed, more as a corrective than other- 
wise. When they attain the stage such as is reached 
by such people as Wollheim, Kaletsky, Manthey, and 
many more that have blackened your columns, it is 
about time something was done about it. No doitfjt 
you, Mr. Editor, think it your duty to publish such 
correspondence, but I hope they are not published 
for the reason hinted at in your comment on Mr. 
Manthey’s letter. Namely, that you hope for a sack 
full of letters from loyal fans, slamming the said 
person from every conceivable angle. You say "we 
pray that our readers will be merciful in their 
opinions of Mr. Manthey's tastes.” I wonder if you 
really are on your knees. I will repeat, printing such 
letters only incurs bad feeling amongst your readers. 
This is surely not your policy. (Witness the S.F.L,). 

W. A. Dyson. 

Yorkshire. England. 

(In reply to your suggestions, it would certainly 
be an impractical thing to print the Science Fiction 
League department separate from the magazine, at 
present. The system we are now using gives it a 
much larger circulation than it would get under your 
plan, and is bringing in new members every day. 
It would also entail a lot of needless expense. 12] 
You would find it very tiring to read the magazine, 
if it were printed with only one column spreading 
clear across the page. This would make it difficult to 
read, as would also be the case if we used the small 
type of our departments throughout the stories. 

Thank you for your birthday congratulations. We 
are now in our seventh year. 

We were certainly not asking our readers to send 
in slams in our answer to Mr. Manthey’s letter. We 
knew, from experience, what was coming and just 
tried to ease it as much as possible. We do not be- 
lieve that such things create bad feelings amongst 
our readers. We believe that they are broad-minded 
enough to take criticisms as well as give them. In 
the slang of this country, we call it "dishing it out” 
and "taking it.” — EDITOR.) 



Down on Serials 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Please don't think I am trying to tell you how to 
run your excellent mag Wonder Stories, but I really 
think you should leave seriate out of it and print 
them in a quarterly. I dare say some of your readers 
agree with me, especially those in England who 
can’t always get them regularly. I think your Science 
Fiction League te very good, but our clubs in Lon- 
don (we have two) have officers, club signs, codes, 
certificates, and buttons. You already have the last 
two — why not the others? 

By the way, in the mag you don’t tell us in other 
countries how to join your League. You want it to 
be known all over the world, don’t you? 

A. R. Parker, 
London, England. 

(As we do not publish a quarterly magazine, it is 
necessary to print the science- fiction novels we ac- 
cept in serial form in the monthly. Seriate sustain 
interest in the magazine, and, while we know that 
this is an inconvenience to our foreign readers that 
we deeply regret, the great . majority of our fans 
live in the United States. 

We see no use for a secret code or club signs in 
the Science Fiction League. It is not that type of 
organization. Our foreign readers join the League 
in the same manner as Americans. You will note 
that we have a space for "Country” on the Applica- 
tion Blank. Remittances can be made by International 
Money Orders. We already have scores of members 
in foreign countries. — EDITOR.) 



From a Young Reader 

Editor, Wondkk Stories : 

I first started reading your magazine four years 
ago, when I was ten years old. My friend firtfc in- 
troduced me to it, and, since then, I have snatched 
every one I could get hold of. I have now found a 
newsstand where I can get Wonder Stories regularly 
each month. 

Of the three soientiftction mags, yours is by far 
the best, although I think the old Science Wonder 
was better. 

I think Paul's covers are good, despite the fact 
that they are gaudy, but his inside illustrations are 
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too dark. Can’t he leave the sky in the background 
clear instead of covering it with a mass of grey 
shading? 1 do not like Winter’s line work, but the 
illustration of his faces makes up for that. 

Your German and French translations do not 
seem to be as good hs those by your own American 
writers. Laurence Manning, Edmond -Hamilton and 
Doctor Keller are your best contributors, and their 
work is of a high standard. 

I have just finished the February, 1035, issue of 
Wonder Stories. Stories by Keller and Hamilton ! 
“The Truth Gas” was the best in the book, and the 
“Life Detour” came a close second. Ha^e a short- 
short in each issue if it comes up to tne standard 
of the “Fatal Glance.” “The Robot Aliens” I consider 
the best that Binder has done except for “Dawn 
to Dusk.” I did not find much stf. in the first part 
of “The Hidden Colony,” but the second part is 
much better. 

Where has Winter been these last two months? I 
thought Paul could not do figure work? Witness the 
drawings for “The Life Detour” and “The Truth 
Gas.” I cannot find much wrong with the figures and 
faces in those two drawings. How Paul can draw 
machines! The one in “The Hidden Colony” was 
excellent. 

I find your stories very interesting and thought- 
provoking, and I am in approval of your drive for 
new stories with original plots. 

I have introduced two boys of my own age to 
Wonder Stories and they both take it monthly. 

Ronaljd Armitagb, 
Sheffield, England. 

(We find that quite a number of our readers are 
boys under twenty-one years of age, and it pleases us 
greatly to realize that we are aiding, in our own 
small way, in improving the minds of the world's 
youth by broadening their views and stimulating 
their imaginations. Our older readers find this form 
of relaxation even more refreshing, for it helps them 
to take their minds, for a short time, from the press- 
ing and all-too-tangible problems of their daily lives. 

It seems as though the magazine pleases you, on 
the whole. You will find stories by Hamilton and 
Keller, as well as the other leaders of the field, in 
Wonder Stories right along. — EDITOR.) 



The New Haggard 

Editor , Wonder Stories : 

Having just read the May issue of Wonder Stories, 
I feel I must congratulate you — not on the May 
issue, but on your new (20 months old now) policy, 
and the effect it has had upon authors in general 
and J. H. Haggard in particular. 

At one time, about a year ago, I considered Hag- 
gard as one of the few remaining authors of W.S. 
who wrote the fairy-tale, type of science- fiction. Now, 
after reading “Human Ants,” I think he is one of 
your best authors. More from the “new” J. H. Hag- 
gard, please. 

"In Caverns Below” was an absolute howl from 
beginning to end. Couldn’t we have another Coblentz 
satire in the near future? 

"The Living Machine” wasn’t so good. Dr. Keller 
seems to be overworking himself lately, and the 
result — ! ! 1 

Emma Vanne’s “Moaning Lily” was very interest- 
ing despite its shortness. The illustration, however, 
was awful. Winter would have made a fine job out 
of the same scene that Schneeman unsuccessfully 
portrayed. 

I'll reserve judgment on “The Waltz of Death” 
until I’ve read all three parts. Schneeman’s illus- 
tration for Part One was fair, but personally, I don’t 
care for this artist. My favourites are: Paul, Wesso, 
and Marchioni. 

Mr. Lenard’s letter in “Reader Speaks” was very 
interesting. When are you going to publish more 
photos from his new science-fiction film? 

Before closing, I should like to congratulate Paul 
on his remarkably fine covers — the last two (April 
and May), particularly the April, with the green 
background, are two of the finest I have seen. 

E. Sutcliffe, 
Liverpool, England. 

(We are glad that you perceive the favorable 
effect that our new policy is having upon the maga- 
zine and the authors. It has worked even better than 
we hoped. It does not call for a formula, like most 
magazines, but simply originality, logic, and fantasy. 



We will try to get you another Coblentz satire. Per- 
sonally, we like to read them more than most of 
the stories we receive. We have not heard from Ms. 
Lenard lately, but hope to receive another of his in- 
teresting letters shortly. — EDITOR.) 



Cost of WS in England 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

At last I have made up my mind to let you know 
what I think of “our mag.” I think it was some- 
where back in 1928 I first started to read them. 
(Tell Paul I was attracted by the cover. If not Paul, 
well, it’s up to you) and ever since, I have kept on 
(when I can get them). About the stories, well, I 
can’t see what some of the readers growl about. 
The readers’ department some months reminds me 
of crowds of washwomen up in arms. No one asks 
them to buy the mag. As for me, well, I have had 
some issues with rotten stories (rotten to me, I 
mean) probably good to others, so I pass no opinion. 
I know the authors do their best. They have to live. 
Besides, the good were in a majority to the bad, so 
I’m satisfied. Take, for instance, serials. I abhor 
them, so when I come across one in W.S., I just lay 
it down with but a sigh, unless it’s extra good. I 
can’t even give you the name of a serial I ever read 
through, but of course my voice is a cry in the 
wilderness. Tell Weinbaum thanks for his “Martian 
Odyssey” and sequel — very good. Also Binder. Lesser 
(Feb., 1935 issue). Well, all of them, as I can’t find a 
bad one among them. Oh, excuse me — my error. My 
wife has just put the issue of Binder’s “Dawn to 
Dusk” in front of me, so I’ll retract my statement, 
as I enjoyed it. What gets me is this. Say, in this 
case, I shall have to ask the post office how much 
this letter will cost. I don’t mean the loss of the 
amount, but I just don’t understand foreign coinage. 
Here’s what I know — 1 cent is one halfpence here, 
and your dollar is 4/2, but how is it over there they 
pay 25c and over here 3 pence or 4 pence for a copy 
of W.S. ? I think if you were to put this part in 
print, it would do a lot of good to hundreds of foreign 
readers. Why not, * in your next issue, put a table 
of your lowest currency and a foreign equivalent by 
the side in the main coinages of the world — French, 
British, German and so on. It’s that what’s stopping 
me from joining the S.F.L. because I don’t know 
the cost in British money of the essentials. Well, 
I’ll close now and you won’t hear from me again for 
a long time. I am a British “Rover Scout” and very 
interested reader of Wonder Stories. “Long may 
she reign. David Clarke, 

Birmingham, England. 

(You seem pretty well satisfied with the magazine 
as a whole and we certainly appreciate your attitude. 

Your postmaster or any pewt office attendant will 
be glad to give you the current equivalents of British 
and American moneys. It would do us no good to 
print a table as you suggest, because the rates fluc- 
tuate very frequently. — EDITOR.) 



Dimensions of a Shadow 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

An English periodical published an article con- 
cerning the fourth dimension. It appeared in. Prac - , 
tical Mechanics for September, 1934, and it said that 
a shadow is two-dimensional. I corrected the Editor, 
but he is still of the opinion that the statement was 
correct. Will you please publish your views on the 
question ? 

I consider your stories the finest obtainable and I 
think your critics should make allowances for the 
very few scientific errors which sometimes occur. 
Smooth paper would certainly add to the appearance 
of Wonder Stories, but doubtless this wiH come in 
good time. 

I am enclosing a poem which you may consider 
good enough to publish and I am writing a science- 
fiction story which I hope to submit to you at a 
later date. 

Can you tell me how to join the S.F.L. with 
English men ey? j. E . Mom , 

Essex, England. 



(In our humble opinion, a shadow can have no 
dimensions because it is not an object — it is not even a 
phenomenon — but tho lack of one. However, if you 
want to give it dimensions, you must have three, not 
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two. The shadow extends from the obstructing body 
to the object upon which it appears to the eye, thereby 
g faring it thickness. All you see of the shadow is the 
very end, and not the entire tiring, unless there is 
smoke or dust in the room to niake it visible all the 
way. A dark room is all shadow. 

Your post office will sell you International Money 
Orders with which you can purchase the essentials of 
the Science? Fiction LsAG.ua. — EDITOR.) 



Five Years a Reader 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

About, five years ago, a friend of mine showed me 
a few battered and forlorn magazines. I looked at the 
covers, and saw fantastic machines and whatnots. 
Wonder Stories was boldly written across the top. 
“What the dickens is all this?*' I asked, indicating 
the eovers. 

When I had finally perused all the illustrations, 
I read the mags very nigh, right through, when my 
foreman kindly informed me that there was work 
to be done. Need I tell you I have been reading them 
ever since? No, I thought not. 

I have, in front of me now, Wonder Stories for 
February (remember, we get them two or three 
months late) and the cover ia a masterpiece. Paul, 
old ehap, you are a marvel. 

“The Robot Aliens” by Eando Binder (bless him) 
shows exactly how Humanity, in its present state of 
evolution, would act. Blind reasoning. Anyway, I en- 
joyed it very much. While nearing the end, 1 pitied 
the robots. It takes a good; author to arouse emotion 
in the reader. Keep up the good work. (All right, 
all right, I only said keep it up — I know you are.) 

I want to thank your mag for getting me in touch 
with the friends I have now. One of them is like an 
invisible brother. He is M. K. Hanson of Narborough 
— one hundred miles away. Please find enclosed my 
application form for the Science Fiction League. It 
is a wonderful organization. If the enclosed amount 
is not enough, please let me know, and I will send 
on a bit more “siHer.” 

The essentials I will leave for the time being. I will 
be content with the badge (not the $2.50 one. of 
course) and the certificate. I shall be very delighted 
to see this manuscript in print, so I appeal to you, pal. 

Toodle-o© for the present, and good luck to you, 
the staff, and Wonder Stories. FgHD w HAmBSi 

London, England. 



tMany of our readers started reading the magazine 
much in the same manner as y-ou. We are glad that 
you like our fine author, Eando Binder, and we have 
enrolled you into the Science Fiction League as 
Member Number 833. 

It is a great source ©f satisfaction to us when we 
see how the magazine and the League are bringing 
the fans together into lasting friendships. — EDITOR.) 



He’s Got "Ackermanitis” 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

I think I’ve caught "Ackermanitis,” or something. 
This is my third letter to you in three months. 

Primarily, I have written this letter in praise of 
Eando Binder’s story “Dawn to Dusk.” When I first 
started reading it and saw it dealt with suspended 
animation, I said to myself : “Hm I Same old stuff, 
1 suppose. This'll be another ‘Man Who Awoke’ 
dished up a bit differently.” But, oh — what a mis- 
take f The second installment was superb, and I’ve 
waited impatiently for the last part. Having finished 
it, I can say with all sincerity that in my opinion, 
it is the masterpiece of science-fiction, it was written 
so logically, plausibly, and convincingly. 

I was so absorbed in it, I felt as though I was 
there with Reinhardt and Boswell, listening to Moni- 
tuperaJ. 

I’ve never read such a thought-provoking, yet 
plausible story. Eando Binder is, to my mind, one 
of the best authors you have ever bad. 

Now for a small brick-bat. Directly I came to the 
part where it revealed the human race was dying due 
to sterility, I realised the story would have to end 
morbidly. Mr. Binder certainly did a difficult job 
very well the way he ended, but, and this is what 
spoilt it, if Boewell was the last human left, who 
was supposed to be witnessing his death ? 

Now I have another bone to pick with you. I refer 
to the Science Fiction Test. Admittedly, I have not 



read Wonder Stoeieg long enough .to participate in 
this test, but even if I had wished to do so, I could 
not because you date the closing date for foreign 
readers for January 21st, this year. Perhaps you do 
not realize it, but I can never obtain a Wonder 
Stories until it is two months old. That is, I bought 
the January issue on March 2nd, six weeks after the 
closing date for the test. The next test is in about 
four months, and I would certainly like to enter for 
it, but in view of these facts, it seems I shall be 
unable t© do so. Can you offer a solution to the 
problem? Would it be possible for you to extend the 
closing date for the next test? You will probably tell 
me to send direct to you each month for my W. S., 
but that method would be rather expensive and Pm 
hard up ! 

Which brings me to another point. The mags I get 
are always in perfect condition, yet I pay only 3d. 
On my reckoning, a 25c mag should cost about 1/-. Is 
it possible this is the reason for it being such a long 
time reaching our newsstands? 

Now for a few words about the last two issues. 
Nearly all ycur correspondents either praise or con- 
demn Paul. I’m going to put my spoke in. The De- 
cember cover was the work of a real artist, and the 
January one was almost as good. Paul's men are 
o.k. with me. Why all this talk about them looking 
like nothing on earth? (Or words to that effect.) 

All the complete stories in the December issue were 
good, but I didn’t find anything outstanding. I’m 
afraid “Dawn to Dusk” made the others look very 
ordinary. 

In the January issue, the best story was “The 
Emotion Meter,” the short by W. Varick Nevins III. 
A cleverly written little yarn. I hope we have some 
more like that. “Master of the Genes” was interesting 
and “Cosmic Joke” was good. “One Way Tunnel” 
was not very convincingly written, and considering 
D. H. Keller wrote it, it was somewhat disappointing. 
“The Prenatal Plagiarism” was well-written and pre- 
sented, but what a terribly ancient plot ! The editorial 
was really splendid. 

I am doing my bit for the S.F.L. I have written to 
our local paper (circulation about 5p,000) pointing 
out the mind-broadening effects of science-fiction. I'll 
let you know later if I’m successful. If I am, maybe 
I will volunteer to start a local Chapter. 

There’s lots more I could write about, but your time 
is valuable. All good wishes to the further success of 
Wonder Stories and the Science Fiction League. 

F. A. Beal. 

SFL Member 686, 
Essex, England. 

(We must willingly agree with you that Eando 
Binder’s “Dawn to Dusk” was really a masterpiece of 
prophetic fiction. In many parts it read like the well- 
known “wisdom of the ancients” and one of our read- 
ers went so far as to memorize parts of the story. 
In our opinion, it is Binder’s best work. Of course, 
no one witnessed Boswell’s death. You were not sup- 
posed to be an observer. 

We are sure that you will not have any trouble in 
securing Wonder Stories on time to take the scienee- 
fiction tests if you will apply to our foreign agent, 
whose address you wifi find on our contents page. 
Other of our British readers have written in saying 
that they are able to get the magazine in time to take 
the test. 

From your efforts to spread science-fiction in your 
community, we should say that you had a very acute 
case of Ackermanitis. — EDITOR.) 



Space and the Atom 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

As a student of chemistry, permit me to compli- 
ment the editorial board of Wonder Stories upon 
their selection of the science-fiction stories which ap- 
* pear on the pages of this very interesting magazine. 
Although I frequently purchase other scientific publica- 
tions in addition to Wonder Stories, my impression 
is that you have attained first place in this particular 
branch of literature, because of the superiority of 
your stories. While most magazines are entertaining, 
few are eapable of improving a person’s mind. How- 
ever, when a magazine is both entertaining and educa- 
tional, as ia yours, it is indeed well worth reading. ^ 

I really do not know how to express my appreciation 
of Wonder Stories, but when I say that it has in- 
spired me to organize a scienee club in my neighbor- 
hood for the discussion of general science and scientific 
editorials, I think you’ll understand the sincerity of 
that appreciation. 
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As I have often said to my colleagues, a great deal 
depends upon the manner in which a story or article 
dealing with science is presented to the readers. Both 
they and I are of the opinion that in order to hold 
the readers’ attention and interest, a science story 
must be not only bright and absorbing, but also, it 
should impart to readers some knowledge of the 
fundamentals of the more important sciences. Per- 
sonally, I have derived more knowledge of these 
fundamentals from the reading of Wondbb Stories. 
and from the discussion of the various departments 
contained in it, than from the three dull textbooks 
which I studied while a student in the science class 
of a Brooklyn high school. I attribute the popularity 
and fine quality of the narratives you publish to the 
fact that the editor and hie co-workers have selected 
an excellent staff of writers. 

One of the most interesting science-fiction narra- 
tives I have ever had the pleasure of reading is that 
entitled “Into the Infinitesimal,” by Kaye Raymond, 
a story which appeared in the June issue of Wonder 
Storibs. It was a marvellous story dealing with the 
exploration of the interior of the atom. A wide play 
of imagination in this case, but after all, the atom 
does offer tremendous possibilities, does it not? I shall 
always remember “Into the Infinitesimal” because 
while reading it, I received an idea which fired me 
with the desire to develop a theory of my own in 
regard to this very great subject. 

I have done some serious thinking in regard to the 
problem, myself, and have arrived at the conclusion 
that spaoe and all it contains may be likened to the 
internal structure of the atom. In other words, it is 
my contention that all the celestial bodies we see in 
the heavenB, together with myriads of others which 
are so far back in the vast reaches of space that 
even the most powerful telescope now in existence 
cannot reveal them, are the electrons, protons, and 
negations of the atom inside which we are living. I 
believe our earth is merely one of these electrons. 

Now most of us are acquainted not only with the 
words molecule, atom, electron, nucleus, etc., but with 
the significance of these words as well. However, as 
there may be a few who are /ignorant of this 
knowledge, may I give, in as few words as possible, 
a brief sketch of the composition of matter? Accord- 
ing to physicists, all matter is made of molecules, 
which in turn are composed of atoms, which in turn 
are composed of electrons, protons, and negations. For 
example — a tiny grain of sand consists of billions 
of molecules which appear to be in a state of con- 
stant motion, and each one of these molecules con- 
tains a number of atoms. Some have but a few. 
others several thousands. A molecule of insulin is 
known to contain 36,000 atoms. 

Of course, there are different kinds of atoms, but 
it seems the one with which science is mostly familiar 
is the “solar system atom.” Soience has named it 
the “solar system atom,” because, strange to say, 
in many respects it appears to be the exact duplicate 
of our own solar system. It contains eight planet-lik© 
bodies that revolve about a core or nucleus, which 
is supposed to strongly resemble our sun. A. number 
of physicists have formulated a hypothesis stating 
that on all sides there are numerous other bodies 
like the stars, planetoids, and moons visible in our 
own universe. 

Well, to be brief, here is the substance of my 
theory: 

Upon comparing the structure of the atom with 
that of our own universe, it Is my contention that 
mysterious spaoe, that “awe-inspiring emptiness” 
which surrounds us on all sides, and which contains 
innumerable planets, stars, asteroids, and solar sys- 
tems. is really nothing more than the interior of an 
atom, the earth being merely one of the electrons 
which revolve about the nucleus or sun. I realize, of 
course, that it is quite impossible for even the most 
brilliant minds to form a true conception of such 
a state of affairs, for it is far beyond the power of 
human comprehension. 

In an effort to explain this, may I say that we 
are altogether too prone to regard the atom as being 
a speck of matter so infinitesimal that we seem to 
find it impossible to associate it, in our minds, with 
the seemingly tremendous sine of the universe of 
which our planet, the earth, is a member. 

But wo should not permit the apparent immensity 
of the universe to make an impression upon our 
minds, because, after all, size is merely a matter 
of relativity, or degrees of comparison. The great 
pyramid of Cheops, when standing alone, is not in 
itself gigantic, but the moment it is compared with 
some small object, it assumes a tremendous size, by 
way of comparison. When wo see a pebble lying on 



the beach, we call it a very tiny object, because un- 
consciously, if in no other way, we are comparing 
the size of the pebble with the size of our bodies, 
which, of course, are a thousand times greater than 
the pebble. Place a microbe beside it and the tiny 
pebble wiH suddenly take on the size of and propor- 
tions of a giant boulder. 

We should not find it hard to think of the uni- 
verse as. being the internal structure of an atom, 
because if the electrons found inside the atom really 
are worlds (I feel certain they are) and if these 
worlds are inhabited, naturally, the electron ites feel 
that their universe, infinitesimal as it may seem to us, 
is immense in size and tremendous in extent. 

“The invention of the super-microscope will change 
this theory into a law.” 

Another story upon which I should like to say a 
few words is “The Eternal Man” by D. D. Sharp. 

I wonder how many of your readers recall this 
intriguing short story? I know I shall always regard 
it as being a gem in the field of this type of scientific 
literature. It was well illustrated and beautifully woven 
around the theme of the elixir of life. At the time, 
if I am not mistaken, a few readers asked for a 
sequel, although I do not think a sequel to it ever 
appeared. 

Will the editor kindly inform me as to the where- 
abouts of D. D. Sharp? Is he still on the staff of 
Wonder Stories, or is be writing for some other 
magazine? Surely you would not dispense with the 
services of so valuable a creator of science-fiction as 
D. D. Sharp. 

In closing this letter, allow me to extend my sincere 
congratulations to the editor, his associates, the 
artists, and to the various writers of science-fiction 
who have given to me and to my colleagues in science, 
a sterling piece of literature. 

May success be yours, always. 

Frank C. Dannbacher, 

, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

P.S. Thank you very kindly for reading this very 
long letter. 

(Though this letter is rather longer than the gen- 
eral run, we fed that it is of sufficient interest to 
merit publication and the attention of our readers — 
particularly the scientific ones. You. Mr. Dannbacher, 
have propounded a theory that has been spontaneous 
in many imaginative minds during the past. How- 
ever. there are many questionable statements in your 
letter, scientifically, but rather than dispute them 
ourselves, we would like to have our other active 
science fans write in their comments. We know there 
are plenty who would like to argue their theories with 
you, and we hope that they will take this opportunity 
of putting more science into “The Reader Speaks,” 
as many have suggested. 

Your imagination allows you to take a lot for 
granted. 

Recently we printed a short-short story by your 
favorite, D. Du Sharp, and we hope to be able to 
accept many longer ones from this talented author 
in the near future. A sequel to “The Eternal Man” 
was published in our Summer, 1930 edition of Won- 
der Stories Quarterly entitled “The Eternal Man 
Revives.” . . 

Thank you for your kind wishes at the end of 
your letter. — EDITOR .) 



A First Letter 



Editor, Wonder Stories : 

This is my first letter to Wondbb Stories, although 
I have beoome an ardent “fan” of science-fiction. 
I have been reading W. S. continuously for over a 
year and I can say (and my opinion is unbiased) 
that Wonder Stories i is one of the two or three best 
science-fiction magazines presented to the public. 
Features in W. S. that I especially like are: “The 
Reader Speaks,” “Science Questions and Answers, 
and “What ie your Scienoe Knowledge?” . 

The first Wonder Stories I ever read was early in 
1982. From the first issue I liked it and was deter- 
mined to continue buying it, but my aspirations were 
dashed when the news-dealer quit ordering copies and 
since I had lost the few copies I ever possessed. I did 
not know your address. I couldn’t buy any more. In 
the meantime, I was reading your contemporary maga- 
zine, and in this I acquired a better acquaintance with 
science-fiction until I had become an addict. But 
one magazine a month only whetted my eagerness the 
more. But finally, one day as I was passing the 
news-stand, my eyes were attracted to a magazine 
in the show-window. And it was WONDER Stories. 
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The long-desired W. S. ! With a fluttering heart and 
an eager stride, I went in. "Is the Wonder Stories 
magazine reserved ?” I asked him. And when he said 
it wasn’t, I paid him for it and went straight home. 
When I arrived at the house, I immediately began t© 
read the mag. It had improved, it is true, hot, never- 
theless, it was stilt the same W. S. I used t© read. 
As I read ‘‘The Reader Speaks,” I became painfully 
cognizant of the fact that I had missed many won- 
derful stories. After a check-up on the stories men- 
tioned in succeeding issues, I find that the following 
are the 17 best: 

"The Human Termites,” David H. Keller, M. D. 

"The City of the Living Dead,” Manning and Pratt. 

"The Exile of the Skies,” Richard Vaughan. 

"The Brood of Helios,” John Bertin. 

"The Time Stream,” John Taine. 

"The Hidden World,” Edmond Hamilton. 

"The City of Singing Flame,” Clark Ashton Smith. 

'‘Exiles of the Moon,” Schachner and Zagat. 

"Into Plutonian Depths,” Stanton A. Coblentz. 

"Utopia Island,” Otfrid von Hanstein. 

"The Alien Intelligence,” Jack Williamson. 

"The Final War,” Spohr. 

"Men with Wings,” Stone. 

"Ark of the Covenant,” MacClure. 

"The Man Who Awoke,” Manning. 

"The Voyage of the Asteroid,” Manning. 

"The Wreck of the Asteroid,” Manning. 

Believe me, Mr. Editor, you have an excellent maga- 
zine. I only hope you continue to maintain as good 
a standard. 

A few suggestions : increase the number of pages, 
become a semi-monthly. I believe you can afford it, 
with the number of contributing authors you have 
and yet not tower the magazine’s standard. How 
about it, you readers? 

Please acquire Edgar Rice Burroughs, Merritt, or 
Gtis A. Khne. H. Preston Wells, 

Pocahontas, Ark. 

(Another first-letter writer joins our midst. Wel- 
come ! The improvement you see in Wonder Stories is 
not just an accident, but real effort on the part of our 
authors and editors. We hope to keep up the good 
standard for a long, long time. — EDITOR.) 



Another Girl Friend 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Your mag is swell! I have been reading it off and 
on for about two years with a smattering here and 
there of other science-fiction mags and I can honestly 
say yours beats them all by a mile. Aye, two miles ! 
I started reaching Wonder Stories about two years 
ago, but only continued for a short time because my 
parents, observing one of Paul’s covers illustrating 
a monster story, decided it was not the kind of 
literature I should read. However, I managed to 
get hold of one now and then until up to January, 
1935, when I finally convinced my parents it was 
O.K. Now I have a subscription and am happy. 

The mag, as I said before, is dandy. "The Reader 
Speaks’ is alone worth a quarter. Paul is a fine 
illustrator, though I still think he draws best on 
the large size mag. Can’t we have the good old large 
size, better grade paper mag back again? 

Let’s have some more “Man Who Awoke” and 
"Revolt of the Scientists” type stories. Let’s have 
more of Manning. He writes excellent stories. I 
don’t particularly fancy the covers that tear at the 
edges so easily. The large size mag never did that. 
But all in all, it’s a near perfect mag for everything 
must have some faults. I was suprised and amazed 
at getting four Wonder Stories m a row with only 
one story that did not suit me perfectly in the whole 
four. That story was "One Way Tunnel.” I just 
can’t hike "monster” stories even though they are 
well written. "The Hidden Colony” was great and 
"The Caverns Below” is a dandy ! Keep up the good 
work and your mag will be "tops.” It has certainly 
improved amazingly in the last two years. I am a 
fourteen year old science-fiction fan who rates your 
mag above all others of its kind. I am sending in 
an application to the Science Fiction League and 
hope I can become a member. Best of luck to Wonder 
Stories and to the SFL. 

Roberta Jeanne Roberts, 
Sterling, Nebr. 

(Every once in a while we discover a new female 
reader of the magazine. Sometimes we wonder just 
how many girls are science-fiction fans. We know 
that the percentage is small, but there may be 



thousands who find an interest in it — and we'd like 
to get letters from all of them. Maybe soon we’ll have 
a special issue of this department in which only 
girls’ letters will be printed. 

Let us hear from you again, Roberta. — EDITOR.) 



He Started at Eight 

Editor , Wonder Stories : 

I think I wifi break my silence and write to Won- 
der Stories for the first time. I became acquainted 
with your magazine several years ago around a 
campfire at a boy scout camp when I was eight years 
old. Ever since I have been an enthusiast for sci- 
ence-fiction. By your magazine, I mean your old 
magazine. As I am now eighteen years old, I have 
been at it ten years. 

I have only one brickbat to hurl and that is not 
against your magazine but against Donald Wollheim 
in his recent letter about your accepting stories 
written by German authors. I think it is about time 
he forgot such petty animosities as that and think 
about making amends to those authors for his re- 
marks against them. 

In my estimation, I think Wonder Stories the 
supreme science-fiction magazine. As for your stories 
also, I think your new policy of accepting stories has 
made a 100% difference. 

I have just completed "The Hidden Colony” by 
Otfrid von Hanstein and think it a marvelous story. 
I have one error in mind that the author made and 
am even not sure about that. If one can only get 
yello-w fever by the bite of a mosquito, why was it 
that the other men ’died by only being around the 
other men that had it and get the fever without 
being bitten by a mosquito? 

Of your recent stories that I liked best, I think 
yXandulu” by Jack Williamson the best. I compare 
it to "The Moon Pool” by A. Merritt in its scope. 
"The Eternal Cycle” by Edmond Hamilton is next 
best. As you said in your comment at the beginning 
of the. story, I too believe it could have easily been 
made into a fwll-length no!Vel. Next in rank are the 
stories by Eando Binder. His novel "The Robot 
Aliens” is by far the best. 

Like my friend Stuart Ayers, I believe you could 
make the cover in a frame if you but only wanted to. 
But since I am not running the magazine, there is 
nothing I can do about it. 

Here’s to Wonder Storibs and I hope it continues 
to improve as the months go by. 

Howard Copeland, 
Member 493 SFL, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

(We have many readers who have been reading 
science-fiction for ten years and more, but you are 
the only one eighteen years old we have heard from 
who ean brag .about this. 

We have given the idea of framing our cover 
illustration free from wording our careful considera- 
tion and find that it would be inadvisable. — EDITOR. ) 



About Anger’s Anger 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Allow me, through the medium of "The Reader 
Speaks” to thank the gentleman from Oakland. Cal., 
who so openly declared his great love and adoration 
for me and my works. Thank you, Mr. Anger, it warms 
the cockles of my heart (etc.) to hear such kind 
words of wisdom and praise falling from your 
honored lips. I shall always remember and treasure 
them. I have heard it said that it takes a fool to 
recognize a fool. Anyway, I am tremendously de- 
lighted that the courteous gentleman admires my 
poetry and such. 

I also notice that he has a weakness for puns, 
such as those pertaining to Virginia Kidd. In fact, 
he waxes nothing short of anger over them. Tck, 
tck. So Fred Anger is angered. (What! No puns 
with my hamburgers?) Say Fred, does your vocal- 
berry contain any other rank words besides "rank”? 
(And I’m not KIDDing!) 

Skipping to the next point of interest, Robt. 
Lowndes ©f Darien, Conn, waves the red flag at 
Kaletsky, while I waved a white one (in the April 
issue). Now, here, I can’t have this. Lowndes happens 
to be a member of the SPWSSTFM, I am his Dicta- 
tor, he my loyal (?) subject. It doesn't look right to 
have the Great Dictator back down, and an ordinary 
member take up the fight. I wonder, should I with- 
draw that apology or not? From the letters I have 
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received since that letter became public, evidently 
the one great unpardonable sin in STF is to 
apologize. Just wait till Lowndes shows up for the 
next meeting ! I’ll soak him triple dues ! 

In closing, let me remind you, Ed, that the 
SPWSSTFM is waxing powerful. Already, by 
glancing at another mag’s “Sneak Dept.” you can 
see that it’s the beginning of the end. Soon we will 
have the wire staples out of Wonder Stories, and 
be bound with chewing gum instead. After all. the 
poor readers have to have some help in digesting 
the tall tales, you know, and wire staples are just a 
trifle hard on the tummy. 

Bob (Dictator) Tuckbb, 
Bloomington, 111. 

(Someone predicted that you would make a pun 
out of Fred Anger’s name, who hates puns so. In 
fact, you bombard him with an assortment of choice 
puns. We hope he can stand up onder the attack and 
perhaps unpun himself and make a good defense. 

In reference to your last sentence, we’d like to 
know: wire staples hard on the tummy? — EDITOR.) 



We’re Too Formal 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Friends, Science Fiction fans, and countrymen, 
lend me your ears ; I come to bury Wonder Stories, 
not to praise it. 

I’ll start with the cover of the April issue. It’s 
O.K., I suppose, except for that monstrosity with 
he bucktoothed grin and the paddle-wheel ears. 
Also, the diver would see only those “bugs” on the face- 
plate of his helmet ; therefore, that segmented 
caterpillar crawling up the man’s arm is a bit out 
of position. But then, I guess you can’t expect a 
microcosm to stay where he — or it — belongs. 

Next, the title-page. The cut at the top isn’t so 
bad. Only the chap at the left has got the damndest 
nose ! The Table of Contents — practically unreadable. 
It looks too crowded. Why not have aU the stories in 
one section, the scientific features in another, and 
so on ? One more thing about this page : at the 
bottom — “Cover by the famous Paul.” Oh, that fatal 
blow ! That final, crowning irony ! The famous Paul, 
forsooth ! Oh, well — 

And then the stories. “The Elixir of Progress,” 
“Phantom Monsters,” “A Suitor by Proxy,” in fact, 
every one but “In Caverns Below” was terrible. The 
last-named yarn is the only good tale I’ve seen in 
months. Coblentz can always be depended upon to 
supply the goods. 

The illustrations — well, the less said about them, 
the better. Your only good artists are Winter and 
Marchioni. 

Then come the features : “Science Questions and 
Answers,” The Science Fiction League, and “The 
Reader Speaks.” They’re the only parts of the maga- 
zine I can’t find fault with. I couldn’t 6ay anything 
uncomplimentary about the League anyway. I’d be 
shot for high treason or something. 

I am really sorry to hear that Milton Kaletsky is 
through with scientifiction. His letters were always 
a source of intense interest to me. I sincerely hope 
he returns. 

Mr. Pizzano : a scallion to you. Paul is not the 
best scientifiction illustrator. I will admit, though, 
his machines can not be equaled. Or his future cities. 
But his figure work is absolutely lousy. Winter is 
best for that. Marchioni does equally well on both 
points. 

Mr. Kyle: I disagree with almost all you say. ex- 
cepting points two and three in your list of resolu- 
tions of the LOSFI. 

Mr. Tucker: Aren’t you going to initiate Wonder 
Stories readers into the mysteries of the SPWSSTFM ? 

Ye Ed sure pulled a boner when he nominated Gar 
Wood as the acme of auto racers. Gar Wood races 
speed-boats, not automobiles. 

One thing that is wrong with the magazine — it’s 
too stiff and formal. This is especially noticeable in 
“The Reader Speaks.” Look at those footnotes below 
the letters. So darn grave and ponderous, except 
where the editor makes a feeble attempt at humor. 
One way in which this may be remedied is by having 
a few comments by ye ed interspersed throughout the 
length of the letter, in the manner of the old Astound- 
ing Stories. (I mention this magazine merely to 
prove that I lay no claim of originality to this sug- 
gestion.) Think how better that would be than the 
present clumsy system. 

I wish to elaborate upon a suggestion I made in 
a previous letter. Remember I suggested that you 



print numbered coupons? Well, as I was pressed 
for time, I failed to state the rest of it. The idea 
is to have not just plain coupons, but vote coupons. 
I believe that this way you would hear from a greater 
number of your readers than you do at present. 
Many who do not wish to write letters, or who 
have not the time, will fill out these coupons. 

For every ten consecutively numbered coupons, com- 
pletely filled out, you could give a reproduction of 
a cover drawing, minus the writing, or a copy of an 
inside illustration. 

How about having one gigantic story, written by 
your best authors? Think of it! A story written by 
Williamson, Binder, C. A. Smith, Post-Script Miller, 
Haggard, and all the rest of them ! That would revive 
stf ., and the Lord only knows, it sure needs reviving \ 
Might even come up to Professor Mith’s “The Core,” 
what ? 

In regard to Mr. Ackerman’s letter in the December 
number, I believe he is right, Stf. tons better in 1928. 
From 1928 to the end of 1981, it was at the peak. If 
you say that I make this statement because I was 
new to stf. then, you’re entirely wrong. I began 
reading science-fiction in 1938. 

If this letter seems at variance with my previous 
missive, it’s only because this is the first time I could 
bring myself to berate my favorite magazine so 
severely. j. Dockwbilbr, 

Queens Village, N. Y. 

(The buck-toothed grin and the paddle-wheel ears 
are a couple of the artistic effects of the world famous 
Paul. They actually belong to a microscopic rotifer. 
The name rotifer itself explains the paddle-wheel 
ears. 

We can almost see you foaming at the mouth when 
you wrote part- of the above letter — about our lousy 
art work, terrible stories, etc. Please send us an 
aspirin by return mail. 

Anyway, we’re glad you like our departments and 
special features. We take great pride in them. They 
help to segregate Wonder Stories from other maga- 
zines. 

About Gar Wood — would it even things if we said 
that Sir Malcolm Campbell was the great motor-boat 
racer? Oh well, Gar Wood probably “hits it up” in 
his car once in a while — supposing that he doesn’t 
drive a horse and buggy. We’ll have to investigate 
further. 

Ye Gods and Little Fishes, as our friend Shake- 
speare would say. You say that the readers’ depart- 
ment is too stiff and formal ! We’ve been guarding 
against that during the past many months, but per- 
haps you are basing this judgment upon our old 
numbers. Many of our readers nave complimented us 
upon oar replies to letters and others have even 
complained that we are too informal ! Read what 
Virginia Kidd has to say abput this. Instead of putting 
comments throughout the letters, which would of 
necessity be very disjointed, we save them all for 
the end. 

We believe that an explanation has already been 
given the vote coupon suggestion. 

A story by many of the leaders of science-fiction 
has already been written. It has been produced by 
Fantasy Magazine, semi-amateurishly. — EDITOR. ) 



“Cheapest and Best” 

Editor, Wondbr Stories : 

Before I say anything else, I must remark about 
one thing in particular, the new price of Wonder 
Stories. What a thrill I got when I went to the 
newsstand to get my copy and saw the new price 
on the cover! I think Wonder Stories is the only 
scientifiction mag that can lower the price without 
lowering the standard of its - stories and authors and 
the amount of pages — the cheapest scientifiction and 
the best! 

There is no more reason to knock the table of con- 
tents page. It is much easier to distinguish the 
stories now that you print them in dark type. 

I see the Science Fiction League is nearing its one 
thousandth member. That is good news. The free 
offer to the one who is the thousandth ought to elicit 
response from those who have as yet not joined the 
League. More power to the League. 

I must say I think the June cover is one of the 
worst I’ve seen. Maybe I’m wrong, but I think it’s 
lurid and more befitting a weird story magazine. 
When I bought the magazine there was a group of 
people standing about who laughed at it and re- 
marked how silly it looked (to them). On the whole. 
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the beet part of the eover was the top corner in- 
scribed “Now 15 Cents.” J0HN DoYIB 

New York, N. Y. 

(We expect that the new reduction in price will 
not only make it easier for many of our old readers 
to purchase the magazine, but should bring in many 
new ones who either could not afford it previously 
or never noticed it due to a higher cost than most 
pulp publications. 

How do you like the further improvement we made 
with our contents page, starting in the July number? 
There’s certainly nothing to kick about now — except 
that some readers might miss the cut. At least, it’s 
easier to read, and we have responded to the request 
of many of our readers who wanted the stories, articles, 
departments, etc., under separate headings. Not only 
that, but the page make-up is more in keeping with 
the rest of the magazine. 

They say that being ridiculed is better than being 
ignored entirely. If that is so, then the June cover 
wasn’t such a failure. At least, it attracted atten- 
tion .—EDITOR. ) 



Size, Price, and Ads 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

Tonight I just had to sit myself down and write 
a letter to Wonder Stories, my favorite scientifiction 
magazine <no kidding). I consider myself an A-l 
acientifictionist and have quite a collection of mags. 
Other hobbies I have indulged in have always died 
out and lost interest for me. But such is not the case 
with science-fiction. I began reading it two years ago 
and I still look forward to each new issue and smack 
my lips in anticipation of a swell space adventure 
with the “Earth guard,” or a trip back through 
time to hunt dinosaurs in the stone age. It seems 
strange that my first issue of Wonder Stories that- 
I ever bought should be the last number printed in 
the large size! Personally, I prefer the large size as 
do many more (perhaps most) of your readers and 
you know yourself that the only reason you don’t 
go back to the large size is lack of funds, not be- 
cause you wish to please some “self-centered” Eng- 
lishmen who have special pockets to put the mag in 
or because it “looks better” and is “more compact.” 
Every time I go to look for W. S. I have to root 
around on a big shelf among piles and piles of “dime 
detectives,” “thrilling murder mysteries,” “mushy 
nude stories,” etc. Finally at the far end of the 
shelf, in a dusty corner, where no one can see it, 
I find amid a maze of cheap thrillers, poor old 
broken down Wonder Stories. “Only 25c per copy.” 

“Huh,” I heard someone say, “if that’s all the 
better that magazine can do, 1 know other places 
where I can make more out of my money !” 

And those filthy advertisements you print and 
smear all over the magazine. Open the first page of 
any late issue and directly across from the table of 
contents we see a so-called “charming female” stand- 
ing in a “thrilling pose,” advertising the “Truth 
Book” or “Sex Secrets,” only $2.98 a copy. Say! 
What kind of degenerate, gullible lowlifes do you 
think we readers are, anyway? A fine thing to intro- 
duce to promising young scientifictionists and their 
parents. (Such has been my experience.) That’s not 
helping science-fiction’s cause ; it's hindering it ! As 
long as you keep this up, Hornig and Gernsback, 
science-fiction will not progress far under your names ! 

I’ll do my best to support science-fiction, anyway, 
but it won’t be much. 

Oh, well — cheer up, Ed. — better times are coming 
and I still remain loyal to Wonder Stories and it 
still remains loyal to me. Don’t take it too hard, 
even if I do mean all I say. _ _ 

Oscar Plbtzenbaum, 
(Address Missing). 

(You are thoroughly mistaken when you suggest 
that we cannot afford to return to the large size. 
The real reason is that we don’t want to. We have 
found that the small size sells better, and that is 
the first thing the publishers are after — circulation. 
Whether the editor likes the small size better than 
the large or not makes no difference to them. The 
format of the magazine is not under control of the 
editorial department. 

Perhaps you can persuade your newsdealer to give 
Wonder Stories a better display instead of breaking 
it down under a pile of “trash.” The new dip in the 
price settles that argument about the “only 25c per 
copy.” 



As for the advertisements — the Post Office would 
not let a filthy ad go through the mails, and they 
keep a close check upon all publications. Remember 
also that we are selling you science-fiction, not ad- 
vertisements — they are thrown - in free of charge, 
take them or >eave them. Also consider that the ads 
make it possible to publish the magazine. Further- 
more, the editorial department has no control over 
the advertisements any more than over the size of 
the book. 

The last sentence in your third paragraph makes 
us smile, ever so slightly. Did you say that science- 
fiction won't progress far under our names? We 
haven’t done so bad during the past ten years, do 
you think ? 

Thank you sincerely, however, for your loyalty to 
us and science-fiction. Any effort of yours to advance 
the cause is greatly appreciated. 

P.S. SPECIAL EXTRA. The “sex” ads are now all 
out — gone for good. See this issue. — EDITOR.) 



“Dare to be Different” 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Since I am just enrolling, I suppose that my re- 
marks should be very brief, but I am afraid that 
there is not enough apace on your application slip 
for me to write what I think in regard to the 
Science Fiction League — therefore, I hope that you 
do not mind if I add a little more than. I should. 

My reason for joining the League is this : I be- 
lieve that the League is really helping to make prog- 
ress in the world. It is the authors with their so- 
called absurd thoughts and weird stories that are 
helping to make ideas into facts. I should say that 
they are fore-runners of things that will be in fu- 
ture years. 

I also think that the members who write in and 
condemn the authors because they do not keep to the 
facts of science should not do so, because it is the 
authors who dare to be different that are the ones 
who really think ahead — I would say that they* are 
the scouts of science-fiction just as science-fictton is 
the fore-runner of science itself. 

I should have mentioned that I like the pictures on 
the covers of the magazines. It was their bright weird 
pictures that drew my attention. 

1 hope you will forgive my writing so much. 

Alice St. Sauueub, 
Cambridge. Mass. 

(We are always overjoyed to receive letters from 
our group of girl readers. Instead of forgiving you 
for writing so much, we would rather forgive you for 
writing so little. 

You are correct in assuming that authors should 
be allowed to make their new ideas public without 
restraint, although, of course, they should not con- 
flict with anything we absolutely know as a fact. That 
would make them appear absurd. They could not, for 
instance, say that water is composed of carbon and 
helium, when we know that it is made of hydrogen 
and oxygen in compound. — EDITOR.) 



Agreed 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

By the way, I agree with you on Mr. J Y Arcieris 
letter being putrid, but I did not like the attitude you 
took in answering ; of course, it was amusing, but 
sort of petty, don’t you think so. now? 

Another letter I noted pertaining to more illustra- 
tion fascination about pictures of Wonder Stories 
type; as one vote of a reader, I say more. 

Regarding “In Caverns Below,” one of that type 
occasionally may be interesting to a few of my fel- 
low fans, but I personally find it a bit dull, for I 
never did care for satiric humor, so one a year would 
be o. k. by me. 

More stories of “The Moaning Lily” type. 

Thank you for reading this and I hope some of my 
fellow readers agree. n 

11. xv. t AMP , 

New Orleans, La. 



(We did not say that Mr. Arcier’s letter was putrid, 
and we are sorry if you received that impression. 
From your reception of our answer to him and your 
sense for satire, we take it that you have not a 
lack of humor. We hope that you will acquire one 
after a while. 

You will always find some of our readers to agree 
with you, no matter what you say. — EDITOR.) 



Rip “Raw-ing” 

JOKES ♦ 
SONGS ♦ 
and TOASTS ♦ 

AND HOW TO MAKE OVER 

300 COCKTAILS 
and HIGHBALLS / 

AND WHAT HAVE YOU • 



All in This new Book 

Here’s a rollicking 
humorous book with 
a bit of usefulness 
added to it. It is real- 
ly the largest, authen- 
tic book on bartend- 
ing which tells the 
host how to mix sev- 
eral hundred delight- 
ful drinks — cocktails, 
highballs, rickeys, 
cordials, and other 
concoctions. Every 
man fond of enter- 
taining guests at 
home will find this 
new book really 
handy and popular at 
social functions. 

A BIG “HIT” EVERYWHERE 

This new guide, “THE PERFECT BAR- 
TENDING HOST AT HOME,” contains over 
15 old-time favorite drinking songs and dozens of 
toasts, jokes, wise-cracks, and witty remarks. 
It is a book which affords many hours of enter- 
tainment and amusement. 

There are over 50 illustrations which offer 
plenty of amusement for readers. 

“THE PERFECT BARTENDING HOST 
AT HOME,” will be mailed directly to you if you 
enclose 25c in stamps or coin. Mail coupon below. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

sows Hudson Street new York City 



GRENPARK COMPANY. Dept. W8 
99 Hudson Street New York City. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find my remittance of 25c in 
stamps or coin for which kindly send me. all postage prepaid, 
one copy of THE PERFECT BARTENDING HOST AT HOME. 

Name 



Addreea 



THE SCIENCE FICTION 

SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of fantastic literature. Only ads 
of this nature accepted- Rates 2c per word. 
No discounts. Cash should accompany all or- 
ders. Advertisements to appear in the Septem- 
ber issue must be received not later than July 
5th. Send all communications to Wonder 
Stories, Swap Editor, 99 Hudson St., New 
York City, N. Y. 



FOR SALE 



ACTUAL eight by ten inch gloss finished guaranteed 
photograph of an interplanetary rocket ship, with 
crew, taking off. Enclose fifty cents in coin with 
order. Thomas Talarico, 306 Page Ave., Lyndhurst, 
N. J. 



FANS! Buy Fantasy Magaaine each month with that 
dime you save on Wonder Stories! Get “The Best in 
Science Fiction" plus our indispensable informative 
"Digest of Imaginative Literature,” Fantasy Maga- 
zine. $1 per year, postpaid. 87-36 I62nd St., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 



ANY 1929, 1928, 1927 Amazing Stories and any issue 
of Science Wonder Stories and Air Wonder Stories 
for only 20c each, plus postage. All magazines in 
good condition. Send orders to Arthur Berkowitz, 
1375 Grand Concourse, New York City, N. Y. 



ALL the following magazines, postpaid, in first-class 
condition, covers intact. Amazing, Oct. 1931 to date; 
Wonder, July 1932 to date ; Astounding, Jan. 1932 
to date. 20c each. First issue. Science Wonder, 50c. 
Skylark of Space, three issues complete, $1.50. Amaz- 
ing Annual, minus cover, $1.00. Complete sets. Earlier 
issues. Prices on application. Stamp appreciated. 
Harry Boosel, 1623 E. 65th St.. Chicago. 



FLOCKS of it l Science Fiction Fans, send for our 
list. Stamp appreciated. Lowest prices guaranteed. 
Lincoln Bookstore. 4216 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 111. 



WANTED 



IF YOU ARE a collector of fantasy fiction, you will 
want to use this section to secure the stories, maga- 
zines, or books that are missing from your set. Take 
advantage of our ultra-low rates ! 



EXCHANGE 



COMPLETE set Wonder Stories including Quarterly. 
Trade — no books. William Mattis, 2024 Howarth St., 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 



USE THIS SECTION if you have anything that you 
would like to trade for science and fantasy fiction, 
or if you have fantastic literature that you would 
like to exchange for something else. 



City State 
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FREE/ 



IMPORTANT BUYING 
GUIDE FOR RADIO 
EXPERIMENTERS, 
SERVICE MEN, AND 
SHORT-WAVE FANS 

32 Pages — Two 
Colors — Profusely 
Illustrated 

This Book Will 
Save You 
Money! 

Packed between the covers of this 32 -page 
book is a tremendous array of modern 
radio equipment and other electrical and 
scientific merchandise — the very material 
for which you have been looking — and at 
prices which cannot possibly be any lower. 
Radio sets and parts, low priced micro- 
scopes, public address equipment, automo- 
bile radio, the finest short-wave equipment 
available, crystal receivers, radio replace- 
ment parts, etc., ete. Name the item — and 
it‘s in the book l 



WRITE TODAY 

Send postcard or totter. Book sent by return marl. 
IT'S FREE. 



RADIO TRADING CO. 



103W Hudson St. 



New York City 



PIRATE 

STORIES 

For August 

A COMPLETE BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 

“THE PEARL GANG” 

A Story of tbe South Seas 
By CAPTAIN RAABE 

Also Selected Short Stories of the High 
Seas by your Favorite writers, including 
Charles Kelly Sinclair, ' 

Wallace R. E amber, and Combined with 
others. The Adventure NIGH-SEAS 
Log, Captain Hardy’s de- ADVENTURES 
partxaent for readers. 



A GERNSBACK PUBLICATION 

15c The Copy 
On All Newsstands 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



HELP WANTED 



FREE— 5 VALUABLE FRENCH OR PORTUGUESE COLONY 
stamps with each packet of 125 different foreign stamps (no 
TJ.8.). Many excellent values. Send 20c In eodn or stamps. 
Robert A. Nussbaum, 2300 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




Home Treatment That 
Costs Nothing To Try 




Odorless and Tasteless 
—Any Lady Can Give 
It Secretly at Home in 
T ea.Cof fee or Food. 



We’reAllHappy Now — says 
ry Lee, because 



If you have a hus- 
band, son, brother, 
father or friend who 
is a victim of liquor, 
it should be just the 
thing you want. All 
you have to do is to 



UtMs MMp \ , 

Mother found how to con- j „ am A ami 

t ro! Papa '8 Whiskey Drink- se " d yOUr Dame OM 
lag land we want every address and We will 
woman to know about It), send absolutely FREE, 
in plainwrapper, a trial package of Golden Treat- 
ment. You will be thankful as long as you live 
that you did it. Address Dr. J. W. Haines Co., 
282 Glens Building, Cincinnati, Ohio- 



QUIT 

TOBACCO 

No man or woman can escape the 
harmful effects of tobacco. Don’t try 
to banish unaided the hold tobacco 
has upon you. Join the thousands of 

inveterate tobacco usere that have — 

found it easy to quit with the aid of the Keeley Treatment. 

Treatment For 
Tobacco Habit 
Successful For 
Over SO Years 

Quickly banishes all craving for tobacco. Write today for Free 
Book telling how to quickly Free yourself from the tobacco 
habit and our Money Back Guarantee. 




KEELEY 



Home of the famous Keeley Treatment for Llqoor 
Booklet Sent on Request. Correspondence Stj ' ** 

THE KEELEY INSTITUTE Popt. Q-2Q2 



wight. HigttOrBa 



DO YOU WANT A JOB? 

We’ll shew you how — no matter whero you live — no matter what typo 
9t work you do. Weil eve« go further than thatl Weil show you 
how to get the kind of Job you WANT, at the salary you deserve 
to be paid. Writ© today for FREE details of four positive ways 
to apply for salaried positions. Send stamp. 

EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS 

702 E. 63rd St., Dept. AG, Chicago, 111. 



PENNIES 



WE 

PAY 



Will pay up to $53.00 for certain Indian 
head pennies. Up to $2.00 for uncircu- 
lated Lincoln pennies If more than 11 
years old. Up to $100.00 for nickels. 
Other rare coins worth up to $2500.00. 
Send dime for complete catalog listing 
the coins we need. Nothing else to buy. 
Mail 10c today. 

RELIABLE COIN MARKET 

700 E. 63rd St„ Dept. DL-2, Chicago, Ul. 



B ft Cfl A y fh E corresponding club. Why be 
nUSUIHVC lonely. Join the Greatest Cor- 
responding Club in America. Strictly confidential. 
Particulars Free. 

P. O. BOX 54, 31st St. Sta., Detroit, Mich, 



When answering advertisements, please mention Magazine Readers’ Group 



THESE 2 NEW BOOKS 
OFFER YOU SPARE-TIME 

READING PLEASURE 

Here are two books which offer a "few hours of good reading. If you are 
interested in stamp collecting, then without question you will find many 
interesting points in this book. On the other hand, if you want to learn 
the fine points about social life, the book on etiquette should be your 
selection. 



How to Collect 
Stamps 



By Ralph Kimble 




In HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS the 
author has made a unique contribution to the 
permanent literature of philately. It is the 
purpose of this book to fill the demand for 
a basic, non-technical and comprehensive 
course of instruction designed to teach the 
beginner and medium collector, regardless of 
age, those points es; ential to becoming a well 
informed stamp collector. 

This excellent volume contains 150 pages — 
size 6x9 inches. It regularly sells for $2.00 
at all booksellers. NOW, you 
can buy this book at a special 
price .... it is sent to you 
postage prepaid. 



100 Points in 
Etiquette 
and 101 Don’ts 




Be right in all the small things of life, 
and the big ones will take care of them- 
selves. This little book gives you the short- 
cuts to good manners in every walk of life. 
There are a lot more faux pas which you 
make every day which this book will tell 
you how to correct quickly. 

This fine book of 128 pages has 
been selling regularly for $1.50. 

Get it NOW at a special saving 
to yourself. Sent postpaid for 





Order either one of these books today. Send your remittance by check or money order 
(register letter if it contains ca: h or unused U. S. postage stamps.) Books are sent to 
you, POSTAGE PREPAID. 



GRENPARK COMPANY 

99 Hudson Street Dept. WS New York, N. Y, 





SAVE ON TIRES -Take advantage of this 
amazing offer ! Never before such values — 
i World s Lowest Tire Prices. These are all 

i Standard Brand Tires, reconstructed for long wear- 

ln K service by the Scientific Ford Process, fully guar- 
a , ntp< ‘ d for I 2 f“ll months. Actual tests under all road 
r conditions prove Ford Processed Tires are best. 

Order NOW Before Prices Advance! 



IMAGINE THAT FINE 
TIRE FOR $ 2.15 



'YES, AND 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 12 
VHONTHS j 



29X4.40-2/ 



HEW LOW 
PRICES 



o/rTIRES 



ALL 



BALLOON TIRES 



BALLOON TIRES 



Size Rim 

29x4.40-21 

29x4.50-20 

30x4.50-21 

28x4.75-19 

29x4.75-20 

29x5.00-19 

30x5.00-20 

5.25-17 

28x5.25-18 

30x5.25-20 

31x5.25-21 

5.50-17 

28x5.50-18 

29x5.50-19 

6.00-16 

6.00-17 

30x6.00-18 



Hn ■ 



Tabes 



$2.15 



$0.85 



2.35 



0.85 



2.40 



0 85 



2.45 



0.95 



2.50 



0.95 



2.85 



1.05 



2.85 



1.05 



2.95 



1.35 



3.35 



1.45 



3.35 



15 



3.75 



1.45 



3.40 



1.45 



3.40 



1.15 



Size Rim 

31x6.00-19 

32x6.00-20 

33x6.00-21 

31x6.50-19 

32x6.50-20\ 

Heavy Duty 

Size 

30x3y 2 

30x5 

34x5 

32x6 

36x6 

34x7 

36x8 

40x8 



Tires Tabes 

$3.40 $1.15 
3.45 1.25 

3.65 1.25 
3.70 1.35 
3.75 1.35 

Truck Tires 



Tires 

$2.35 

4.25 

4.25 

7.95 

9.95 

10.95 
12.45 

15.95 



Tubes 

$.75 

1.95 

1.95 
2.75 

3.95 

3.95 
4 25 

4.95 



7111 Other Sizes DEALERS WANTED 



ALL TUBES 



GUARANTEED 



BRAND NEW 



HOW TO ORDER 

Send Only $1.00 Deposit 

with each tire ordered ($4.00 
deposit with each truck tire). 
We ship balance C.O.D. Deduct 
5% if you seqd cash in full 
with order. Tires failing to 
give 12 mbnths service re- 
placed at half price. We re- 
serve the right to substitute 
brands when necessary. Order 
Today. 



FORD TIRE CO. 

7749 So. Halsted St., Dept. 119, Chicago, Hi. 






A Baby In Your Home 

Scientists now state that “Complete unity In life depends on 
sex harmony” and that the lack of it is the one greatest cause 
for unhappy marriages. Also that every woman “has the ca- 
I pacity for sex expression” but too oft- 
en she is undeveloped or suffering with gen- 
eral female disorders, which robner or her 
normal desires. During an experience of 
more than 86 years specializing in the treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to women, I de- 




less for years became proud and happy 
Mothers. Husbands have written me the 
most glowing letters of gratitude and now 
1 want every woman who is run-down or 
suffering from female disorders to learn 
about this splendid treatment, and how she 
may use it in the privacy of her own home. 

Get This Knowledge FREE 

In my two booklets, which will be 
sent in plain wrapper, I intimately die- 



1 cuss many Important subjects relating to 
the female sex that are vitally interesting to every woman. They tell 
how you too may combat your troubles bb thousands of others have and 
often again enjoy the desires and activities of Nature’s most wonder- 
ful creation — e normal, fully developed vigorous woman. I will gladly 
send both books postpaid free. Write today. DR. H. WILL ELDERS* 
Suite 528- H. 7th and Felix Streets, 8t, Joseph, Mo. 



a NEW magazine 
that is DIFFERENT 



COMPLETE 

NORTHWEST NOVEL 

MAGAZINE 



Action Stories of the 
Mounted Police 

SEPTEMBER ISSUE 

NOW ON SALE 




Learn 

HANDWRITING 
IDENTIFICATION 

You. too. oen learn to examine and analyze handwriting, beam 
to know the people, friend# and strangers you meet. Know 
their deepest and most hidden Iraita as well as though you had 
known them for years. Earn Money. Be the center of interest 
in any social group. 

Beautifully illustrated Manual just off press. 
Mailed anywhere in U. S. or Canada for 
only 35 c. Send remittance to 
GRENPARK COMPANY 

Dept. WS, 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 



Quit Using Tobacco! 

Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

NEWELL PHARMA CAL COMPANY 
108 Clayton Static St. Lows, Mo. 





On the Newsstands 



the Copy 



KNOW THYSELF! 

H ERE you have a 
publication popu- 
larizing medicine — writ- 
ten in a non-scientific 
manner. Every article 
which appears in POP- 
ULAR MEDICINE is 
prepared by some lead- 
ing physician . . . each 
article is authoritative, 
instructive and bene- 
ficial. It is written in a 
non-scientlfic manner. 
Illustrations in many 
cases accompany the 
articles. 

What Ails You T 

All of us have some 
minor ailments which 
constantly annoy and 
baffle us. POPULAR 
MEDICINE sets yo* 
straight through its 
many articles and. 
through its special de- 
partments : “The Diagnostician” and “Questions and 

POPULAR MEDICINE is opposed to quackeir. and 
will expose these exploitations ; POPULAR MEDI- 
CINE is opposed to fake medical appliances, and cer- 
tain patent medicines ; POPULAR MEDICINE is op- 
posed to useless surgical operations ; POPULAR MEDI- 
CINE is edited by the well-known Dr. David H. Keller, 
and all articles appearing in it are written exclusively 
by men in the medical profession. 

A Brief Resume of the Current issue : 

“Choose Before You Marry” ; “Pneumonia (Illus- 
trated)” : “Benefits and Dangers of Nudism” ; “Upside- 
Down Stomach (Illustrated)” ; “Bi-*exual!ty (illus- 
trated) “Prickly Heat”; “Marriage Ouro for Sex 
Problems (Illustrated)”; “Sunstroke”; “Sex Vitamin 
E” ; “Why an Appendix?”; “Skin Diseases and Sex”; 
“Sneezing (illustrated)”; “Snoring — A Domestic 
Curse (Illustrated)”: “Sex-Rejuvenation Frauds (Il- 
lustrated)”; “Mediscienoe (Illustrated)”; “Before the 
Doctor Comes (Illustrated)”; “The Diagnostician (Il- 
lustrated)”; “Selected Products (Illustrated)”: “Ques- 
tions and Answers” ; “Medicynic.” 

SPECIAL OFFER: 2? 

reduced rate. Mall remittance in check or money order. 

8 MONTHS FOR $1.00 

POPUliAR medicine; 

97W Hudson Street New York, N. Y. 



SEXOLOGY 



THE UAGAZLNE OF SEX SCIENCE 

SEXOLOGY, foremost educational ser magazine. U written 
In simple language and can be reed by every member of the 
family. It is Instructive, enlightening — not a risque book— 
contains no offensive matter. „ __ ... 

Contains 25 important articles on Sex Science. 68 pages, with 
attractive two-color cover. Here are a few of the more important 
articles * 

"Sexophobia" ; “Tbo Truth About Reluvooatlon" (illustrated!: 
“Reversed genual Characteristic.": “When It gonorrhea Curedr* 
(illustrated) : “The Truth About Marital Right* “Tho Oaooer. 
oaa Age In Men" (Illustrated): Preven- 
tion of Venereal Dleease"; "Sea Life in 
Old Babylon" (illuetrated) ; “The Proetl- 
bite end Her ‘Auof ” (illustrated) : 

“Malee That Bear Youoo" (illustrated) : 

“Beauty end Sea Desire'’: ■'infeettoni of 
Male Sex Organs" (Illustrated) : "Sublima- 
tion of Sox": “Birth Controt and Com- 
moc Sense" : "The Hindu Art ef Lore 
(Illustrated) ; “Absence of Soermetoroa" ; 

"Scieottfk Sox Hotee"; "Questions and 
Answers": “Book Renews"; “So Then 
Say." 

SEXOLOGY, 9TW Hudson Street, New York. N. Y. 



Get a copy of 
SEXOLOGT on 
any nesrsstand, or, 
B yoar dealer can- 
net supply you, 
send 25c cash or 
stamps for current 



When answering advertisements, please mention Maqazinb RBADBts’ Gftofsp 




